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ABSTRACT 

The intention of tiie initial portion of the 
discussion is to show how residential displacement can affect the 
school child and why cooperative agency response is necessary. The 
major objectives of the research are twofold: 1) to determine the 
extent and nature of cooperation between elementary schools and 
relocation agencies in responding to the mobile child; and 2) to 
uncover the reasons for organization cooperation, or its absence — in 
terms of the particular traits of each organizational type. 
Organizational literature is used as a basis for conceptualizing the 
research design. Information used in the study was obtained through 
field interviews with the personnel of twelve schools and ten 
agencies providing relocation services in four cities: Detroit, 
Cleveland, Minneapolis, and Milwaukee. Direct cooperative response to 
the mobile child by these two agencies was found to be virtually nil. 
However, certain relationships did occur between them. Organizational 
Properties of the public elementary school seemed to severely 
restrict any chances for the development of serious relations with 
the relocation agency. Findings suggest that public policy makers 
should give more serious thought to how human services can be planned 
and integrated so that they are fully responsive to the complex needs 
of the individual. (Author/JLB) 
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PREFACE 



Most of our local public and private institutions have been set 
up to serve single functions. For a long time, these single-purpose 

T 

management strategies have been attractive to agencies because of their 
simplicity and intuitive appeal. 

But more and more, the interrelatedness of the environment 
serviced by agencies is consciously recognized. At all levels, gov- 
ernments are beginning to recognize that it is less efficient to meet 
the diverse but closely knit needs of the population with numerous 
specialized but disjointed efforts. The continued degradation of en- 
vironmental quality and human life in metropolitan areas testifies to 
the inadequacy of this approach to urban problems. 

If governments have been slow to recognize the problem, they 
have been even slower to develop solutions. Answers seem to lie in the 
application of more complex strategies which attempt to integrate the 
efforts of a multiplicity of agencies so that they more effectively 
serve objectives broader than merely their own. This author believes 
that a more satisfactory solution will, in part, depend upon our gaining 
a better understanding not only of the characteristics of single agen- 
cies, but also of the interrelatedness of separately administered pro- 
grams, the nature and extent of cooperation among agencies, and the con-- 
sequences of cooperative efforts. Most important, we must know the 
reasons for agency behavior and how, if need be, it can and should be 
changed. 
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This study represents a rather intensive look at the relation- 
ship between the public elementary school and relocation agency. Their 
single-purpose efforts exist side by side in the central cities of 
large metropolitan areas. The effect of the relocation agency’s pro- 
gram on that of the schools and school children, as well as hew the 
two institutions cooperatively adjust to this effect, is the primary 
focus of the study. 

Many agencies and individuals played a part in the fulfillment 
of this research. The study was conducted under a grant from the Office 
of Education of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
The Wisconsin Survey Research Laboratory provided much help in the 
development and application of the interview questionnaires. Too nu- 
merous to mention are the relocation agency and school officials and 
staff, as well as the mothers who contributed their time and interest. 
Vernon Haubrich and Joan I. Roberts of the Department of Educational 
Policy Studies, and Thomas Logan of the Department of Urban and Regional 
Planning, University of Wisconsin, provided substantive criticism of 
the study. I owe special thanks to David C. Ranney, my major advisor, 
whose distinctive g:.$^dance and continuous support and interest were a 
strong influence during the course of this study. Special thanks are 
also due to Portia M. Mummert for her editorial comments on the first 
draft, as well as general criticism and encouragement throughout the 
study. 
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SUMMARY 



The multiplicity of organizations which perform major social and 
economic functions is a familiar component of the inner-city neighbor- 
hood. The program activities of these organizations are frequently ad- 
ministered independently of one another and directed toward particular 
needs. Frequently, it is the welfare of the family and children which 
suffers when single-purpose organizations are unable to respond to needs 
more complex than those they were designed to handle. 

Two organizations having a direct impact on individual lives are 
the public elementary school and the relocation agency. The school is 
concerned with educating children. The relocation agency is concerned 
with assisting families who must move, in most cases to make way for 
public improvements. This exploratory study focuses on schools and relo- 
cation agencies operating within inner-city neighborhoods where pupil 
transiency is high and where the quality of public education is rela- 
tively deficient. 

The intention of the initial portion of the discussion is to show, 
in light of the conditions surrounding the school child, how residential 
displacement can affect him and why cooperative agency response is nec- 
essary. It is important to know whether the school and relocation agency 
respond cooperatively to the child who is affected by family displacement 
and must transfer schools and adapt to changes brought about by transi- 
tion. The reasons they respond or fail to respond are also useful in- 
formation to the public policy maker and urban planner concerned with a 
community's social development. 
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The major objectives of this research are twofold: (1) to deter- 

mine the extent and nature of cooperation between elementary schools and 
relocation agencies in responding to the mobile child, and (2) to uncover 
the reasons for organizational cooperation — or its absence--ln terms of the 
\ particular traits of each organizational type. The study assumes that 

any cooperation which exists depends on each organization’s vertical de- 
pendence on higher organizations, interpreted function, consensus regard- 
ing the other organization's domain, staff composition, decision-making 
structure, and operational formality. 

Organizational literature is used as a basis for conceptualizing 
the research design. Information used in the study was obtained through 
field interviews with the personnel of twelve schools and ten agencies 
providing relocation services in four cities: Detroit, Michigan; Cleve- 

land, Ohio; Minneapolis, Minnesota; and Milwaukee, Wisconsin. An in- 
terpretive analysis was used to translate the information gathered into 
findings. 

Direct cooperative response to the mobile, child by the relocation 
agency and public school was found to be virtually nil. However, rela- 
tionships did occur between the two organizations; they took the form of 
personnel acquaintance, advisory committee meetings, referrals, inter- 
agency staffing sessions, and exchange of facilities. The existing 
interaction seemed to be primarily associated with the relocation agency: 
the interpretation of its function, the professional make-up of its staff, 
and the structure of its internal decision making. Organizational 
properties of the public elementary school seemed to severely restrict 
any chances for t-he development of serious relations with the relocation 
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agency. The findings of the study suggest that public policy makers 
should give more serious thought to how human services can be planned 



and integrated so that they are fully responsive to the complex needs of 
the individual. 



INTRODUCTION 



Specialized Pufallg Institutions: Their Impact 

Public Institutions In our society are organized to serve rela- 
tively specialized functions. This system has seemed to be the most 
logical and efficient way of doing things. Thus, the city sanitation 
department Is responsible for waste management; the schools , for edu- 
cation; the welfare office, for administering public assistance to 
those who are eligible; police agencies, for law enforcement. Further- 
more, taken as a whole, the services provided by all governmental In- 
stitutions Indicate, In a general sense, the composite public service 
needs of the population. The needs of Individuals transcend functional 
categorizations, demanding the services that a multitude of Institutions 
can provide. 

Influence of Public Institutional Activities 

The provision of public services has always Influenced the life 
and decisions of the Individual citizen. As this Influence bears on a 
mass of Individuals, Its Impact can be far-reaching; the particular 
nature and mix of public services at any one time can have a dramatic 
effect on the nature of social, economic, and physical development of 
the entire nation. For example, variations among the states In the 
flexibility of welfare administration and eligibility requirements In- 
fluence Inter-reglonal population migration. The determination of postal 
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rates and zones by the post office department influences the location 
of book printing and publishing firms* The placement of an Interstate 
highway can profoundly affect the location of jobs and housing in a 
metropolitan area. The establishment of rail freight rates can deter- 
mine whether one port has the ability to compete with another* The 
opening off new water resources for cultivation of arid land influences 
distribution of income among regions* And the list can go on* 



Myopic A^imini stratlon 

Despite their far-reaching consequences, the administration of 
public fservices and the development of policies for providing these 
services are carried out by functionally separate institutions which, 
in practice, fail to recognize the total impact of their policies and 
the relationship of their programs to those of other agencies* This 
situation is complicated by the fact that governmental policies are 
developed on the local, state, and national levels* There has never been 
a real attempt, on a nationwide scale, to monitor the inconsistencies 
among the myriad public programs at hand, which frequently work toward 
conflicting ends* 

In discussing the need for greater sensitivity to this problem 
on, the part of the Federal establishment, as well as a national urban 
policy, Daniel P. Moynihan states that frequently 

The political appointees and career executives concerned do not 
see themselves as involved with, much less responsible for the urban 
consequences of their programs and policies. They are, to their 
minds, simply building highways, guaranteeing mortgages, advancing 
agriculture, or whatever. No one has made clear to them that they 
are simultaneously redistributing employment opportunities, seg- 
regating or desegregating neighborhoods, depopulating the country- 
side and filling the slums, etc*; all these things as second and 
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third consequences of nominally unrelated programs. 

Impact of Public Institutions on the Individual Citizen 

For most citizens, the full impact of governmental influences on 
their lives has gone relatively unnoticed, except in the case of policies 
requiring a family member to fight in a war abroad. Most policies lack 
visibility; and most Americans take public services for granted. They 
are not particularly dependent on these services and can, except under 
emergency circumstances, usually provide themselves with the essentials 
for living and satisfy their daily needs with their own private resources. 

Within particular areas of the nation, however, there are popula- 
tion clusters which depend more heavily on public services for survival. 
Public services may play a substantial role in obtaining food, shelter, 
and health care, and in providing transportation to or skills for employ- 
ment. The conditions of families and individuals living within poor sec- 
tions of central cities actually involve syndromes of interrelated prob- 
lems such that the solution of one can be accomplished only in conjunction 
with solutions to others. The needs of each individual reflect this 
complex human situation. To persons who are dependent on public services, 
the Influence of such services on their lives is highly visible. There- 
fore, where numerous separately run institutions carry out programs 
which attempt to influence the personal lives of individuals directly 
and positively, it is crucial to examine their ability as single-purpose 
institutions to respond to complexity. 

It is certainly necessary, for regional development reasons, to 

^Daniel P. Moynlhan, "Toward a National Urban Policy," The Public 
Interest , XVII (Fall, 1969), 8. 
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gain a better understanding of how institutions can recognize the con- 
sequences of their seemingly **unrelated” programs and respond by chang- 
ing their activities so to exert a more consonant influence on the 
social, economic, and physical shape of the urban environment. It is 
just as urgent, for human development reasons, to re-evaluate these 
programs in terms of their combined impact on individual lives: on 

human dignity, personal security, intellectual development, opportunity 
and hope. 



Statement of the Problem 

This study is concerned with the ability of public elementary 
schools and relocation agencies in large central cities to recognize 
the consequences of unrelated programs in order to respond to the in- 
dividual needs of children — needs which transcend legal and functional 
domain. Education is one of our most valued public services. In the 
inner sections of large cities, however, the school is beset by a multi 
tude of problems which hamper the effective provision of its service. 
These problems are reviewed in detail in Chapter II of this reports 

Inner-City Pupil Mobility 

One such problem is high pupil turnover, which is a result of 
the excessive residential mobility in inner-city areas. Relocation 
activities carried out by housing and redevelopment agencies and other 
governmental organizations contribute to this mobility. Chapter III 
discusses the incidence of pupil mobility in large city schools. Popu- 
lation mobility can place stress on public service institutions, espe- 
cially where the population is dependent on them. Where pupil tran- 
siency is high among central city school districts, an extra burden is 
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placed on the schools’ administrative and supervisory activities. 

High pupil mobility can also influence the effectiveness of the schools’ 
educational programs. 

Stresses of Mobility on the Child 

Mobility also creates stresses on families who move; the serious- 
ness of stress on any individual family member depends on the circum- 
stances surrounding the move. For example, a family moving from an old 
house to a newly-built house, both located in the same small town and 
school district, will not have to put up with much more stress than that 
associated with the transference of household goods and resettling. Hov/- 
ever, when a family moves to a new community, the need for the parents 
to look for new jobs and for the children to change schools, the missing 
of old friends and the meeting of new friends, all require greater ca- 
pacity for readjustment. Readjustment to the new situation may never 
come for the large poor family that lives in the central city; is on 
unstable grounds economically, socially, emotionally; and is likely to 
be dependent on several service institutions for necessities. 

The Cooperative Response of Two Public Institutions 

Public resettlement services are not available in this country 
for all families who desire or desperately need various types of help 
associated with moving. Agencies do exist which provide assistance to 
the mobile under specified circumstances. Public relocation services are 

2 

Blanche Robins Kasindorf, Pupil Transiency in the Elementary and 
Junior High Schools, School Year 1959-1960 , Pamphlet No. 166, Board of 
Education of the City of New York, Bureau of Educational Program Re- 
search and Statistics. 
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provided to families and individuals displaced from their homes by 
government improvement programs such as urban redevelopment, highway 
construction, and code enforcement. These services are usually admin- 
istered by a local housing and/or redevelopment authority, transporta- 
tion department, and health department, respectively. Such services 
have generally included provision of assistance in finding a new home 
and payment of moving expenses. 

The alleviation of deteriorating physical conditions in many 
sections of large central cities and the addition of new capital improve- 
ments will certainly require an increasing amount of family displace- 
ment and resultant stresses on Individual members. Just what the ef- 
fects of forced moves have been on child members of families is un- 
certain. The needs of the urban mobile school child; the importance of 
education as a public service provided by the school; and the existence 
of agencies whose single purpose is to provide moving aid, provide an 
opportunity to examine the ability of two functional institutions to 
respond to human needs. 



Study Objectives 

Although the initial portions of this study explore some of the 
problems and opportunities encountered by the school child who moves, 
the objectives of this research are essentially twofold: (1) to deter- 

mine the extent and nature of cooperation between elementary schools and 
relocation agencies in responding to the mobile child, and (2) to uncover 
the reasons for organizational cooperation — or its absence--in terms of 
the particular traits of each institutional type. The prime purpose of 
the study is to gain insights into the relationships which already exist 
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between the public relocation agency and school. 

Insights acquired here, hopefully, will provide a better under- 
standing of what forms of organizational behavior are desirable and how 
specialized organizations can be encouraged to perform in desired ways. 
This study attempts to avoid social ills by correcting the institutional 
processes which cause them, rather than to devise programs which treat 
the conditions resulting from the operation of imperfect institutions. 
Furthermore, information gained should be useful to the urban planner 
who works on the staff of a central planning agency of an urban local or 
regional government. 



Statement of Hypotheses 

The major mission of this study — to investigate the ability of 
the elementary school and relocation agency to respond cooperatively to 
complex human needs--was accomplished in four cities via interviewing 
school and relocation officials. Six hypotheses, having to do with or- 
ganizational structure and performance, were formulated and explored. 

They are essentially specifications of the following generic hypotheses: 
that there is little, if any, cooperative response between public ele- 
mentary schools and relocation agencies in serving the mobile school 
child, and that any variation in level or type of interaction between 
these institutions is related to some special or unique internal charac- 
teristics of the school, the relocation agency, or both. The specific 
hypotheses have been formed through a study of organizational literature. 
They are: 

Responsive interaction between the public elementary school and 
relocation agency will be greater — 
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(a) the less each organization is attached to a vertical hier- 
archy of organizations from which it can acquire needed 
resources. 

(b) the more the functions and objectives of each organization 
are similar as reflected in the type and amount of interest 
shown in their respective clients. 

(c) the more consensus between them exists regarding each 
other’s organizational *'d.»’T.ain.” 

(d) the greater the complexity of each organization’s staff: 
i.e., professional diversity, training, experience, etc. 

(e) the more each organization’s decision-making structure is 
decentralized. 

(f) the less operating procedures in each organization are 
formalized and routinized. 

These specific hypotheses are discussed in Chapter I. 

To explore these hypotheses, the research has focused on reloca- 
tion agencies and schools operating within four large central cities, all 
located within the northern portion of the midwestern region of the 
United States. Tho investigation focuses, in particular, on neighborhoods 
where pupil transiency is high, and where the quality of public education 
is relatively deficient. The cities are Cleveland, Ohio; Detroit, 
Michigan; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; and Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

The premise upon which this project is based is that there exists 
a relationship between pupil mobility and educational performance. The 
initial portion of the report reviews existing literature on the inci- 
dence of school pupil mobility and the possible effects of mobility on 
the child’s development. This information is supplemented by data from 
an exploratory survey dealing with the experiences and attitudes of a 
group of low income family relocatees with elementary school children 
who recently moved within Milwaukee. These preliminary studies add 
Weight to the validity of investigating the organizational relationships 
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between the relocation agency and the public school — the major focus 
of this project. 
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Scope of this Study 

Distinguishing between what this research will do and what it 
will not do is a helpful way to clarify the scope of the study. First, 
this research will not examine or evaluate in depth the substantive na- 
ture of services provided by the school or the relocation agency. For 
example, there will be no intensive discussion of the curriculum, the 
compensatory reading programs, the school lunch program, or psychological 
services offered by the school to its students, mobile or inunobile. 
Secondly, this research will not attempt to measure the effectiveness or 
success of educational and relocation programs. For example, statisti- 
cal summaries of the number of families relocated to decent, safe, and 
sanitary housing or the number of students attaining a respectable level 
of achievement will not be disct'ssed or compared. Finally, the findings 
of this research will not lead to a prescription of what the substantive 
nature of response to the mobile child ought to be — whether it should be 
counseling, compensatory educational programs, bussing to the original 
school to avoid school transfer, or whatever. 

This research will show organizational Interaction as it relates 
or fails to relate to the mobile child. For example, it may show the 
extent and nature of a particular progra*n which was jointly developed by 
the school and relocation agency to better serve the needs of, the mobile 
child. The study will show what influences organizational behavior, 
rather than measuring the effectiveness of interorganizational response. 
For example, it may be found that the presence of a significant 

A-ii 
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proportion of psychiatrists on the staff of a relocation agency tends 
to influence cooperative response between the schools and relocation 
agency. This research will also suggest ways in which institutional be- 
havior might be influenced, if need be, to serve special needs. For 
example, the findings may suggest that where school administrators pos- 
sess more autonomy in making decisions there is a greater chance for re- 
lations to develop between the school and other service agencies. 

Review of Literature 

An extensive review of literature having to do with urban public 
education, public relocation, and organizational theory failed to shed 
much light on the major subject to be explored here. A vast amount of 
literature exists dealing with the problems of improving the quality of 
public education within large city schools. Yet most of this literature 
fails to focus on how the programs of various central city agencies 
relate to those of the school and vice versa, beyond brief mention of 
the problem. 

The Call for ^^Coordination** Between the School and Other Local Organi- 
zations 

A few relatively recent sources dealing with the urban education 

problem do mention the need for increased coordination between the school 

and particular agencies, such as health and welfare, in responding to the 

3 

increasing seriousness and volume of community problems. Unfortunately, 
•*coordination'*--an ambiguous and much overused term--is given little 

3 

For example, see Carl L. Marburger, '^Co^aslderatlons for Educa- 
tional Planning,** and Henry Saltzman, **The Community School in the Urban 
Setting,** in A. Harry Passow, ed.. Education in Depressed Areas (New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1966 ;, pp* 298 - 331 . 
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meaning in these writings. The term has been assigned with many dif- 
ferent definitions. To some it is the bargainingi consultingi and 
negotiating which takes place throughout a decision-making process. To 
others it is the central direction given to a system of separately 
operating functions. It has been also interpreted as a mutual inter- 
action or adaption between different bodies. To others, coordination is 
a situation in which numerous groups or agencies work according to the 
same broad policies, toward shared objectives, or under common rules of 
behavior.^ 

Unfortunately, most of the literature mentioning coordination 
between the schools and other connnunity agencies has to do with activi- 
ties such as sharing and gathering community survey data, bringing to- 
gether administrators at various inter-agency meetings, or sharing 
physical facilities. This type of coordination is meant primarily to 
bring about certain benefits which accrue to the organizations themselves 
(e.g., operational efficiency); the benefits for the individual who is 
served by the organization are doubtful and difficult to determine. This 
lack of specificity in defining the meaning and benefits of coordination 
in the literature suggests that coordination is a valued end in itself 
rather than a means to accomplish other ends. 

Kahn's entire study deals with various aspects of utilizing com- 
munity agencies, including the school, in an integrated approach to pro- 
viding comprehensive services for children in trouble.^ Studies such as 

^Charles E. Lindblom, The Intelligence of Democracy (New York: 

The Free Press, 1966). Insights concerning the alternative definitions 
of coordination are included in this book. 

5 

Alfred J. Kahn, Planning Community Services for Children in 
Trouble (New York: Columbia University Press, 1963). 
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his, which emphasize description of the substantive nature of special 
child-oriented services, are important. The present sutdy, however, 
stresses the ability of two functional institutions to relate to one 
another in providing responsive services, rather than the particular na- 
ture of those services provided through cooperation. Though literature 
on urban education sometimes mentions coordination problems between the 
school and particular service functions, it does not deal with the 
relocation function. 

Literature on Relocation 

An enormous amount of material which addresses itself to various 
facets of the urban crisis touches on the problems of relocation. In 
addition, there are a substantial number of empirical studies which are 
concerned with the effectiveness of relocation programs and their prob- 
lems, but mostly those occurring in conjunction with urban renewal. This 
type of literature can be separated into two basic categories: (1) that 

which accentuates what relocation has done, and (2) that which emphasizes 
what relocation has not accomplished.^ 

The first position is frequently held by officials who have been 
in charge of urban renewal programs, who acknowledge the existence of 
relocation problems, but indicate that programs and policies are improv- 
ing and making such problems less significant.^ The opposing view, 

6 

Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, Relocation ; 
Unequal Treatment of People and Businesses Displaced by Governments 
(li^shington: Government Printing Office, 1965) , pp. 40-52. 

^Housing and Home Finance Agency, Office of the Administrator, 

The Housing of Relocated Families: Summary of a Bureau of Census Survey 
of Families Recently Displaced from Urban Renewal Sites (Washington, 
1965); and William L. Slayton, ••The Operation and Achievements of the 
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often held by social scientists and i some planning intellectuals, centers 

around the belief that a loss of home and community may involve serious 

financial, social, and psychological costs for families if their prob- 

0 

lems are not recognized and met by relocation programs. 

One of the primary weaknesses of the existing relocation litera- 
ture, for our purposes, has been its failure to identify the strain which 
the relocation process exerts on the school child and on educational in- 
stitutions. Recent trends tending towards a better understanding of the 
educational needs of various sub-groups in central cities have not yet 
sensitized critics of relocation into documenting their thoughts along 
this line. 

The absence of literature and empirical research on relations be- 
tween the central city school and the relocation service agency high- 
lights the need for inquiry. The marginally related literature which 
does exist merely provides useful background information. A different 
type of literature does exist, however, which has been particularly 
relevant in designing the approach of this study. This literature, which 
discusses theoretical interpretations of interorganizational relations, 
has been recently evolving as a part of the more general body of litera- 
ture having to do with organizational theory. 



Urban Renewal Program, in James Q. Wilson, ed.. Urban Renewal: The 
Record and the Controversy (Cambridge, Mass.: M.I.T. Press, 1967), 
pp. 189-229. 

g 

A sampling of these studies includes Herbert J. Cans, The Urban 
Villagers (New York; The Free Press, 1962); David Thursz, Where Are They 
Now ? (Washington; Health and Welfare Council of the National Capital 
Area, 1966); and Marc Fried, ••Grieving for a Lost Home; Psychological 
Costs of Relocation, •• and Chester Hartman, ••The Housing of Relocated 
Families," both in Wilson, op« clt « The Thursz study shows that some 
fundamental problems , rooted in poverty, continued, or even intensified, 
during the five years following relocation from Southwest Washington, 

D. C. 
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Evolving Organizational Theory 

Regarding organizational analyses, especially In administrative 
science and political sociology, studies of purposive change have tra- 
ditionally focused upon problems of organizational effectiveness. Much 
of this literature has been concerned with influences upon effectiveness 
from within the organization. For example, the early work of Max Weber 
distinguished three typical ways by which authority in organizations is 

legitimized and articulated the features of rational-legal bureaucracy 

9 

as an alternative to the charismatic and traditional types. Later the 
human relations approach evolved out of the recognition of the failure of 
more classical forms of organization to incorporate humanistic features 
and social dynamics. 

More recent theories of complex organizations have attempted to 
integrate the humanistic and classical features of earlier theories and 
to move beyond the boundaries of the organization to an examination of 
interorganizational and field relationships. Prominent among these the- 
ories are those embodying concepts and procedures of systems analysis. 

The open system cybernetic model developed by Katz and Kahn is an exam- 
ple of the systems approach. In addition to encouraging a higher 
degree of sophistication in analysis of the interplay of sociological and 
structural factors within the organization, the cybernetic, open-systems 



Max Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic Organization , transi 
by A. M. Henderson and Talcott Parsons (Glencoe, 111.: Free Press, 1947). 

^^For example, see Elton Mayo, The Human Problems of an Industrial 
Civilization (London: Macmillan, 1933); and F. J. Roethlisberger and 
W. J, Dickson, Management and the Worker (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1939). 

^^Daniel Katz and Robert L. Kahn, The Social Psychology of 
Organizations (New York: Wiley, 1966). 
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model places major emphasis upon the environmental and field relation- 
ships of the organization. In essencei It attemptf? to portray the 
organization society. 

The theory of purposive social organization, relationships, and 
change is currently a lively arena of debate and investigation. 

What can be said is that at the polar extremes of social philos- 
ophy lie the laissez-faire ideology, holding essentially that 
interorganizational transaction and interaction ought not to be 
regulated by the larger societal system save in those rare in- 
stances where grave social damage would result from non-inter- 
vention; and the totalitarian view that all organizations within 
a society exist for the benefit of the society and therefore must 
be regulated by the social order both in their relations with other 
organizational components of the society and in their internal 
affairs in order to realize the greatest social good.^-2 

Recent literature has attempted to describe the future nature of organi- 
zations, but these studies are more a projection of an evolutionary pat- 

13 

tern than a prescription as to effective organizational strategy. Ac- 
cording to the general argument, the pace of change is becoming so rapid 
in modern society that continuing structures quickly lose their reason for 
being and sometimes become barriers to effective problem solving. 

In response, it is predicted that organizations will experiment 
with new and unusual forms created to deal with new and more complex sit- 
uations. Hence, the literature anticipates that organizations will be- 
come more flexible, creative structures and will be more responsive to 
the needs and desires of people, especially in terms of their self-devel- 
opment. 



12 

Kenneth K. Henning, **Organi zing America* s Cities: Toward a 
Convergence of Administrative Theory and Municipal Practice** (paper pre- 
pared at the Center for Advanced Study in Organization Science, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, n. d.), p. 33. (Mimeographed.) 

13 

Warren G. Bennis, Changing Organizations (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1966); Warren G. Bennis, **Post-Bureaucratic Leadership,** 
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A growing amount of organizational literature and analysis is 
emphasizing the importance of organizational strategies which take into 
account relationships beyond the boundaries of the organization! Fur- 
thermore, the trend seems to be toward development of a concept of the 
total interorganizational field in given issue areas rather than toward 
maximizing the effectiveness and efficiency of component units. 



The Usefulness of Interorganizational Literature 

Much of the more recent interorganizational work has focused on 

community service organizations, such as health agencies and community 

chests. Despite its early stage of development, research such as that 

of Levine and White, Litwak and Hylton, Thompson, Warren, and others 

presents useful schemes for conceptualizing the research described in 

these pages, as well as providing thoughtful concepts and hypotheses re- 

14 

garding interorganizational relations. The use of interorganizational 
concepts not only provides a base from which we can investigate the 
reasons for relationships between the public school and relocation agency, 
but also in conjunction with the findings, suggests ways in which organ- 
izational relationships may be encouraged if necessary, both for the two 
types of institutions studied here, and for various public human- service- 
oriented organizations in our society, especially those within the large 
central city. 



Transaction (Summer, 1969), 44-51, 61; and Alvin Toffler, Future Shock 
(New^ork: ^Bantam, 1971), pp. 124-151. 

14 

Sol Levine and P. E. White, ''Exchange as a Conceptual Framework 
for the Study of Interorganizational Relationships," Administrative 
Science Quarterly , V (March, 1961), 583-597; Eugene Litwak and Lydia F. 
Hylton, "Interorganizational Analysis: A Hypothesis on Coordinating 
Agencies," Administrative Science Quarterly , VI (March, 1962); James D. 
Thompson, ed.. Approaches to Organizational Design (Pittsburgh: 
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Organization of this Report 

The material which is presented in this report falls into four 
major parts: (Da discussion of conceptual and methodological con- 

siderations; (2) a discussion of residential mobility, school-pupil tran- 
siency, and the effects of moving on the school child in the inner city; 
(3) a discussion of the research findings regarding the extent and na- 
ture of interaction between the school and relocation agency in response 
to the child and of the pertinent characteristics of each organization 
which determine cooperation; and (4) a discussion of the implications of 
the findings, juxtaposed to organizational theory, for the planning of 
interorganiza tional^re lations. 

Chapter I includW a discussion of the context of the study, 
methodologies, conceptual development, and statement of hypotheses. The 
high amounts of intra-city population mobility and resultant effects on 
school transiency are presented in Chapter II. Drawing from literature 
and the Milwaukee study findings. Chapter III discusses the potential 
effects of mobility on the school child of the inner city. Chapter IV 
presents the major research findings and shows how particular organiza- 
tional properties relate to the dependent activity of organizational 
interaction in response to the mobile child. Chapter V examines the 
varying structure and performance of both the elementary schools and 
relocation agencies as they relate to the interaction observed between 
the two types of institutions. The final chapter interprets the findings 
to suggest how changes in interorganizational behavior may be encouraged. 

University of Pittsburgh Press, 1966); and Roland L. Warren, *’The Inter- 
organizational Field as a Focus for Investigation,” Administrative 
Science Quarterly , XII (December, 1967), 396-419. 




CHAPTER I 



CONCEPTUAL AND METHODOLOGICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

This study is primarily concerned with the ability of city public 
elementary schools and public relocation service agencies to respond to 
the individual needs of mobile school children. With this in mind, this 
research attempts to answer a number of questions. 

How serious is pupil mobility in the inner city? Does the in- 
tensity of pupil mobility in predominantly low -income inner-city areas 
contrast with the intensity of pupil mobility in other parts of the 
central city and metropolitan area? How does moving affect the inner- 
city child who must 'transfer schools? 

What has been the response on the part of the public school and/or 

y' 

the relocation agency in response to the mobile school child? What is 
the nature and extent of exchange between these two types of organiza- 
tions? What are the reasons for the presence or absence of exchange 
between them? Finally, what Implications can be drawn from the findings 
regarding (a) the improvement of relationships between the school and 
relocation agency in response to the child, (b) the planning of institu- 
tional change, (c) the role of the public planner in b, and (d) further 
directions for research? The remainder of this chapter describes the 
conceptual and methodological considerations which were taken into account 
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in designing a research effort which could get to the answers of the above 
questions. 

Definition of Terms 

Several terms, used frequently throughout this report, need to be 
clarified. "'The terms institution , organization , and agency are used 
interchangeably unless otherwise specified. They refer to groups of 
public servants who are organized to attain special goals or carry out 
particular functions. 

For purposes of study, the relocation agencies and public schools 
will be viewed as **organi2ations,” in the sociological sense. An organi- 
zation is a human grouping. It can be distinguished from other types of 
human aggregates such as primary groups, voluntary associations, com- 
munities, and nations. Some sociologists limit organizations to those 
social units or groups formed to seek specific goals; to them, this is 
the feature which distinguishes organizations from other social groups.^ 
Another distinction is that while the characteristics and actions of 

primary groups are usually diffuse, those of organizations tend to have 

2 

a certain degree of specification and are always planned. The author 
chooses to assume that the reader has a fairly crisp conception of what 
an organization is and prefers to use the broad definition supplied by 
Barnard: an organization is a "system of consciously coordinated 

^Amitai Etzioni , Modern Organizations (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: 
Prentice-Hall, 1964), p. 3; and Talcott Parsons, Structure and Process 
in Modern Societies (Glencoe, 111.: Free Press, 1960l, p. 17. 

2 

Talcott Parsons, "Suggestions for a Sociological Approach to the 
Theory of Organizations," Administrative Science Quarterly, I (June, 

1956), 63-85. 
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activities or forces of two or more persons.” 

The term bureaucracy is used here to mean that type of hierarchical 

organization which is designed rationally to coordinate the work of many 

individuals in the pursuit of large-scale administrative tasks. This 

term is used in the sociological sense, as designating a certain type of 

structure, but is not to be equated with routine, inefficiency, red tape, 

4 

and the like. As the term is being used here, every bureaucracy is an 
organization, but any organization need not be a bureaucracy. Further- 
more, an organization like the public elementary school can be a part 
of a bureaucracy (a larger organization). 

Transiency and mobility refer to any movement associated with the 
geographical relocation of one's place of residence. Turnover refers to 
the amount or proportion of pupils entering and leaving a school during 

a specified period of time. Unless specified, pupil turnover is a result 

5 

of geographical relocation of residence. 

Finally, it is necessary to distinguish between the terms central 

city and inner city as they are used in this report. The central city 

is usually defined within the context of a metropolitan region. 

Each metropolitan area consists of heavily populated land whose 
central and other portions have a high degree of economic and 
social interaction. The central portion is generally called 



Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of the Executive (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1948), p. 73. 

4 

Lewis A. Coser and Bernard Rosenberg, eds«, Sociological Theory ; 
A Book of Readings (New York: Macml llan Co* , 1964), p. 463. 

^Appendix A contains specific definitions of pupil mobility as 
defined by the public school systems studied in this project. See 
p. 264. 
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central city (cities). It is the major population, economic, social, 
and governmental center of the area, but it is not necessarily 
central in spatial terms; that is, at the geographical center of 
the area. The other portions are usually called the suburban or 
outlying parts. ^ 

The current criteria used by the U, S. Census Bureau in designating 
a geographic area as being metropolitan in character is that it has a 
central city with a population size of at least 50,000.^ We will use 
Census criteria in defining central city in this study. 

Inner city is a term which has gradually evolved to become asso- 
ciated with primarily residential sub^sections of central cities having 
distinct social, economic, and physical conditions. In central cities 
of the North Central and Northeastern sections of the United States, 
inner-city areas are frequently singled out due to the predominance of 
black residents. Inner-city areas can be more accurately Identified, 
however, as sub-sections of central cities which are in a state of compre- 
hensive decay; this is independent of the location of the central city of 
which they are a part or the ethnic background of their population. 

Inner-city areas are defined here as being those sections of 
central cities where the symptoms of lower class society are prevalent. 
Low aspiration, poor education, family instability, illegitimacy, unem- 
ployment, crime, drug addiction, alcoholism, frequent illness, and early 

g 

death are some of the common symptoms. The most visible characteristic 



^John C. Bollens and Henry J. Schmandt, The Metropolis! Its People , 
Politics, and Economic Life (New York: Harper an^Row, 1965), pp. 6-7. 

^Executive Office of the President, Office of Management and Budget, 
'^Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas," April, 1967, Washington, D. C. 
(Xeroxed.) This memo is currently being revised as Circular No. A-A6, 
August, 1971. 

g 

Kenneth B. Clark, Dark Ghetto (New York: Harper and Row, 1965), 
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of the inner city is its physical ugliness and deteriorated physical 
structures. 

Examples of inner-city areas, in accordance with the definition 
used here, are Harlem, Lawndale, and Hough. Examples of central cities 
are New York City, Chicago, and Cleveland. 

Public education and relocation services are administered on a 
centra 1 - c i ty- wl de basis. This study focuses on how they relate to 
children living and moving within the Inner-city areas of their respective 
central cities. Thus, the context within which the study takes place is 
the inner city of large metropolitan areas. 

The Study Context 

Selection of Study Sites 

The study was limited to four cities since the finds are not meant 
to describe the U. S. situation, but merely to develop some sound hypo- 
theses that might be tested elsewhere. Each of the study cities had a 
1960 Census population of 450,000 or more and is located within the North 

9 

Central-Great Lakes region of the United States. These clties--Cleveland 
Ohio; Detroit, Michigan; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; and Minneapolis, Minnesota- 
were selected primarily due to their similarities in terms of geographic 
location, population size, and age.^^ 

9 

Since this study was initiated, the 1970 Census population figures 
have become available. Following are the 1970 population estimates for 
the four central-city study sites: Cleveland, 751,000; Detroit, 1,509,000 

Milwaukee, 717,000; and Minneapolis, 434,000 (St. Paul, Minnesota, 
310,000). 

^^Chicago, Illinois was excluded due to its disproportionately 
large size; its 1960 population of 3,550,000 is almost equal to the com- 
bined populations of the four selected cities. 
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Their location within the North Central region, for example, has 
a great deal to do with the similar nature and extent of population 
in-migration experienced (both past and present), their current level of 
Industrialization, their socio-cultural milieu, and their administrative 
relationships with the Federal bureaucracy.^^ Another important reason 
for the selection of this particular set of cities was the availability 
of data useful to this study. Beyond the location of the study sites, 
their inner-city areas are most appropriate for this study since the 
complexity and seriousness of the human situation in them is a powerful 
threat to any attempt to improve the intellectual and overall development 
of a child. 

The Inner City 

The current difficulties of providing a learning experience ap- 
propriate to the various life styles of many students in thsse inner-city 
areas represents both a critical dilemma and a challenge for public 
policy-makers to face. It is abundantly clear that the complexity of 
problems is not only a result of any peculiar abilities of the child, or 
of the practices and procedures of the public school system and its opera- 
tion alone, but is firmly rooted in the environment to which the child is 
constantly attached and within which the school must operate. 

The inner-city envirorunent is characterized by numerous elements, 
all interacting while contributing to the monumental problems of city 

^^For example, most of the local relocation agencies* contacts 
with the Federal government are carried out via the same U. S. Department 
of Housing and Urban Development Regional Office in Chicago, Illinois. 

See Appendix D, p* 300. 

12 

Inner-city areas within the study cities include the Hough area 
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schools* It is extremely difficult to rank the various elements in 
terms of their importance to the urban student and his education* As 
stated by the Riles Report, prepared by the U. S* Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, ”Some, of course, are clearly more significant 
than others, such as health and food, but beyond the basic survival 

1 3 

level, the ordering by significance becomes increasingly less clear*" 

Due to the intense interaction of environmental elements, it is 
difficult to determine cause and effect relationships, as well* It is 
important, however, to bear in mind the ecology of the particular type 
of environmental setting with which we are dealing in this study* The 
discussion which follows describes the inner-city context conceptualized 
as having three major elements; conditions, institutions, and values. 

In reality, these elements are complexly related to one another* Within 
the framework provided, however, the numerous and unique elements 
impinging on the urban school child directly and indirectly can be 
described* In addition, the following discussion serves to paint a 
general picture of the study context* 

Conditions 

"Conditions" refers to the social, economic, and physical traits 
and trends caused by the development of urbanized areas over time* 

Since World War II, one such condition has been the migration of many 

of Cleveland, Model Cities area in Detroit, Inner Core of Milwaukee, and 
the Model Cities area and Near North Side of Minneapolis* 

13 

Report of the Task Force on Urban Education of the Department 
of Health* Education and Welfare Office of Education , Wilson C* Riles, 
chairman, Congressional Record * CXV (January 20* 1970 ) , E34 * 
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middle and upper income members of city populations to the suburbs. At 
the same time, many low income residents have either remained or moved 
into central cities. This pattern has created a situation in which the 
high tax producers--bu8iness and professional salaried persons--are 
leaving the city, while the consumers of taxes--the more impoverished 
populace — are replacing them and concentrating in the inner city. Many 
of the latter are racial or ethnic minorities. 

Thus the city is left with a dependent population, largely segre- 
gated according to race and ethnicity, which has a definite need for 
services but an inability to pay for them. This condition is contributing 
to the deterioration of the city tax-base, while at the same time demand- 
ing higher costs for education, as well as other services such as welfare, 
low -income housing, and fire and police protection. In addition, services 
must be provided for people living in the suburbs and working in the 

central city such as freeways, infrastructure for large office buildings, 

14 

traffic control, and refuse collection. 

Education is more costly in the central city than in other areas. 

It takes more resources to effectively educate a child from an econom- 
ically disadvantaged background than to educate a child from a middle or 
upper income background who may receive extra academic help, attention, 
motivation, and private tutoring at home. Also, relatively higher main- 
tenance and security expenditures are required for schools within the 
city, largely because of vandalism. 

14 

A more detailed review of these conditional aspects of metro- 
politan areas may be found in the following sources: John C. Bollens 

and Henry J. Schmandt, The Metropolis; Its People, Politics, and 
Economic Life (New York; Harper and Row, 1970), pp. 1-140, 245-273; and 
David C. Ranney, Planning and Politics in the Metropolis (Columbus, 

o9 
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Other conditions which affect the inner-city child's education 
and the school's ability to reach him are malnutrition and dietary inad- 
equacies. A malnourished child will respond less to his surroundings and 
thus learn less from them; he will not react so candidly and will be more 
apathetic; thus parental attention and affection may be reduced since 
the need for it may not be expressed by the child. Also, an ailment which 
results from malnutrition may interfere with the child's learning process 
and result in later and more lingering effects on mental performance.^^ 

The child in the inner city lives and grows up within the shadow 
of unemployment and underemployment. Perceiving the difficulties which 
others around him have in becoming gainfully employed makes education 
seem less relevant, less purposeful, and less attractive. The continuing 
trend of metropolitan economic decentralization has not improved this 
matter. Retail establishments have been following the population shift 
toward the suburbs. Manufacturing establishments have been decentralizing. 
The suburbs and periphery of metropolitan areas offer better transporta- 
tion facilities, more space, and lower taxes, which encourage firms to 
make the move. 

The moaning of this decentralization of economic activities is 
doublet (1) the growth in jobs is mainly taking place in the suburbs, 
and (2) the transportation systems and job recruiting channels are not 
well-geared for the inner-city residents who want to work. Inner-city 
residents, many of whom do not have marketable skills in the first place, 

Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Co., 1969), Chapter 5. 

Cravioto, E. DeLichardie, and H. G. Birch, '^Nutrition, Growth 
and Neuro- Integrative Development: An Experiment and Ecologic Study," 
Pediatrics , No. 38 (1966). 
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do not know about many available jobs and cannot get to them easily,^^ 
Furthermore, if an inner-city resident who is black does find a job, 
studies have shown that he may not receive an income equivalent to that 
of most white employees working at the same level, 

The poor condition of housing, overcrowding, intense environmental 
pollution, and accumulating refuse all contribute to the health dilemma 
in the inner city. The substandard housing and overcrowding factors have 
an effect on children's learning ability as well. The deteriorating 
physical environment demands that neighborhoods be redeveloped or re- 
furbished, the result being the forcing of large numbers of low-income 
families out of their dwellings and into searching for a new home among 
a dwindling supply of low*cost housing. In addition to the direct 
economic and social-psychological consequences these actions bring to the 
families involved, they contribute to the high residential turnover in 
inner-city areas. 

A dwindling central city tax base, a growing demand for more central 
city services, malnutrition, unemployment and low economic status, poor 
living conditions, and high residential mobility are some of the more 
basic elements of the inner-city environment which are interrelated and 
make it difficult for many children who live there to receive a stable 
and protective family life, as well as a useful and meaningful education, 

^^Benjamin Chinitz, ed,. City and Suburb; The Economics of Metro - 
politan Growth (Englewood Cliffs, N, J,: Prentice-Hall, 1964); E. Hoover 
and R, Vernon, Anatomy of a Metropolis (New York: Doubleday, 1962); 

National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders, pp, 123-131; D, K, Newman, 
"The Decentralization of Jobs," Monthly Labor Review (May, 1967), 7-13; 
and Wilbur Thompson, A Preface to Urban Economics (Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkin s , 1965 ) , ~ 

^^Report of the Task Force on Urban Education, CXV (January 20. 
1970), E3TT 
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The conditions of the inner city threaten the success of the public 

18 

educational system in achieving its basic objectives. 

Institutions 

{ Institutions are set forth here as being well-established patterns 
for meeting human needs, generally carried out by established organiza- 
tions. Institutions encourage normative behavior and carry out policies 
(through practices, laws, customs) that set forth methods by which human 
needs are to be met. Institutions can be public or private, formal or 
informal. 

The multiplicity of public agencies which perform various social 
and economic functions has become a familiar component of the inner-city 
area, and these agencies are exerting more and more pressure on one 
another, including the school and its educational program. The popula- 
tion is highly dependent on services provided by many of these institu- 
tions. They include organizations such as the welfare agency, health 

% 

center, housing and urban renewal agencies, police department, civic and 
service groups, churches, organized gangs, economic opportunity centers, 
manpower training centers, drug rehabilitation centers, youth development 
organizations and others, all of which can have a considerable effect on 
the socialization and skill development of the child who grows up in the 
inner city. The public relocation agency is a part of this organizational 
agglomeration. 

Furthermore, many local institutions are becoming more oriented 

18 

For a comprehensive discussion of the problems of the public 
school in the central city and city conditions as they relate to the 
school, see Report of the Task Force on Urban Education of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare Office of Education . 
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toward district, regional, state or national offices and less and less 

to one another within the inner city (or within the central city or 

metropolitan area)# As they become more closely related to the state and 

national systems, much of their decision-making prerogative concerning 

their function and structure is transferred vertically to headquarters 

and regional offices, leaving a narrower scope of function over which 

local units, responsible to the local community, can exercise autonomous 
19 

power# 

A wide array of institutional services exists In most urban areas, 

yet the total needs of the clientele cannot be met by these services 

20 

unless such efforts are Integrated and done so at the local level# Like 
those of the school, the program activities of othet socializing and 
service organizations, such as relocation agencies, are usually Imple- 
mented independently of one another in response to specialized needs and/or 
desires# This phenomena-- the focusing toward the maximization of specific 
goals--creates distinct gaps of services and inconsistencies among the 
institutions In meeting community goals# It is the well-being of the 
family or its children which seems to suffer as a result of the Inade- 
quacies among specific goal-oriented agencies# 

Values and Attitudes 

Values and attitudes are another Important component of the inner- 
city environment# Here, values are distinguished from attitudes as being 

19 

Roland L# Warren, The Community In America (Chicago: Rand 
McNally, 1963)# Warren distinguishes between horizontally-linked and 
vertically-linked organizations# See also David L# Sills, The Volunteers : 
Means and Ends in a National Organization (Glencoe* 111*: Free Press. 

1957). 
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Matthew B# Miles, **Some Properties of Schools as Social Systems,'* 
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21 

of a more transcending nature which, in fact, guide one's attitudes. 

Due to the seemingly infinite number of attitudes that exist in the Inner 
city, and due to the relative importance of values, this discussion will 
focus upon a description of how certain values represent important parts 
of the inner-city context. 

Remembering that values shape individual attitudes, values them- 
selves are shaped by other components of the environment. Values are 
initially a function of how people perceive they stand relative to their 
needs. Such perceptions are themselves related to the components of the 
environment; (a) how well the social system functions for them (con- 
ditions), (b) the structure of the system (institutions), and (c) values 
and attitudes of others shaped by such variables as similarities in 
culture, class, sex, occupation, education, religion, and political 
identification. 

Values relevant to this study can be classified according to four 
reference groups: the residents of the inner city, the public institu- 

tions, the constituency of the institutions dealt with in this report 
(children), and the street-level bureaucrats. The following discussion 
presents some examples. 

Of importance to most residents of the inner city who are visible 
ethnic minorities (especially blacks) is the value of equality--brother- 
hood, equal opportunity for all. The importance given this value is 

in Goodwin Watson, ed. , Change in School Systems (Washington: National 
Training Laboratories, 1967), p. 4. 

21 

There has been little consensus about the exact conceptual dif- 
ference between an attitude and a value. Although they are frequently 
used interchangeably, they are differentiated here according to Rokeach's 
conception. See Milton Rokeach, "The Role of Values in Public Opinion 
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largely related to their historical oppression and relative deprivation 
as a racial group and current hope for economic , social , and political 
betterment stimulated by the civil rights movement. Black consciousness, 
one form of which is black power , means development of a new self-image 
and dignity among black people by increasing their control over organiza- 
tions and institutions which affect them, their participation in the 

22 

decision-making process, and their sense of community identification. 

This movement has gained an impressive degree of strength and influence 
and is an indication of the growing importance placed on the value of 
self-respect within the black community. 

Another dimension of values existing in the inner city is that 
possessed by public and private, formal and inforniaT^rganizations. 

Private and informal organizations can have a wide variety of highly- 
regarded values among themselves; e. g., the church and salvation, the 
street gang and social recognition, the private business and a comfortable 
and prosperous life, or the family and security--taking care of loved 



ones. 



There is much less variation among the values which public organi- 
zations regard highly. In most cases, public organizations are, at least 
in the long run, accountable to the public and, therefore, must be respon- 
sible in serving the public since their future existence depends on it. 
Thus, their ultimate value is responsibility. Since most public organiza- 
tions must cater to such a diversity of individual citizens (and values), 



Research/’ The Public Opinion Quarterly, XXXII (Winter, 1968-1969), 
547-559. 

22 

Stokely Carmichael and Charles V. Hamilton, Black Power (New 
York: Vintage, 1967). 
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they give much weight to the values of efficiency, reliability, precision, 
23 

and fairness. The public elementary school and the relocation agency 
are no different on this account. 

It is difficult to discuss precisely the nature of the values 
held by the public organizational constituency with which this study 
deals. Although children of the inner city do have values, they are in 
some state of flux, being shaped and reshaped, due to the variability of 
day-to-day experiences which affect them at their younger, more impres- 
sionable stage of life. 

24 

The street-level bureaucrat is that individual who is an 
employee of a public service organization and who has face-to-face con- 
tact with the individual citizens receiving a public service. Examples 
of the street-level bureaucrat in the inner city are the school teacher, 

25 

policeman, and social worker. To the extent that he has a Job, relative 
economic security, and, in most cases, chooses to reside outside the inner 
city, the bureaucrat at street level brings into the inner city a set of 
values which are, to varying degrees, different from those normally found 
among inner-city residents. 

The bureaucrats' values are more likely to be shaped by the norms 
of the middle class segment of our society. Values which a large portion 

Harold L. Wilensky and Charles N. Lebeaux, Industrial Society 
and Social Welfare (New York: Free Press, 1965), pp. 235-247. 

^^This term was originated by Michael Lipsky in "Toward a Theory 
of Street-Level Bureaucracy," Institute for Research on Poverty Discus - 
sion Papers (Madison: University of Wisconsin, 1969). 

25 

See National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders, "Between 
Black and White — The Faces of American Institutions in the Ghetto" in 
Supplemental Studies for the National Advisory Commission on Civil 
Disorders (Washington; Government Printing Office, 1968), pp. 69-215. 
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of street-level bureaucrats are likely to superimpose on the inner city 

on a daily basis are ambition, individual responsibility, skills and 

achievement, worldly asceticism (postponing immediate satisfaction for 

long-term goals), rationality, getting along with people (manners, 

courtesy, per sonabili ty) , control of physical aggression, constructive 

26 

leisure, and respect for property. 

Such individual values are consistent with what most public 
service organizations expect in their employees. For example, a person 
with ambition and certain skills is looked upon as a valuable asset by an 
organization. Furthermore, the more a bureaucrat gives of his time and 
energy to an organization, the more that organization will try to satisfy 
his desires regarding personal long-term goals, as long as he exhibits 
some semblance of rationality and has not been unkind or personally offend- 
ing. Organizations such as the public school have rules which are meant 
to protect school facilities and property. The bureaucrat with middle 
class norms can easily support and enforce such rules. 

On the other hand, the bureaucrat may choose to counteract, at 
certain times, the acceptance of organizational values especially where 
they are perceived to dominate or jeopardize more personal values which 
are held dearly, such as those related to career goals or inner satis- 
faction. An indication which exemplifies this phenomenon is the increas- 
ing organization and unionization of school teachers. Their more organized 
and militant grievance activities represent a general dissatisfaction with 

26 

Thomas S. Langner, "Socioeconomic Status and Personality Char- 
acteristics" in School Children in the Urban Slum; Readings in Social 
Science Research , ed» by Joan I. Roberts (New York: Free Press, 1967) , 
p. 187. 
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their teaching situation. 

* ★ ★ ★ ★ 

The context of this study has been conceptualized as a set of 
conditions, institutions, and values. Actually, these components are 
intricately tied to one another, some in a complementary way, others in 
conflict; some strongly, others weakly. Although the quality of urban 
life is deteriorating in a morass of environmental problems and issues 
so complex as to appear almost beyond remedy, the purpose of engaging in 
this somewhat extended description of the inner-city context was not to 
express this notion alone. 

The inclusion of such a discussion is to serve also as a reminder 
to the reader that this study focuses on a specific part of the inner- 
city context, a part so relatively small that no matter what opportunities, 
new Ideas, and reconmendations are generated by the findings of this 
research, they will be of minimal value uhless attempts are made to relate 
them subsequently back to the context. Numerous features of the inner- 
city environment will have to be taken Into account In designing pre- 
scriptive attempts to improve the meaning and Impact of education there. 

To bring successful results, any response of the school and/or relocation 
agency must be but a part of a more extensive strategy designed to 
stabilize and upgrade the learning experience of children within the 
inner city. ^ 

Basic Assumptions of the Organizational Analysis 
Inner-City School Orientation 

Many conditions of the inner-city environment have acted as 
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obstacles to the fulfillment of educational objectives. Values and 

institutional factors many times complicate these conditions. Although 

acknowledging the existence of such problems, most urban public schools 

have not yet been able to respond adequately to the needs of school 

children within this distinctive environmental setting. 

Many educators are beginning to realize that if schools are ever 

to become successful within the inner city and to respond more appro*- 

priately and effectively to the needs of the communities which they serve, 

their programs must reflect combinations of modified curriculum, staff 

development, enlightened staff attitudes, supportive services, parent 

27 

support, and adequate funding. It is assumed in this study--which 

deals with a particular aspect of the above--that the urban school is 

- /‘ 

concerned with attempting to help minimize any negative effects of a 
school child^s experience, including those derived from mobility. 

Relocation Agency Orientation 

An increasing number of people in inner cities have been forced 
to move to make way for public improvements such as urban renewal, high- 
way construction, public housing construction, code enforcement, and 
other activities administered by agencies at all levels of government. 
Ever since 1937, the Federal government and, more recently, states and 
municipalities have authorized the provision of assistance to families, 
individuals, and businesses who have been forced to move for one of the 
above reasons. In 1937, the Federal legislation regarding displacement 
due to low-rent housing construction encouraged local authorities to 

27 

Report of the Task Force on Urban Education, CXVI (January 19, 
1970), H9. 
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"exert every effort to relocate occupants into decent, safe, and sanitary 

28 

dwellings well within their financial reach. In 1956, the provisions 
for displacees were augmented when Congress authorized the payment of 
reasonable and necessary moving expenses to displacees. 

Today, the preferable relocation objectives in housing and com- 
munity development seem to be oriented toward eliminating substandard 
housing and finding and assuring a decent living environment for all 
residents; providing uniform relocation assistance to all displacees 

regardless of the purpose for which they must move; and providing social 

29 

services in helping displacees readjust to new living patterns. It is 
assumed in this study that relocation organizations*-those agencies which 
are responsible for seeing to it that such assistance and services are 
passed on to the appropriate people — are concerned with minimizing the 
hardships of displacement and maximizing the opportunities it creates. 

Psychological vs. Sociological Approach 

The study of organizations can be encountered from several points 
of view. The particular perspective from which organizations are viewed 
largely depends on the specific purpose for which they are being re- 
searched. They can be studied in historical, economic, and political 
perspectives. The psychological approach views organizations as a col- 
lection of individuals whose mix of individual traits — such as values, 
behavior, personalities, aspirations, and interests — affect the way the 
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Robert P, Groberg, Centralized Relocation; A New Municipal 
Service (Washington, D. C.: National Association of Housing and Re- 
development Officials, 1969), p, 5. 
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organization goes about its business. Probably the most realistic and 

advanced conception of the organization is the socio-psychological 

approach which recognizes the interdependence between the ’^institution" 

and the "individual member between the organizational role or position 

30 

and the personality, between systemic expectations and human needs. 

To consider all, or even some of the interacting organizational and human 
elements in this study, however, would be too complicated a task and 
would demand a sizeable undertaking beyond the objectives and resources 
of this particular project. 

In this study the public school and relocation organizations are 
examined from a sociological perspective. They are seen as collective 
entities which are concerned with procurement of resources necessary to 
carry out their function, which have institutionalized procedures for 
bringing resources to bear on goal attainment, and which have patterns 
defining and regulating the limits of their commitment. Therefore, the 
sociological approach deals with organizational elements such as skills, 
social positions and organizational roles, rewards, decision-making, 
goals, and rules, but not individual personalities, ambitions, and frus- 
trations. 

It is a mistake to assume that any particular form of organization, 
in the sociological sense alone, determines its success in attaining 
goals or dealing with its environment. Panuch has stated that "any 
organization — whether it is of a business or government character — is 

30 

Getzels portrays this theoretical conception of the organization 
most appropriately. See J. W. Getzels and E. G. Cuba, "Social Behavior 
and the Administrative Process," The School Review, LXV (Winter, 1957), 
429. 
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nothing more than a vehicle through which policies are administered, 

decisions made, and operations audited in compliance with policies as 
31 

established." In discussing relocation, he suggests that what is 
needed is wise policies, responsive organization, and individuals who are 
sympathetic with the plight of those human beings whose homes, lives, 
and businesses are uprooted through no fault of their own. His statement 
can easily be applied to organizations with other goals. 

This study emphasizes how organizations carry out activities in 
terms of their organizational traits and interaction, i\ather than what 
they do in terms of the policies they support. This emphasis on the 
nature of organizations is not intended to demean the importance of 
policies as elements in moving toward objectives. Rather, the author 
feels that organizations have all too often been taken for granted by 
decision-makers, policy-makers, political advisors, and planners; their 
capacity for handling problems and effectuating policies has been fre- 
quently considered as a given. However, it is often the particular makeup 
of the organization designated to serve a certain policy which can hamper 
the actual accomplishment of the goals that policy pursues. 

On the other hand, an organization with a different mix of so- 
ciological traits might be better prepared to adapt to changes in its 
environment and might respond with greater success to it. The ability 
to recognize such features of organizations and to see how they relate to 
organizational performance is important to the planner, especially if he 
is involved in applying the process of planning to the fields of educa- 
tion, health, and other human services. 

31 

J. Anthony Panuch, Relocation in New York City , Report to the 
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For the purpose of studying the nature and extent of organiza- 
tional behavior, and particularly interaction, the sociological emphasis 
seems most appropriate, for, if in the outcome of this study it becomes 
possible to suggest that changes in certain organizational characteristics 
are liable to lead toward particular forms of interorganizational be- 
havior, those prescribed changes and modified behavior will be more than 
just changes and differences in individual personnel. Furthermore, 
emphasis on the sociological perspective enables a sharper focus on those 
features of the organization deemed to be important for the purposes of 
this study and reduces the complexity of discussing organizational 
characteristics such as the influences and interactions of myriad indi- 
viduals. 

Restatement of Hypotheses 

Levine and White present a conception of interorganizational rela- 

32 

tions useful to this study. In their view, interrelationships can be 
seen as exchanges of elements taking place among organizations. Organi- 
zations have a need for three primary elements: clients or the people 

they serve, labor services, and resources; under conditions of scarcity 
(as in the inner city), interorganizational exchanges are also essential 
for goal attainment. According to Levine and White, the potential inter- 
dependence between any two organizations is a function of the degree to 
which three determinants of exchange exist within the organizations 
studied: the access of each to useful resources outside the health 

Mayor (New York: City of New York, Office of the Mayor, 1959). 
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Levine and White, ’’Exchange as a Conceptual Framework,” 

583-597, Their framework is similar to the exchange model suggested by 
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systeiRi the objectives and functions of the organizations, and their 

acceptance of the nature and usefulness of one another's activities and 

right to perform them (domain consensus). 

Three of the hypotheses developed for this study are modeled after 

these three postulated determinants of organizational exchange. Restated, 

they are that responsive interaction between the public elementary school 

and relocation agency will be greater (a) the less each organization is 

attached to a vertical hierarchy of organizations from which it can 

34 

acquire needed resources, (b) the more the functions and objectives of 

each organization are similar as reflected in the type and amount of 

interest shown in their respective clients, and (c) the more consensus 

between them exists regarding each other's organizational "domain." 

Together, these three hypotheses refer to organizational interactive 
35 

capacity . Thus, in this study, interaction is hypothesized to be 
dependent on the Interactive capacities of both the school and the relo- 
cation agency. 

The degree of interorganlzational exchange which takes place may 
depend upon several additional determinants in the form of Internal 
structural characteristics of the partner organizations. Much of the 



Homans^ See George C. Homans, "Social Behavior as Exchange," American 
Journal cf Sociology, LXIII (1958), 597-606. 
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Levine and White's study dealt with health organizations. 

34 

This first postulate represents a modification of Levine and 
White's first exchange determinant since it refers to an organization's 
relative independence from agencies outside the local comnunlty and 
greater dependence upon the rest of the local system of agencies. 

35 

Terms referring to interaction and exchange activities are used 
interchangeably. 
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literature which exists on organizational behavior suggests that certain 

combinations of organizational properties will Increase the capacity of 

36 

that organization to innovate. Furthermore, there are indications that 
innovative behavior frequently results in greater interorganizational 
relations, since the recognized need for organizational change frequently 
demands new resources and, in turn, the exchange of elements with other 
organizations.^^ 

In light of the above, three more hypotheses have been developed 
for use in this study which refer to organizational innovative capacity . 
They are stated as follows: responsive interaction between the public 

elementary school and relocation agency will be greater (d) the greater 
the complexity of each organization's staff; i« e., professional diver- 
sity, training, experience, etc., (e) the more each organization's 
decision-making structure is decentralized, and (f) the less operating 
procedure&i in each organization are formalized and routinized. 

In this study it is postulated, then, that the organizational 
characteristics representing a capacity to interact , along with the 
selected organizational characteristics representing a capacity to 



36 

Jerald Hage and Michael Aiken, "Program Change and Organiza- 
tional Properties: A Comparative Analysis," American Journal of Sociology , 
LXXII (March, 1967), 503-519; Hage and Aiken, Social Change in Complex 
Organizations (New York: Random House, 1970); Lawrence Mohr, "Deter- 
minants of Innovation in Organizations," American Political Science 
Review (March, 1969), 111-126; Victor A. Thompson, "Bureaucracy and 
Innovation," Administrative Science Quarterly , X (June, 1965), 1-20; and 
James Q. Wilson, "Innovation in Organization: Motes Toward a Theory," 
in Approaches to Organizational Design , ed. by James D. Thompson 
(Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1966), pp. 195-216. 

37 

Michael Aiken and Jerald Hage, "Organizational Interdependence 
and Intraorganizational Structure," American Sociological Review , XXXIII 
(December , 1968) , 912-930. 
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Innovate , determine how much one organization will cooperate and work 
with another. The conceptualization of the research problem based on 
the above discussion of hypotheses is as follows: 

FIGURE 1 

CONCEPTUAL DIAGRAM OF STUDY HYPOTHESES 




Methods of Testing 

Data 




In addition to drawing from organizational literature, information 
used in the study of relocation agency and elementary school characteris- 
tics in the four cities was obtained through conducting field interviews 
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with personnel of both types of organizations. The interviews were de- 
signed to acquire information about the general structure and performance 
of each organization type. Data was acquired regarding the interactive 
and innovative capacity of each organization, too. 

Information dealing with the general nature and extent of organ- 
izational relationships was sought, as was more particular information 
regarding school and relocation agency interaction. How the inter- 
viewees perceived their respective organizations to be responding to the 
mobile school child was also elicited. In essence, the data gathered 
was that which can provide answers to the questions this research seeks 
and within the conceptual framework provided. 

Sample 

The names of all those organizations formally providing some form 
of relocation assistance to families, individuals, and businesses dis- 
placed for public- improvement purposes in each of the four study cities 
were obtained. In most cases, relocation organizations were parts of 
larger "parent'^ organizations such as a city redevelopment agency. (See 
Table 1 on page 45.) For formal research purposes, a relocation organi- 
zation is being defined here as that portion or division of the staff 
of any formally recognized aggregate which is daily occupied with the 
provision of relocation assistance and services. 

Ten relocation organizations were identified in the four cities. 
However, in order for any to fully qualify for formal investigation, it 
had to possess at least six full-time staff members. Three failed to 
qualify since their size does not permit meaningful comparison with the 
larger, more enduring relocation organizations. Within these three, 
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relocation activities were either carried out by one individual or repre- 
sented only a minor portion of the total work duties of several staff 
members. Despite their smallness , these three organizations are referred 
to in portions of the discussion in Chapter V. 

Table 1 presents the names of the ten relocation organizations, 
the parent organizations of which they are a part, and their city of 
operation. Asterisks denote the three organizations which did not meet 
the size requirements. 

Elementary schools were chosen for study on a rather informal 
basis. Each school chosen had to meet the following criteria: (1) it 

had to have served a low income ares within the city, and (2) it had to 
have been recently affected by relocation efforts due to location near a 
major public improvement project. An average of three elementary schools, 
meeting these criteria, were examined in each city; this roughly amounted 
to twenty- five per cent of the public elementary schools located in those 
sections of the four cities having the highest mobility. Although a more 
systematic sampling method would have been preferable, the difficulties 
and time involved in gaining access to schools and in penetrating their 
bureaucratic fortress negated such a consideration. Thus, the schools 
in which a principal personally consented to meet for an interview were 
the ones selected. 

The focus on only two particular organization types (school and 
relocation) eliminate any potential methodological problems created by 
having to deal with a variety of structures and functions. Inclusion of 
more types of functional organizations would have greatly complicated both 
the methods used and the analysis of the results. 
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TABLE 1 

IDENTIFICATION OF RELOCATION ORGANIZATIONS 
INCLUDED IN STUDY 



Name 


Parent Organization 
(if any) 


City of Operation 


•k 

School Housing Division 
(Site Acquisition De- 
partment) 


Board of Education 


Detroit 


•k 

Relocation and Real Estate 
Officer 


Cleveland Metropolitan 
Housing Authority 


Cleveland 


Division of Relocation and 
Property Management 


(city) Department of 
Conmunity Development 


Cleveland 


Central Relocation Office 


Detroit Housing Com- 
mission 


Detroit 


Centralized Relocation 


The Housing and Rede- 
velopment Authority 
in and for the City 
of Minneapolis 


Minneapoli s 


Real Estate Section 

(Acquisition and Relo- 
cation Assistance) 


Milwaukee County Express- 
way and Transportation 
Commission 


Milwaukee 


★ 

Land Acquisition 

(under county landscape 
architect) 


Milwaukee County Park 
Commission 


Milwaukee 


Midtown Service Center 


Milwaukee Department of 
City Development 


Milwaukee 


Right-Of-Way Division 
(Relocation Assistance) 


State Highway Department 
(District 12) 


Cleveland 


Therapy Services , Inc* 


(under contract with 
Midtown Service 
Center) 


Milwaukee 
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Instrument 

The questionnaire was devised not only to obtain data regarding 
organizational structure and functioning | and relationships between the 
school and relocation CigencYi but also information about the special 
services provided to mobile children (See Appendix D, p. 267). Special 
attention was given during the construction of the questionnaire to the 
ordering of questions to avoid certain psychological effects on the 
interviewee which might bias particular questions. For example, ques- 
tions having to do with organizational objectives were asked before the 
effects of moving on school children were ever mentioned. Although some 
questions appearing on the interview schedule were originally constructed 

by the ^luthor, most of the questions were taken either directly or in 

38 

modified forms from those used in other research efforts. 

In addition, the interview schedule was designed so that it could 
be used in one of three ways. It could be administered to a director of 
an organization (using subsections ''A'' of the interview schedule). It 
could be administered to a staff member with modifications made in certain 
sets of questions asked (using subsection of the interview schedule). 
Finally, it could be used for a partial interview with a director and a 
partial interview with a staff member, at the discretion of the director. 
In this third option, the director of the organization was asked to 
answer questions in response to the sections of the interview question- 
naire which dealt with topics such as organizational history, objectives. 



Gerald Klonglan, et al . , ^’Agency Interaction Patterns and Com- 
munity Alcoholism Services, Social Report 73, Iowa State University, 

Ames, Iowa, January, 1969; and Michael Aiken and Jerald Hage, ”The Rela- 
tionship Between Organizational Factors and the Acceptance of New Rehabil- 
itation Programs in Mental Retardation,** Madison: University of Wisconsin, 
1968 , (Mimeographed. ) 
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structure 9 and functiovis* The director was told that one section of the 
interview included a number of questions dealing with relationships 
between the school and the relocation agency. He was asked if he pre- 
ferred to answer these questions or if someone else in the organization 
was assigned to work with the school/relocation agency and would be 
better able to answer the questions. 

Most relocation directors did not choose this option and preferred 
to answer these questions themselves. One exception occurred in a city 
where the relocation organization contracts to a special social service 
agency; in this case, the relocation director referred the interviewer to 
the director of the social services group. Several school principals 
referred the interviewer to the school social worker. 

The director of each relocation organization and the principal 
of each school was interviewed. The information provided by these inter- 
viewees is considered most important because these individuals are in- 
volved in the decision-making of their respective organizations, are most 
knowledgeable about the total operations of the organizations, and are 
most familiar with their organizational policies. In considering their 
responses, however, one must be aware of the potential pitfalls associated 
with relying too heavily on the views of directors. Directors may express 
views which are not held by members of their respective staffs, because 
it is quite possible that with different roles in an organizational 
hierarchy , views change . 

Staff members were also interviewed, some through formal interview 
and others during informal conversations. Staff members were able to 
provide supplemental and more detailed information compared to that 
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provided by the organizational directors, since the former were inti- 
mately involved in the everyday operations of achieving organizational 
objectives. In most cases, the staff members who were interviewed for- 
mally were designated by the director for interview or partial inter- 
view due to their ability to provide certain types of information which 
was thought to be useful for the study; the interview schedule was 
designed to allow for this circumstance. 

All interviews were administered by the author in person. The 
same interview questionnaire was used for both school atvd relocation 
agency personnel. An attempt was made to complete interviews in a 
single city within a three or four day period in order to minimize pos- 
sible discussions among organization personnel about the interviews. 

Interviews ranged from forty-five minutes to three hours in 
length. Differences in length of interviews were largely attributable to 
respondents* differing degrees of interest in the study and their desire 
to verbalize at length on certain questions and issues. Generally, it 
was perceived by the interviewer that he was successful in receiving suf- 
ficient commitment from all the respondents to complete the interviews and 
obtain accurate responses. All respondents were extremely cooperative, 
although several gave an indication that they wepe hard pressed for time. 

Analytical Approach 

The analysis of information gained in this study will be in ac- 
cordance with the analytical framework described earlier in this Chapter, 
It is the purpose of the study to attempt to gain insights into how two 
functionally-dif ferent organizations respond cooperatively to an indi- 
vidual with special problems. The analysis will deal with what Levine 
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and White call the "total exchange situation" as it applies to the mo- 
bile school child. Four dimensions of this total exchange are the di- 
rection of exchange, the agreement underlying the exchange, the kinds 

and qualities of elements exchanged, and the characteristics of the 

\ 39 

organizations involved in the exchange. 

The interdependence between the two groups of organization- types 
will be measured by the kind and amount of interaction evident between 
them. Only that interorganizational collaboration which occurs directly 
between the two organizations will be examined. The dependent activity 
of interaction will be conceptualized and analyzed as a composite of 
various forms of exchange occurring between the schools and relocation 
organizatibnsf Various forms in which exchange can occur are personnel 
acquaintance, advisory board meetings, committee meetings, referrals, 

. and sharing of facilities. 

The extent of interaction will be shown as a composite score based 
on all forms of interaction. The method by which this score is calcu- 
lated can be found in Appendix C, p« 297. The ways in which the vari- 
ous features representing each organization's interactive and innovative 
capacity are related to the nature and extent of exchange will be dis- 
cussed extensively. 

An interpretive analysis is employed to show how interaction is 
related to separate organizational characteristics. In addition to draw- 
ing from literature, a statistical correlation analysis was used to show 
some of the relationships between observed variations in relocation orga- 
nizational properties and interaction with the school. The particular 

39 

Levine and White, "Exchange as a Conceptual Framework," 597. 
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statistical procedures used are explained more fully in Appendix D. 
Indices of various organizational properties have been compiled from in- 
formation drawn from the interviews. A description of the construction 
of each measure is presented in Appendix D. Due to the difficulty in 
gaining access to schools, their selection was accidental-purposive in 
nature; therefore, it cannot be presupposed that data gathered from 
school interviews can be statistically treated in a manner appropriate 
to probability samples*^^ 

In Chapter V, both the school and relocation agency are examined 
as systems of interrelated properties. They each are compared as or- 
ganizations composed of parts which make up a whole; the whole being 
much more than the sum of each's parts. 

Drawing Implications from Findings 

The analysis of organizational interaction is followed by a dis- 
cussion of implications of the findings for changing and improving in- 
terorganizational relations, and in particular, creating a more co- 
operative response to the school child. Finally, by referring to the 
study findings, various ways the public planning function can be involved 
in affecting interorganizational relations are discussed. 

Preliminary Investigation on Inner-City Pupil Mobility 
Prior to undertaking the research into cooperative organizational 

40 

Claire Selltiz, et al ., Research Methods in Social Relations 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1964T, pp. 516, 520-521* 
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response I a preliminary study was employed to gain information which 
would lend support to the premise upon which this project is based- -that 
there exists some relationship between pupil mobility and educational 
performance. The importance of this research project is couched in the 
assumptions that (a) pupil transiency is relatively intense within the 
inner-city areas studied, and (b) that el^entary school children are 
somehow affected when they change neighborhoods and schools within these 
areas. The section which follows describes the method used in acquiring 
information useful for this purpose. 

Data 

A review of literature and informative sources from each of the 
four cities Indicates relatively high amounts of family residential 
mobility and resultant pupil mobility in the inner city. This infor- 
mation Is presented In Chapter II. 

In addition, a review of literature and empirical research was 
conducted in order to gain Insight Into the various effects of mobility 
on the child. The information was drawn from a variety of diverse 
academic and research journals, including those dealing with the fields 
of housing, the physical environment, psychology, orthopsychiatry, mental 
health, social work, sociology, education, and planning. The diversity 
of these sources is some indication of the wide variety of influences 
mobility can have on the child. 

Data gained from the literature was supplemented by information 
gathered in the field through casual conversation with parents, school 
personnel, and relocation personnel in all four cities, but particularly 
from an exploratory survey conducted in Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The 
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purpose of this survey was to acquire information about the experiences 
and attitudes of a group of low income families having elementary school 
children who had moved from one school district to another. The method 
of investigation was the personal interview survey, and it was conducted 
by staff interviewers of the Wisconsin Survey Research Laboratory. 

Sample 

The study unit for the Milwaukee survey was the family, although 

a portion of each interview was devoted to one particular child-member 

of the family. A non-probability purposive sample was used in selecting 
41 

families. The names and locations of families were provided by staff 
personnel of various social service groups who knew of families who had 
recently moved. Thirty families who had been forced to move were se- 
lected. These were screened in order to assure that all the families in 
the sample met three criteria: (l) that they had moved within Milwaukee 

within the eight months prior to the interview, (2) that at least one 
member of the family was a fifth or sixth grade student in the Mil- 
waukee Public Schools, and (3) that the family met the low socio-eco- 
nomic requirements of the survey, which were based on the Warner Index 
of Status Characteristics. Twenty-six families met the above criteria 
and were selected for interview. Fifty per cent of the sample were 

categorized as Upper-Lower Class and the remaining half of the sample 

42 

were Lower-Lower Class. 

Respondents representing twenty- two families were interviewed. 

^ 4bid .. pp. 520-521. 

42 

See W. Lloyd Warner, Marchia Meeker, and Kenneth Eel Is, Social 
Class in America (Gloucester, Mass.: Peter Smith, 1957), pp. 121-159. 

Also see Appendix F, p. 323,. 
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The two primary reasons for obtaining "no response*’ in four were 

the inability of the interviewer to locate a family (two had moved again 
to unknown locations) and absence from home despite repeated callbacks« 

In all cases, the respondent was the female head of the household and/or 
mother of the children in the family. 

Instrument 

The interview schedule included basic questions on family and 
housing characteristics and moving histories. Many of the questions were 
designed to elicit attitudes and perceptions of each respondent regard- 
ing family life in general, effects of moving on the family, and espe- 
cially the effects of moving on the adjustment of school children. Thus, 
several open-ended questions were included in the questionnaire. (See 
Appendix E, p. 308.) Attention was given to any acknowledgement of a 
respondent having received special family services due to moving. 

Although more information was accumulated in the Milwaukee survey 
than proved practical for use, many insights and personal experiences 
of the interviewees have been presented to provide concrete examples of 
how mobility affects children, as well as to supplement the information 
drawn from the literature in more human terms. 

Analytical Approach 

All of the information gained from the Milwaukee survey supple- 
mented by information obtained via other sources — conversation interviews 
with parents, relocation personnel, and school personnel in other cities, 
and review of llterature--was reviewed and analyzed for purposes of con- 
densation. Together, these sources of information provide clues as to 
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the problems and opportunities faced by children who move. They enable 
us to better understand how mobility and educational performance are 
related. The findings regarding the effects of mobility on the school 
child have been generally categorized according to three reference 
\ groupings: his family, his schools, and his peers. These findings are 

discussed in Chapter III. The following chapter discusses the intensity 
of residential and pupil mobility within inner-city areas. 






CHAPTER II 



MOBILITY IN THE SCHOOLS; A CONDITION 
OF THE INNER CITY 

Geographic mobility Isa fundamental pattern of the American 
life-style. The current dramatic trends of mobilization and suburbani- 
zation are strongly influenced by and related to broad patterns of popu- 
lation mobility and migration.^ Recent figures indicate that for each 
year, one in every five Americans shifts his place of residence. After 
an Initial examination of broad population mobility trends, it is the 
purpose of this chapter to focus on intra-city population mobility, the 
reasons behind its patterned occurrence, and the ways in which it 
affects pupil turnover within city schools. 

Intra-Metropolitan Population Movements 

A recent demographic report indicates that two-thirds of all the 

\ 

moves made by Americans are within the same county. This statistic has 
remained relatively stable through time, as Figure 2 shows. 

Intra-state migrants, according to Census definition, are those 
who have moved to another county in the same state, while interstate 
migrants have moved to another state. Although the majority of moves are 

^Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, Urban and 
Rural America; Policies for Future Growth (Washington, D. C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1968) , pp. 14-17. 
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Figure 2 
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Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Mobility of 

the Population of the United States, March 1968 to March 1969 , 
Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 193 (Washington, 

D. C. : Government Printing Office, 1969). 
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short distance, within large metropolitan areas such moves can have 
important political, fiscal, and social significance* For the purposes 
of this study, it is important first to become familiar with some general 
trends of intra-metropolitan population movements* The most extensive 
source of mobility data is the U. S* Census, and one of the more ex- 
haustive analyses of this information in terms of population movements 
inside metropolitan areas was compiled by the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations* The Commission analyzes the mobility pat- 
terns of metropolitan populations in terms of three major groups: 

**movers, who shift their residential location from one part of the metro- 
politan area to the other (city to suburbs and vice versa); migrants, who 

enter the metropolitan area from another state; and migrants, into the 

2 

metropolitan area from elsewhere in the same state*” This discussion 

will focus initially on the first group of movers* 

The central city population of most metropolitan areas is more 

mobile than suburban populations. "The data reveal that, on the average, 

the rate at which people move around within the city still exceeds the 

combined rate of moving within and entry into the suburbs, by a moderate 

amount, and exceeds by a substantial differential the rate of shift from 

3 

city to suburb alone*" 

Table 2 provides a clearer picture of intra-metropolitan popula- 
tion movements within major sections of the country* The table shows 

2 

Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, Metropolitan 
Social and Economic Disparities; Implications for Intergovernmental 
ReTatioiTs in Central Cities and Suburbs (WashingtonV ^ C*r^Government 
Printing OfficeV 196^), pp* 153-159* 

^Ibld., p. 154. 
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the average proportions of persons five years old and over who moved 
within the Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) between 1955 and 
1960, according to their 1960 residence. The figures in parentheses 
show the proportion of those movers who came from the opposite metro- 
politan locations in the 101 SMSA's for which information is available. 

TABLE 2 

PERCENT OF MOVERS WITHIN STANDARD METROPOLITAN 
STATISTICAL AREAS, 1960 



TOTAL POPULATION NONWHITE 

Central City Suburb Central City Suburb 



United States 


34 


(12) 


32 ( 34) 


40 


(5) 


29 (36) 


Northeast 


33 


(12) 


29 (27) 


43 


(5) 


26 (26) 


North Central 


34 


(10) 


33 (40) 


42 


(3) 


30 (49) 


South 


34 


(10) 


32 (35) 


40 


(5) 


30 (32) 


West 


32 


(19) 


32 (35) 


35 


(11) 


29 (38) 



Source: Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, Metropolitan 

Social and Economic Disparities: Implications for Inter- 
governmental Relations in Central Cities and Suburbs (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1965), p, 155. 

For example, 34 percent of city residents within the North Central 
portion of the country moved within their respective metropolitan areas 
within the five year period, and 10 percent of these came from the sub- 
urbs. Also, only 3 percent of the 42 percentage of nonwhite movers 
within the central city came from the suburbs. The table indicates that 
intra-city mobility is high relative to other patterns of metropolitan 
population movement. In addition, the proportion of short moves for non- 
whites within the city is substantially greater than that of the total 
population. Reasons for this high amount of intra-city mobility and the 
effects it may have on public school turnover rates are the subjects of 
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discussion in the remainder of this chapter. 

Determinants of Population Movements 
It is necessary to review the ractors which are consSidered by 
individuals and families when making the decision to move and also to 
place and discuss these factors in relation to the inner-city environ- 
ment. Moving on the part of individuals and families is a part of a 
rational process, which is intimately associated with the changing needs 

and desires of the population and the setting within which such moves 

4 

take place. Those persons concerned with any aspect of the social, 
economic, and physical development of urban areas recogni?ie the impor- 
tance of understanding the forces which affect patterns of population 
mobility. Especially those recomnending policies and courses of action, 
either from a broad comprehensive level or from within a more special- 
ized institutional perspective, should familiarize themselves with this 
fundamental condition of the urban environment. Although any one 
family will probably base its decision to move on a mixture of factors, 
as opposed to any single one, several are presented here as more com- 
mon reasons for moving; change in family life cycle ; emplo!mient trans- 
fer or change ; social aspirations ; environmental factors ; disr u ption 
of family membership ; housing destruction ; and decline in ability to 
pay . Each is described in the following discussion. 

Family Life-Cycle Changes 

One important reason for which families move is change in life 
4 

A good guide in locating sources which deal with this particular 
subject area is Robert E. Daniel, Local Residential Mobility; A Se- 
lected and Annotated Bibliography , Exchange Bibliography No. 104 
(Monticello, 111.; Council of Planning Librarians, November, 1969). 
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cycle. When two persons marry, when a family Increases its number of 
members, when children depart either temporarily for purposes such as 
college or permanently for marriage, or when the head of the household 
retires, there Is a shift in housing requirements. All of these events 
represent changes in the family cycle of living which frequently demand 
different housing facilities and attendant shifts of residential loca- 
tion. With particular applicability to the concerns of this study, 
those families with an increase in the number of children will be prone 
to move, for as the number of children increases and as the children 
grow older, housing needs change. Space requirements change as well, 
and proximity to schools and activities might have to be taken into 

account. Many stuuies agree that residential mobility is greatest when 

5 

families are experiencing their greatest growth. 

Employment Transfer or Change 

A familiar impetus for residential mobility is' a transfer or 
change in Jobs. In certain careers moving is essential to continued 
employment and advancement. For example, employees of large business 
corporations or manufacturing firms, or elected state or Federal govern- 
mental officials, will no doubt have to move in order to be rewarded 
with promotion or status enhancement that goes with a new position. 

Jobs on the managerial level may require moving also, though with little 
or no advancement. In addition, many unemployed and economically disad- 
vantaged persons move with the hope of locating nearer to increased 
economic opportunities. Much of the urbanization and subsequent sub- 
urbanization of the national population can be attributed to this 



5 , 



Peter H. Rossi, Why Families Move (Glencoe, 111: Free Press, 
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phenomenon of gravitation towards employment ot increased employment op- 
portunities* On the whole, in families where such occupational changes 
are occurring or desired, more thought will of course be given to moving 
than in those families where the breadwinner is occupationally more 
stable* 



Social Aspirations 

Many persons move for purposes which are social in nature* For 
example, the location of relatives or friends may be -an important fac- 
tor influencing a move* Many persons will be reluctant to move away 
from a neighborhood in which strong social ties have developed, while on 
the other hand, where friends and/or relatives have moved to another 
location, these ties are weakened* Some moves can be the function of a 
desire for and commitment to achieve upward social mobility* Often 
particular residential locations, because of their social or physical 
facade, are perceived as means of increasing one's status merely by 
association* Social characteristics can also create negative impres- 
sions of neighborhoods; thus trends such as a changing racial, age- 
group, or other social mix can stimulate exoduses by some from partic- 
ular residential areas* The consideration of social factors in moving 
decisions will almost always be inextricably tied to considerations of 
environmental variables as well, and attenuated or reinforced by them*^ 



1955), pp. 9, 178* 

^See such sources as: Walter Firey, "Sentiment and Symbolism as 
Ecological Variables," American Sociological Review ^ X (April, 1945), 
140-148; Marc Fried and Peggy Gleicher, "Some Sources of Residential 
Satisfaction in an Urban Slum," Journal of the American Institute of 
Planners, XXV (February, 1959), 15-25; Herbert J* Cans, The Urban Vil - 
lagers (New York: Free Press, 1963); and Suzanne Keller, The Urban Neigh- 
borhood: A Sociological Perspective (New York; Random House, 1968) * 
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Environmental Aspirations 

Many moves are made In response to aspirations to locate In 
areas with special or distinctive environmental features. Such moves 
may conform to personal preferences regarding distance from various 
community facilities, shopping areas, public transportation, or parks. 
The condition of housing can be another strong reason for moving, as 
can special natural assets, climate, or unique neighborhood features 
of a community.^ 

Family Membership Disruption 

Some moves are necessitated by family disruption following death, 
separatloni or divorce. The sudden removal of a family head can place 
great strain on the remaining members especially If they are of low 
economic status.- Most middle and upper Income families are prepared to 
meet such periods of sudden change which demand financial security due 
to the ownership of various Insurance policies, presence of emergency 
funds, advance planning and budgeting, and greater familiarity with 
legal affairs In general. Low Income families are less likely to have 
these means to help them through periods of transition since they are 
consistently more concerned and Involved with short-term economic sur- 

g 

vlval than with saving and long-range security. Thus the quick dis- 
ruption of a low-income family membership Is prone to require speedy 

^Barrie Greenble, "New House or New Neighborhood? A Survey of 
Priorities Among Home Owners In Madison, Wisconsin,” Land Economics, 

XLV (August, 1969), 359-365. 

8 

Lola Irelan, ed.. Low Income Life Styles (Washington, D. C.; 
Government Printing Office, 1966). 
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and possibly uncomfortable adjustment to reduce financial hardship , and 
this adjustment may include moving into less costly housing. 

Housing Destruction 

Some families move due to the reception of advance notice indi- 
cating that their dwellings will be demolished for purposes of satis- 
fying local community codes and ordinances or making way for public 
improvements or private development. Housing considered to be in sub- 
standard and dilapidated condition may be declared unfit for human hab- 
itation and considered beyond repair. When such housing is in so poor 
a condition that it is uneconomical to repair and rehabilitate! is 
usually destroyed in order to enforce local health or housing codes. 
Alsoi through the legal process of exercising the right of eminent 
domain! governments can demolish housing and other buildings on the 
acquired sites so that public works projects can be builti such as 
public housing! urban renewal projects! highways! parks! snd univer- 
sities, Private development occurring near the centers of large metro- 
politan areas! especially that of office buildings, necessitates much 
housing demolition. Housing can also be destroyed by fire! civil dis- 
turbance, or natural disaster. With the exception of natural disaster, 
there is a greater propensity for family residential mobility to occur 
within the central city for the above reasons than in other portions of 
a metropolitan area, for it is the central city which currently has 

distinctly inferior living conditions and which demands the greatest 

9 

input of capital improvements projects. Table 3 on page 65 indicates 

9 

National Commission on Urban Problems, Report of the Commission 
to the Congress and the President of the United States, Building the 
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the number of living units demolished in the City of Milwaukee over a 
five-year period and indicates the purpose for demolition* 

Declining Ability to Pay 

Especially in the case of low income families, there is an ad- 
ditional reason for which moving may be necessary: an inability to main 
tain an established style of life with attendant housing due to de- 
clining ability to pay* A family seeking to finance a mortgage while 
at the same time suffering from a gradual reduction in income of avail- 
able finances will most likely have to abandon any thoughts of home 
ownership and move to less costly housing* Renters with a declining 
ability to pay usually move voluntarily, although many times they may 
do so secretively in order to escape due payments or avoid further pay- 
ments* Some families in such a situation may be evicted by a landlord 
or legal action* Although the need to move due to a declining ability 
to pay may occur within any income group, especially during an infla- 
tionary period, it is the low incomer who is less likely to have emer- 
gency resources available, to have any helpful influential social 
contacts, or to be at all cognizant of the legal options available to 
him* Therefore, in areas where there are relatively high proportions 
of lower income residents, many people in such a situation move with 

American City (Washington, D* C.: Government Printing Office, 1968)* 

See especially pp, 80-93, 152-169* 

^^For further information regarding the number of families 
displaced from their homes for public purposes, see: Advisory Com- 

mission on Intergovernmental Relations, Relocation: Unequal Treatment 
of People and Businesses ; and Groberg, Centralized Relocation * 
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TABLE 3 

LIVING UNITS DEMOLISHED IN THE CITY OF MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

1964-1968 



Purpose 


1964 


Number of 
1965 


Units 

1966 


Demolished 

1967 


1968 


Total 


Public Purposes 














City 














Uriban Renewal 


389 


61 


205 


517 


1078 


2,806 


Code Enforcement 


225 


152 


302 


446 


379 


2,203 


Public Housing 


248 


140 




26 




615 


Others 


240 


255 


109 


138 


190 


1,577 


Total City 


1102 


608 


616 


1127 


1647 


7,201 


7o of Total 


42 


36 


31 


48 


72 


44 


County 














' Expressways 


999 


542 


806 


603 


333 


5,096 


Parks 6t Parkways 


13 


13 


29 


43 


26 


171 


Other^ 














Total County 


1012 


555 


835 


646 


359 


5,269 


7p of Total 


39 


33 


42 


27 


16 


32 


Federal 














7o of Total 














Private Purposes 


492 


529 


531 


589 


294 


4,070 


7p of Total 


19 


31 


27 


25 


12 


24 


Total 


2602 


1692 


1982 


2362 


2300 


16,544 



Source: Department of. Building Inspection and Safety Engineering 

Records, City of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Schools, playgrounds, street wldenings, civic center, libraries, 
fire stations, police stations, etc. 

^Airports, etc. 
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seemingly little thought, due to Ignorance of their rights, fear of the 
repercussions of resistance, and desire to survive. 

***** 

This review of comnon determinants of residential mobility can be 
used to explain the relative excess of residential mobility in the 
Inner city. It Is true that any of the determinants described, at any 
one time and In any one case, may serve as a major reason for a family 
to move, whether that family lives in the central city, suburbs, or a 
rural region. On the other hand, the proportion of moves determined by 
one reason (or particular combination of reasons) may be different 
depending on the setting within which the moves occur. 

Determinants of Mobility In the Inner City 

When the various determinants for moving are viewed in the inner 
city context, there is further evidence of the reasons for greater 
residential mobility there. Particular family characteristics, eco- 
nomic status of the population, and physical condition of housing are 
all related to higher propensity to move. Larger families, high pro- 
portions of whom live in the inner city, will experience more life- 
cycle changes than small families*, unemployment or menial employment 
is coupled with job instability, which increases the propensity for job 
turnover and possible residential mobility; lower Income or working 
class persons place greater emphasis on residing near departed friends 
and relatives; and the gradual physical deterioration of the central 
city, especially its housing, may encourage residents in such units to 
look for something better. 
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Furthermore, due to the economic level of many city families, 
moves as a result of death, divorce or separation, or a declining 
ability to pay are likely to occur. Also, a combination of dilapi- 
dated condition, low property maintenance and personal negligence con- 
tributes to a great number of potential fire hazards and consequent 
housing destruction. Finally, the problems and needs associated with 
the development of the center of a growing metropolitan area demand a 
substantial capital improvements program. Whether for schools, parking 
lots, street widening, or more expansive projects, a greater number of 
families are displaced from their homes in central portions of urban 
areas as compared to the metropolitan periphery because of both the 
high amount of capital improvements scheduled and the higher densities 
of existing residential uses within cities. The amount of residential 
mobility within inner cities is intricately related to the social, eco- 
nomic and physical conditions of Its environment. 

Inner-City Population Movements; Forced or Voluntary ? 

An important issue in studying inner-city population mobility is 
that of whether mobility is a cause or an effect of predominant family 
traits. Definitive research has not yet been done on whether low eco- 
nomic status generates mobility or whether high mobility has an adverse 
effect in the short run on economic status. The problems of clarify- 
ing these relationships stem primarily from the difficulties involved 
in distinguishing voluntary moves from involuntary moves. If persons 
move voluntarily, meaning that the motivation and decision to move is 
entirely their own, then mobility may be the cause for increased prob- 
lems and hardships among low income families. On the other hand, if 
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persons move involuntarily and the decision' to move was largely out- 
side of their control, mobility may be a particular symptom of the low 
Income life style. 

The difficulties of determining the proportion of "forced" and 
"desired" moves among the urban economically disadvantaged are monu- 
mental. They stem from methodological Issues associated with the 
availability of information, the utility and comparativeness of avail- 
able data, definitional problems,- perceptions of families, selection of 
survey research samples, and reliance on individual recall. For these 
reasons, the end products of previous attempts at conceptualizing . 
forced mobility are of little value here,^^ The following section 
gives brief attention to these issues. 

The Comparability and Irregularities of Data 

In most large cities little data exists regarding the major 

determinants of intra-area population mobility. In 1960, the U. S. 

Bureau of the Census compiled mobility statistics. These data, however, 

12 

were not supplemented by information concerning mobility determinants. 

The same is true in the case of the annual mobility reports published 

13 

for the United States by the Census Bureau. The Census did publish a 

^^For example, see William Peterson, "A General Typology of 
Migration," American Sociological Review . XXIII (June, 1958), 256-266. 

12 

U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, U. S. 

Census of Population; 1960 , Vol. I, Characteristics of the Population 
(Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1963). 

13 

U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Mobility 
of the Population of the United States, March 1962 to March 1969 , 

Current Population Reports, Population Characteristics, Series P-20, 
Nos. 134, 141, 150, 156, 171, 188, and 193 (Washington, D. C.: 
Government Printing Office, 1963-1970). 
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report in 1966, entitled Reasons for Moving: March 1962 to March 1963 , 
which compared the major differences between intra-county movers and 
those who moved between counties with respect to the distribution of 
type of reason^ One of the more salient findings was that 65 percent 
of the migrants moved for job-related reasons while approximately 62 
percent of intra-county movers attributed their moves to reasons re- 
lated to housing— a desire for better housing, discontent with housing 

14 

or neighborhood prior to the move, or being forced to move. Table 4 
shows these findings. The major deficiency of this Census report for 
the purposes of this study, however, is that it does not distinguish at 
all between urban and non-urban movers, although it does distinguish 
between local and non-local movers. It is difficult, if not impossible, 
to get a close approximation of the distribution of reasons for intra- 
city mobility. In other studies, such as that by Lansing and Mueller, 
data having to do with the distribution of reasons for moving are 
presented for metropolitan populations, but without any breakdown. 

Since this study is primarily focused on assessing mobility in partic- 
ular sub-areas of the central city, these data are not useful. 

Several cities, at the time of this study, were carrying out 
^ special mobility analyses of their respective central city areas. These 
studies were of a statistical nature, although their subsequent phases 
will include more in-depth analysis regarding rationale for moving and 



14 

U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Reasons for 
Moving, March 1962 to March 1963 , Current Population Reports, Series 
P-20, No. 154 (Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Off ice , 1966), 

p. 1. 

^^John B. Lansing and Eva Mueller, Residential Location and 
Urban Mobility (Ann Arbor, Mich.: University of Michigan Institute for 
Social Research, 1964). 
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TABLE A 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTION OF THE MALE MOVERS 18 TO 64 
YEARS OLD, BY REASON FOR MOVE, TYPE OF 
MOBILITY, AND AGE: MARCH 1963 



Type of mobility 
and age 


All 

reasons 


Job- 

re- 

lated 

reasons 


Hous- 

ing 


Change 

in 

marital 
status 
or move 
with 
family 


Other* 
reasons 
and not 
re- 
ported 


LOCAL (INTRACOUNTY) 












MOVERS 












Total, 18 to 64 yrs. . 


100.0 


12.4 


61.9 


18.2 


7.7 


18 to 24 years. .... 


100.0 


8.8 


48.0 


36.1 


; 7.3 


25 to 44 years 


100.0 


13.5 


67.0 


12.6 


"6.9 


45 to 64 years 


100.0 


13.7 


65.1 


11.4 


10.1 


MIGRANTS 












Total, 18 to 64 yrs. . 


100.0 


65.0 


10.3 


13.6 


11.3 


18 to 24 years. • • • • 


100.0 


60.6 


6.2 


24.0 


9.7 


25 to 44 years 


100.0 


70.6 


12.0 


8.1 


9.6 


45 to 64 years. «... 


100.0 


55.5 


11.9 


13.5 


19.0 



Source; U. S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, Reasons 
for Moving, March 1962 to March 1963 , Current Population 
Reports, Series P-20, No. 15A (Washington, D. C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1966), p. 2. 
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choice of new housing. The findings of these studies will eventually be 
able to be compared cross-sectionally among various areas within the 

Many agencies and groups have available information which indi- 
cates determinants of mobility, but such information is scattered, 
spotty and many times superficial. For example, city building and safety 
Inspectors may have lists of all dwelling units demolished by the gov- 
ernment within a particular time-period and for any purpose. Such data 
usually exist in terms of number and type of structures. City planning 
departments or redevelopment authorities may also have information on the 
numbsir of families displaced due to ongoing public improvement projects. 
Although such information is valuable, it is difficult to compare, for 
example, with that of the building Inspector due to the discrepancies 
between criteria used and the fact that the data overlap. In addition, 
some data are presented on a city-wide base, some are presented by 
political wards, some by Census tracts, and some by arbitrarily estab- 
lished "sub-communities” which makes any comparison of information im- 
possible. Other data which could be utilized in analyzing mobility pat- 
terns are gathered by agencies and groups such as law enforcement agen- 
cies, taxation departments, realtors, property owners, and state and 
Federal agencies, as well. Thus the procedure of analyzing and estab- 
lishing the proportion of various major determinants of family mobility 
within the central cities is nearly an impossible task due to the dif- 
ficulties of comparison, irregularities, or lack of available data. 



16 



f 

For example, one special enumeration in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
was being carried out by R, L. Polk and Company. 
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Individual Perceptions as Complicating Factors 

Even if comparable data were available, they would be open to 
much question and criticism if used as a means of separating Involuntary 
moves from voluntary moves. Several determinants of mobility, based on 
information provided by the above-mentioned sources, would point to 
involuntary moves; such determinants include displacement of a family 
due to their location in the path of a proposed freeway, inability to 
remain in housing for financial reasons, or the eviction of persons 
from an apartment by a landlord. 

On the surface, this type of mobility determinant indicates 
that a family is ^^forced** to move, because the decision to move was 
largely beyond their control or determined by someone else. In reality, 
however, the cause of a move, in terms of whether it was **forced** or 
**desired,*^ may be perceived very differently by each and every mobile 
family largely due to the family* s unique life situation at the time 
of the move and the prior attitudes of the family about moving. For 
instance, a notice to one family saying that they must relocate to make 
way for a parking lot may be perceived as a fortuitous circumstance, 
especially if that family had been thinking about moving prior to re- 
ceiving the notice. In such a case the actual reception of the notice, 
occurring when a family has been considering moving for some period 
time, is perceived as an event which ''triggers** the decision to make the 
"desired" move. 

On the other hand, if another family receives the same notice, 
the resultant move may be regarded as forced upon them, especially if 
the family is well settled, has not considered the possibility of 
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moving, has established close social ties within the neighborhood, and 
generally appreciates its living situation. To such a family, who would 
not be ready for a move and would have little time to prepare and to 
decide on a new location, the notice would probably be accepted less 
readily. Thus the perception of the move as ’’forced'* or ’’desired" is 
highly dependent upon the family’s feeling regarding the circumstances 
surrounding the move and their motivation to move. 

Survey Research Problems 

Survey research methods are useful in obtaining information indi- 
cating whether families feel their move was voluntary or involuntary. 
Unfortunately, such surveys are difficult to design for several reasons. 
In the first place, major problems arise in choosing a population from 
which a sample of mobile persons may be selected. There is no central 
data bank with information on mobile families. Agencies such as the 
post office, public schools, relocation offices, community service 
groups, gas and electric companies, telephone companies, and realtors 
and landlords can be helpful in locating persons who have recently moved; 
these groups, however, take the usual precautions in order to protect 
the privacy of their clients and consumers, a practice which makes gain- 
ing access to such information for the researcher an extremely trying, 
time-consuming and frustrating experience. The fact that families and 
individuals move at different times further complicates the process of 
selecting a research sample. 

There can be other difficulties inherent in relying on the recall 
of a family respondent in interview. Feelings about whether a move was 
voluntary or not may have been modified between the time of moving and 
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the interview, because of a post-move attitude involving satisfaction 
or dissatisfaction related to the new house and neighborhood. In ad- 
dition, the U. S. Census states that: 

The distribution of responses to questions on reasons for 
moving is in part determined by the format and content of the 
inquiry, and the reduction of the circumstances in which a move 
takes place to a single reason may lead to considerable vari- 
ability in response. In short, brief inquiries on reasons for 
moving do not necessarily produce a definitive catalogue of the 
causes of mobility, although they do provide some useful in- 
sights. 17 

In the preceding discussion, a number of major determinants of 
city population mobility have been reviewed. Some difficulties in- 
volved in attempting to ascertain in a systematic fashion the distribu- 
tion of reasons for moving have also been described. 

There are several general observations which may serve as capsule 
to the previous discussion. It seems that the decision to move, al- 
though possibly "triggered*^ by one determining factor, is actually the 
culmination of a mixture of influences having to do with life cycle 
changes, status aspirations, location of employment, social ties, en- 
vironmental goals, public policy decisions, and especially available 
financial resources. In addition, there is probably no hard and fast 
rule determining whether moves are forced or voluntary; that is, ca- 
pable of classifying reasons at one extreme or the other. Rather, the 
perception of autonomy in a decision to move is conditioned by a comblna 
tion of factors: the nature of the major determinant, the particular 
living situation of the family at the time of moving, the environment 
within which the move takes place, and the motivation to move. 

^ Purv.xa of the Census, Reasons for Moving, March 1962 to March 

1963 ,. f.r, 
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Instead of classifying a residential move as either voluntary 

or involuntary, it seems more realistic to define it in terms of the 

relative degree of independence associated with making the decision to 

move. The cause and effect relationships between urban residential 

mobility and economic status are not distinct at the present time; 

however, based on the characteristics of inner-city families as seen in 

relation to the determinants of residential mobility, it is fair to 

assume that fewer economically disadvantaged urban families have an 

opportunity to make independent decisions to move. Generally, they 

have less control over the determinants of mobility and less financial, 

intellectual, and psychological ability to ignore them. Such families 

18 

must consider moving more often. 

Mobility Constraints 

The determinants of population mobility per se have little 
bearing on where or what distance a low income family will move. There 
are other factors which influence the aggregate mobility patterns of 
inner-city residents. These factors actually act as mobility con- 
straints which limit the opportunity for a family of lower socio- 
economic status to move anywhere within a metropolitan area other than 
the inner city. Nonwhites are restrained for additional reasons. These 
constraints are inherent in conditions of the housing market, attitudes 
and beliefs of various segments of the population, and policies sup- 
ported by institutions in most major metropolitan areas. 

Probably the most important condition affecting a low income 

18 

Irelan, Low-Income Life Styles , pp. 1-12. 
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family is the shortage of decent, safe, and sanitary low-cost housing. 
The failure of the private housing market to pro^iu^^e housing at rentals 
or prices which most low and moderate income famUiejii San afford has 
created a situation where most housing available suc^h failles is 
substandard, old, and possibly overcrowded. Most lC?t/-cost housing is 
located in the physically deteriorating centers of metropolitan areas. 
In addition, most government subsidized housing programs which make 
available decent housing at relatively low cost have been actualized 
within the inner-city areas, as opposed to other portions of metro- 
politan areas. Such policies, supported and carried out by Federal, 
state, and local housing authorities, have tended to keep low income 
residents within the central city. The location of low Income housing 
in outer sections of metropolitan areas has been thwarted frequently by 
the use of exclusionary zoning powers (large lot zoning, etc.) by most 
suburbs which find it undesirable to attract high tax consumers to 
locate within their boundaries. 

Although metropolitan families who are economically disadvan- 
taged are primarily restricted to central city residential locations 
for the above reasons, nonwhite movers experience added constraints. 
Racially discriminatory practices of many realtors, landlords, and sub- 
urban communities represent added forces which perpetuate che restric- 
tion of nonwhites to intra-city moves. For social-psychological 
reasons, it may be becoming more and more attractive for the nonwhite 
to remain in the centri 1 cities. The threat of an uncomfortable living 
situation in suburban areas due to potential hazards of racially di- 
rected violence or isolation, the growing identification with the 
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inner- city conununity and involvement in its affairs, and the approach- 
ing attainment of a nonwhite majority with political clout, especially 

in the major northern cities, all are likely to have a cohesive influ- 

19 

ence on low income nonwhite central city residents. 

The above-mentioned pressures and incentives tend to encourage 
the lower income inner-city family to remain in the city if a move is 
necessary, the consequence being a relatively large number of short- 
distance moves within inner-city areas* The actual effects of this 
mobility on the success of inner-city schools is difficult to determine. 
The intensity of residential mobility in the inner city is re- 
flected in an examination of pupil turnover rates in inner-city schools 
of large cities; this indicates the statistical effects of mobility on 
these schools. Furthermore, the data can serve to point out the varia- 
tions in mobility occurring within different sections of the same city. 
The section which follows gives attention to the amounts of mobility 
affecting schools serving the more disadvantaged sub-areas of large 
cities • 

Mobility in the Schools 

The only data which show varying amounts of pupil mobility among 
urban schools is available through the administrative office of each 
individual city school system. The inner-city public elementary schools 



Two U, S, Department of Commerce news releases indicate con- 
tinued migration of nonwhite residents into central cities and migration 
from southern states to northeastern and north central states. See: 

News Release, **Negro Population Movement into Suburbs during 1960-70 
Overshadowed by White Exodus from Central Cities, 1970 Census Shows,'* 
February 10, 1971, p, 1; and News Release, **Whites Account for Reversal 
of South’s Historic Population Loss through Migration, Census Shows,** 
March 3, 1971, pp, 2-3, 
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of each city studied, exhibit a significantly higher amount of pupil 

20 

mobility than do schools in remaining portions of the central city. 

Since each school system compiles the data separately and uses 

slightly different criteria to measure pupil turnover, it is difficult 

21 

to compare pupil mobility data cross- sectionally. The information 
obtained, however, indicates that nearly all those elementary schools 
operating within economically depressed areas of the study cities 
possess high pupil turnover. 

The data gathered do not show what proportion of pupil mobility 
is caused by or related to family displacement due to projects such as 
the construction of highways, urban renewal, and/or code enforcement 
programs. Despite this limitation, however, those schools analyzed in 
this study are located near ongoing or recently completed public 
improvement projects* Their proximity to the projects, as well as the 
features of the tight housing market and racial makeup of the popula- 
tion which surrounds them, suggests that they are seriously affected 
by the displacement of families from construction sites. Each school 
principal and social worker interviewed attested to this condition, 
despite the absence of more objective data* More discussion of how 
mobility affects the operation of the school will be presented in the 
next chapter. The final portion of this chapter presents some of the 
pupil mobility data gathered in the four study cities. 

20 

Schools in Cleveland, Ohio; Detroit, Michigan; Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; and Minneapolis, Minnesota* 

21 

It is suggested that the reader refer to Appendix A in order 
to become familiar with the various ways in which the different school 
systems computed “mobility rates.” See p. 264. 
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Minneapolis 



The Minneapolis schools have the most data available on pupil 
22 

mobility. In one study in which pupil mobility was examined for the 

one-year period from the close of school in June, 1967, to the close 

of school ifi June, 196§, it was shown that ^'large numbers of pupils 

moved into the school system, an even larger number left the school 

23 

system, and many more moved from one school to another.** The anal- 
ysis states that 

The number of pupils who moved while school was in session was 
surprisingly large. The amount of movement varied greatly among 
various sections of the city. A comparison of four elementary 
schools located in a low mobility neighborhood illustrates the 
great differences among schools. 

A^ams, Clinton, Greeley, and Irving are elementary schools in 
an area of high mobility. Within the 1967-68 school year the 
pupil movement in and out of these schools was as follows: 

TOTAL MOVEMENT OUT OF ADAMS, 

CLINTON, GREELEY, AND IRVING 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



To Minneapolis public schools. . • '. . . . 637 

To other schools in Minneapolis 31 

To schools in the metropolitan area. ... 70 

To other Minnesota schools 73 

To out-of-state schools 62 

Unclassified 23 

896 



22 

In 1965 and 1966, the Economic Opportunity Committee of 
Hennepin County published a three-part report entitled Student Mobility 
in Selected Minneapolis Public Schools ; 1) R. W. Faunce, Donald D. 
Bevis, and Bonnie J. Murton, ^Mobility of Elementary School Children in 
High and Low Delinquency Areas'*; 2) R. W. Faunce and Bonnie J. Murton, 
"Factors Associated with Differing Degrees of Student Mobility**; and 
3) R. W. Faunce and Bonnie J. Murton, "Patterns of Student Mobility.** 

23 

Otto E. Domian, et al . , A New Educational Thrust; A Recommended 
School Plant Program for Minneapolis (Minneapolis: School Facilities 
Study Staff, Special School District No. 1, 1969), p. 31. 
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TOTAL MOVEMENT INTO THE ADAMS , 
CLINTON, GREELEY, AND IRVING 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



From Minneapolis public schools 572 

From other schools In Minneapolis 29 

From schools in the metropolitan area .... 67 

From other Minnesota schools 100 

From out-of-state schools 129 

Unclassified 

935 



These four schools had a combined enrollment of 2,228. During 
the school year, 896 pupils moved out of the schools and 935 pupils 
moved into the schools. Thus a total of 1,831 pupils moved in or 
out of these four schools, a number which is 82.1 per cent of the 
schools* enrollments. Moa.t of the pupil movement, 1,209 of the 
1,831 or 66.0 percent'^' is to or from other schools in the Minneap- 
olis School System. Twice as many pupils entered these four schools 
froiii outside Minnesota as left them to move out of the state. 

The pupil movement in four other elementary schools, located in 
another section of the city, presents a sharply different pattern. 

A much more limited pupil movement was experienced at the Kee- 
waydin, Minnehaha, Morris Park, and Wenonah schools, located in 
southeastern Minneapolis, as indicated in the following tabula- 
tion: 



TOTAL MOVEMENT OUT OF KEEWAYDIN, 
MINNEHAHA, MORRIS PARK, AND 
WENONAH ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



To Minneapolis public schools ........ 65 

To other schools in Minneapolis 2 

To schools in the metropolitan area 53 

To other Minnesota schools 21 

To out-of-state schools 38 

Unclassified 10 



TOTAL MOVEMENT INTO THE KEEWAYDIN, 
MINNEHAHA, MORRIS PARK, AND 
WENONAH ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



From Minneapolis public schools 91 

From other schools in Minneapolis 16 

From schools in the metropolitan area .... 50 

From other Minnesota schools 19 

From out-of-state schools 76 

Unclassified 7 



259 



24 



Ib id., pp . 



31-33. 
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Figure 3 on page 82 shows the varying amounts of pupil mobility 
occurring among eacli group of schools* A substantial amount of the 
pupil mobility in the Adams-Clinton-Greeley-Irving area consists of 
pupils moving to a neighboring school. 

Figure 4 designates the mobility rates for all elementary schools 
within the Minneapolis system. The core area, which is the area out- 
lined by the Minneapolis Public Schools system as "racially unbalanced" 

(20 percent or more nonwhite enrollment), has those schools with the 

25 

greatest mobility rates. 

A social worker from a school located near both recently com- 
pleted and ongoing redevelopment projects in the near north section of 
Minneapolis provided more recent mobility data for her school. These 
data are shown in Table 5. 




Detroit 

Selected data from schools in other city school systems tell 
the same story. For example, the mobility rates for some schools in 
an inner-city constellation of schools in Detroit called. Murray- Wright 
are shown in Table 6. The mobility rates for these schools are com- 
pared with the composite mobility rate for all Detroit elementary 
schools. 



Cleveland 

In Cleveland, nineteen of the twenty "most mobile" elementary 
schools in 1968-69 were located in the inner, lower income areas of the 
city. (See Table ?•) Some schools located in or near large scale pub- 
lic improvement projects requiring family displacement are marked with 
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Ibid . . p. 20 
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FIGURE 4 



ELEMFWTARy PUPIL MOVEMENT FROM 7HE CLOSE OF SCHOOL 
JH JUMB 1^67 ID THE CLOSE OF SCHOOL ff/ JUHB IB6i, 
MIMVEAPoLIS, mirvesota 




1/^H Nvriam IS iME riR cknt 
wMKrt ‘Th» MnsiR oP nrits hw 
nmo IN OR OUT OK 7HI SCM«OL 
IS OF 'TNS MUN9(N «C FuflLS 
(nROUID INlMS SCHOOL . 



SOURCE; (srro e. poniRH; 
^.ol j A WE<N 
EtooCAlioroAL 7HRuSl ; 

A EBConnENOED 
SCHOOL PLAHT pROGRAf I 

For hihheaPqus 

(hlNNBAFOLlS; ScHOOl 
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School OjslRicT Mo . I, 

ISfa«^),p- TRi 

CoR6 AREA WAS 
OU7 LINED 8T TNE 
Author. 
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TABLE 5 



PUPIL TURNOVER AT JOHN HAY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, MINNEAPOLIS , 
MINNESOTA BETWEEN SEPTEMBER 5, 1969— MAY 7, 1970® 





Children 

Entering 


Children 

Withdrawn 


Minneapolis School District 


112 


123 


Within Pyramid^ 


64 


80c 


Outside 


48 


43 


Within State of Minnesota 


20 


33 


Out-of-State 


73 




TOTAL 


205*^ 


156® 



^Total enrollment of the school was 720 pupils on May 7, 1970. 

b 

A pyramid is a cluster of schools In the same section of the city. 

Of those 80 pupils withdrawn from Hay and enrolling in other 
schools within the same pyramid, 79 enrolled in three school districts 
with boundaries contiguous with that of Hay. 

*^A total of 107 families with 205 children entered the erhool 
district during the period. 

®A total of 91 families with 156 children withdrew from the school 
district during the period. 
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TABLE 7 

MOBILITY IN CLEVELAND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

1968 - 1969 
(Rank Order) 



School 


Average Daily 
Enrollment 


Transfers 
In &' Out 


Entries & 
Withdrawals 


Mob i 1 1 ty 
Rate 


Wm. H. McGuffey 


253 


235 


95 


1307, 


Lake 


130 


89 


64 


118 


Dunham 


1,115 


1,034 


121 


104 


Fruit land 


322 


160 


171 


103 


Gordon* 


472 


302 


181 


102 


Mary B. Martin* 


792 


706 


98 


102 


Mt. Auburn 


423 


268 


163 


102 


Paul L. Dunbar 


526 


315 


216 


101 


Case 


333 


162 


171 


100 


Kentucky 


912 


529 


379 


100 


Sackett 


831 


551 


269 


99 


Orchard 


1,059 


653 


382 


98 


Waver ly* 


909 


477 


385 


95 


Dike 


233 


176 


44 


94 


Mill 


409 


261 


118 


93 


Stanard 


452 


313 


104 


92 


Scranton 


468 


280 


145 


91 


Hodge 


688 


389 


228 


90 


Charles Orr 


408 


300 


61 


88 


Crispus Attucks* 


797 


617 


79 


87 



Source: Rose M. Clra and Joseph L. Mazur, Cleveland Public Schools 

Mobility Report, 1968-1969 (Cleveland: Cleveland Public Schools 
Division of Research and Development, 1969), p. 5, (Mimeo- 
graphed.) 
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an asterisk. The mean of their mobility rates is compared vd.th that for 
all elementary schools in Cleveland. 



The Milwaukee Public Schools compute a "mobility index" for each 



system, together with their mobility indices, are shown in Table 8. 



Although the particular distribution of causes for mobility are 

difficult to determine, the previous section has shown that the amount 

of mobility affecting the inner-city schools is intense. Furthermore, 

according to available data, each of the four study cities experiences 

variations in pupil mobility among its schools. The patterns are 

similar, however, with higher amounts of pupil turnover evidenced in 

schools located nearer the center of the city and serving a relatively 

27 

economically disadvantaged population. In most cases, that population 
is predominantly nonwhite. The mere amount of pupil mobility can 
drastically affect a school's (and other public institutions') efforts 



using the following formula: 

M bilit index “ (admissions through year) -f (discharges through year ) 
^ “ (September entrants) 

See Appendix A^ p. 264. 

27 

In another study of elementary schools in a large mldwestern 
city, Patricia Sexton showed that pupil turnover rates were related 
to the family income in the school area. (Patricia C. Sexton, "Social 
Class and Pupil Turnover Rates," Journal of Educational Psychology, 



Milwaukee 




26, 



The mobility index for each Milwaukee school is calculated 



XXX (1959), 131-134.) 
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TABLE 8 

MOBILITY rates IN CORE AREA ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS OF 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, 1968 - 1969 



SCHOOL NAME 




Mobility Rate 


Buer Avenue 




50.17. 


Berger 




50.8 


Brown Street 




48.2 


Cass Street 




48.9 


Clarke Street 




48.1 


Elm 




60.4 


Fifth Street 




43.7 


Fourth Street 




40.5 


Garfield Avenue 




52.0 


Holmes 




47.0 


Hopkins Street 




39.4 


Keefe Avenue 


^ - 


29.8 


Lee 




41.0 


Lloyd Street 




45.6 


MacDowell 




61.8 


McKinley 




53.3 


Meincke 




50.5 


Ninth Street 




25.4 


Palmer 




41.8 


Pierce 




40.4 


Siefert 




56.3 


Twelfth Street 




34.6 


Twentieth Street 




37.1 


Twenty-first Street 




45.8 


Twenty-seventh Street 




45.5 


Walnut Street 




50.5 


Total for all elementary 


schools 




in core area 




45.7 


Total for all elementary 


schools 




in Milwaukee system 




28.1 



Source: Milwaukee Public Schools, "Mobility Report, 1968-1969." 

(Mimeographed. ) 
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to attain the objectives of its total program(s); the next chapter will 
focus specifically on the ways in which mobility affects the ability 
of the individual lower-income school child to perform. 





CHAPTER III 



EFFECTS OF MOBILITY ON THE CHILD 



Effects of Mobility on Learning! Some Indicators 
The effect of mobility on the progress of school children has been 
a matter of great concern to many educators. It seems reasonable to as- 
sume that a child's movement from one school to another WQuld be a det- 
rimental interruption of his learning processes. However, the studies 
which have attempted to measure the differences between children who have 
moved from school to school and those who have remained in the same ed- 
ucational setting have resulted in highly divergent findings. To say 
the least, according to one study, 

research on this problem has not been definitive. Gilliland re- 
viewed 17 studies concerning the relation between mobility and 
achievement. Some studies showed that achievement deteriorated 
with mobility while others showed an improvement . . . Further, 
he suggested that variations in intelligence between transient 
and nontransient students made interpretation of results dif- 
ficult. ^ 



A Review of Evidence 

As will be shown, the discrepancy among such findings is largely 



John L. Morris, Marianna Pestaner, and Albert Nelson, "Mobility 
and Achievement," Journal of Experimental Education , XXXV (Summer, 

1967), 74. The study refers to the unpublished doctoral dissertation of 
C. H. Gilliland, "The Relation of Pupil Mobility to Achievement in the 
Elementary School," Colorado State College, Greeley, Colorado, 1958. 
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attributable to methodological Inconsistencies and socio-economic dif- 
ferences within the population of each investigation. One study, con- 
ducted by Dovmie in a town in Oregon, attempted to answer the question, 

*^Does moving from school system to school system have definite effects 

2 

upon various factors of student adjustment?” The researcher utilized 
a mental ability test and student questionnaires to gather datat 

The findings relating to the intelligence tests showed that 
children in Hermiston who moved about a good deal made test 
scores comparable to children who had been in continuous resi- 
dence in the local schools. Sociometric results gained from 
the questionnaires • • . showed ... that one or two moves or 
being in a school system from one to three years after moving 
seems to lead to greater average social acceptance than having 
been in the school throughout one*s entire academic life, having 
moved around quite a bit, or having been in the school system 
less than a year.^ 

Another study in England compared achievement and intelligence quotients 
of students attending rural schools of more migrant populations with 
those of students attending more stable urban schools in the county.^ The 
findings indicated that the ratio of performance to ability in English 
and arithmetic was greater in the rural schools. 



Studies Conducted in Large Cities 

Several mobility-achievement studies have been conducted in larger 



N. M. Downie, ”A Comparison Between Children Who Have Moved from 
School to School with Those Who Have Been in Continuous Residence on 
Various Factors of Adjustment, »» Journal of Educational Psychology , XLIV 
(January, 1953), 50-53. 

3 

This summary of Downie 's findings is found in John W. Evans, Jr., 
*^The Effect of Pupil Mobility upon Academic Achievement,” National 
Elementary Principal , XLV (April, 1966), 18-22, cited in Harry L. 

Miller, ed. , Education for the Disadvantaged (New York: Free Press, 1967), 
p. 14. 

4 

A. C. Patterson, ”The Effects of Pupil -Migran cy on Ability and 
Achievement in Rural and Burgh Schools, »» British Journal of Educational 
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urban centers. Bollenbacher used covariant techniques to determine the 
importance of mental ability or school mobility as factors influencing 
the generally lower reading and arithmetic levels of children attending 
the Cincinnati public schools.^ It was concluded that pupils who moved 
most often were consistently the least capable as measured by intelli- 
gence test scores and therefore scored lower on the standardized read- 
ing and arithmetic tests as well. 

A study of school children from a mobile working class area in 

Boston similarly indicated somewhat lower than normal intelligence 

6 

scores. A New Haven, Connecticut, study found that in both higher and 
lower grades of an elementary school the number of student moves was 
associated with an under-representation of good grades and an over- 
representation of poor grades.^ These relationships were stronger at 
the upper grade levels. The analysis also discovered that more mobile 
youngsters were less likely to possess the highest citizenship ratings, 
which reflected the students' work habits and obedience in the classroom. 

Findings of Other Studies 

Evans attempted to find out whether pupil mobility had an adverse 
Psychology, XX (1950), 186-191. 

^Joan Bollenbacher, "A Study of the Effect of Mobility on Read- 
ing Achievement," Readijig_Teacher, XV (March, 1962), 356-360. 

6 

J. Aronoff, N. Raymond and A. Warmoth, "The Kennedy-Jefferson 
School District: A Report of a Neighborhood Study in Progress," unpub- 
lished manuscript. Center for Research and Development of Educational 
Differences, Harvard University, 1965. 

M. Levine, J. C. Hesolowski, and F. S. Corbett, "Pupil Turnover 
and Academic Performance in an Inner City Elementary School," (New 
Haven, Conn.: Author, 1964). 
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effect upon the achievement of fifth and sixth graders in a school which 
served a military base in Indiana. The achievement of both "non-mobile’* 
and "mobile" pupils was compared with regard to four academic subject 
areas: reading, social studies, arithmetic, and science. A comparison 

of the mean and median scores for both groups and for all four subject 
areas indicated slight advantage for the mobile group. The final con- 
clusion, based primarily on these scores, was that "mobility does not 
have an adverse effect upon the academic achievement of those students 

g 

who have experienced it." Moore found that mobility of suburban high 

school students was related to lower participation rates in student 
9 

activities. Snipes found that mobile school children in a Georgia 
county achieved greater success in reading vocabulary and reading com- 
prehension than less mobile students. Swanson showed that teachers 
perceived that children who recently transferred into an Illinois ele- 
mentary school were more likoly to have "social" and "behavioral" prob- 
lems as a result of their mobility, but not "academic" problems. 

Stiles' research indicated little significant difference between the 
academic and emotional adjustment of frequently mobile children and 



g 

Evans, "The Effect of Pupil Mobility upon Academic Achievement," 

p. 22. 

9 

Harry Moore, "Geographic Mobility and Performance in High 
School: Parts I and II," Journal of Secondary Education , XLI (November 
and December, 1966), 326-331, 350-352. 

^^Walter T. Snipes, "The Effect of Moving on Reading Achievement," 
Reading Teacher , XX (November, 1966), 242-246. 

^^Merlyn S. Swanson, "A Study of the Problems of Transfer Students 
In an Elementary School," Psychology in the Schools, VI (January, 1969), 
92. 
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Difficulties of Comparison 

The investigations mentioned indicate the difficulty of comparing 
studies dealing with the effects of school pupil mobility. This diffi- 
culty stems primarily from variations in methodological approach, dif- 
ference in population characteristics, and, of course, inconsistency of 
results. Differences among the studies are represented by slight vari- 
ations in research objectives; different data gathering instruments and 
techniques; differing definitions of mobility; varying types of perfor- 
mance measurement indicators and performances measured; differing age 
and social characteristics of study samples; a broad range of tightness 
in control of extraneous variables^ and divergent geographic study 
areas* All of these factors inhibit comparison and generalized inter- 
pretation of the research findings* 



Some Methodological Improvements 

Morris et al . recognized the limitations of many of the studies 
exploring this particular subject. They presented the opinion (and 
this author is in basic agreement) that the conflicting results of 
studies reflect two kinds of common deficiencies: 1) that intelligence 

and socio-economic status had not been taken into account systemati- 
cally; and 2) that the analyses had been confined to parametric sta- 
tistics which could be biased by the presence of extreme scores. While 
undertaking their own study, entitled ''Mobility and Achievement,'* they 
developed hypotheses which would test the existence of deficiencies in 



Forum, 



12 

Grace Ellen Stiles, "Families on the Move," The Educational 
mil (May, 1968), 467-474. 
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previous investigations. In their study, they investigated the disper -^ 
sion of scores over various conditions of mobility and controlled for 
intelligence and socio-economic status. Their hypotheses were supported 
in part. Variation in reading scores obtained by mobile children of the 
industrial suburbs of northern Alameda County, California, was greater 
than the variation for non-mobile children. (See Table 9.) The hypoth- 
esized difference between the arithmetic scores of mobile and non-mobile 
children was not supported. (See Table 10.) As hypothesized, and simi- 
lar to some previous studies, the mean reading and arithmetic scores 
obtained by mobile students were not significantly different from the 
scores of non-mobile students. 

The distribution of reading scores of high SES subjects over 
three conditions of mobility was fairly uniform . . . however, 
there was considerable variance in the frequency of high, inter- 
mediate, and low scores between various conditions of mobility 
for low SES children. ... Socio-economic status did not con- 
tribute to a statistically significant variance in the frequency 

of arithmetic scores. 13 

By taking intelligence and socio-economic status into account, the 
study demonstrated that mobility did have an effect on reading achieve- 
ment for this particular population group«^...By analyzing the dispersion 
of reading scores it was shown that high SES children were less likely to 
fall into the third (lowest) reading achievement category, and that low 
SES subjects were less likely to move to the top third in reading before 
the second move. Following the second move, it was found that some low 
SES children recover and move into the highest achieving section, while 
others **become unsettled and apparently remain so,** falling to the lowest 
level. Thus, in the Morris study, it became evident that within the low 

13 

Morris, **Mobility and Achievement,** p. 76. 
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> 





Journal of Experimental Education, XXXV (Summer, 1967), 77. 
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socio-economic group, some children seemed to have learned to cope with 
environmental changes and learn from them, while others did not. In 
addition to tightening controls and analyzing the dispersion of student 
scores, the Morris study is important because it exposes the need to 
know more about the lower income child, his personality attributes, his 
value system and motivation, and how these factors contribute to his 
academic resiliency, especially in regard to reading achievement. 

Studies Conducted within Inner-City Areas 

Several investigations have studied the proposition that mobility 
is detrimental to the academic achievement of the lower income inner- 
city child. The results of these empirical examinations, while not 
entirely consistent, generally support that proposition. In fact, some 
show that mere interruption in the educational process can hurt academic 
achievement. 

It hfeks been found that loss in academic achievement takes place 

among children during surmer vacation, and the loss is especially marked 

14 

among children from poor families. Table 11 on page 100 has been ex- 
tracted from a U. S. Office of Education report; this table shows sea- 
sonal differences in reading levels analyzed for the More Effective 
Schools program in New York City. The table shows, for each of three 
years, changes from fall to spring and from spring to fall of a new 
school year. 

14 

U. S. Office of Education, Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Title l/Year II; The Second Annual Report of Title 1 of the 
Elementary and Secondary Educa tion Ac t of 1965, S chool Year 1966-67 
(Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1968), p. 33. 
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In nine comparisonB measuring the school year from fall to 
springi six showed improvements better than average | one was 
average, and two fell behind. 

From spring to fall, however, the record turns bad. During 
these summer months, there was no improvement in relation to the 
norms. In six comparisons, ground was lost five times and re- 
tained only once. (See Table 11.) 

An analysis of how mobility affects reading achievement of stu- 
dents in the More Effective Schools program shows that "mobility inter- 
feres with the effectiveness of programs and affects test scores. A 
program's effectiveness inevitably diminishes when those enrolled in it 
cannot be followed through a full school year from year to year."^^ As 
Table 12 indicates, the movement of a child from one school to another 
seems to have a more subtle effect on school achievement than the ob- 
vious impact of interrupting the continuity of the child's year. The 
table shows that the pupils who have continuous education in one school 
throughout the entire MES program do better. 



The Justman Study 

In 1965, Justman examined the record cards of sixth grade pupils 
attending sixteen schools located in disadvantaged areas in New York 
City.^^ Each of the 900+ pupils identified showed uninterrupted atten- 
dance in the New York public schools. The number of times each student 
was admitted to a different public school in the city represented his 
mobility, and children were grouped according to differing amounts of 
mobility. 

S. Office of Education, Title l/Year II , p. 34. 

^^Joseph Justman, "Academic Aptitude and Reading Test Scores of 
Disadvantaged Children Showing Varying Degrees of Mobility," Journal of 
Educational Measurement, II (December, 1965), 151-155. 
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Source: U. S. Office of Education, Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Title I/Year II ; 

The Second Annual Report of Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 , 
School Year 1966-67 (Washington, D. C.; Government Printing Office, 1968), p. 33. 
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Children in Group 3 are those who transferred from some other school into the MES school 
after the MES program had begun. 
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For the purposes of this study any pupil with more than a single 
admission to a New York City school was considered a mobile pupil. 
Four subgroups of pupils showing varying numbers (one, two, three, 
four or more) of admissions to the New York City schools were iden- 
tified. The mean IQ*s obtained by each of these subgroups on the 
Otis Quick Scoring Test of Mental Ability: Alpha, administered at 
the third grade level, and on the Otis Beta, administered at the 
sixth grade level, were compared. In addition a comparison was 
made of the mean reading grades obtained by pupils in the four sub- 
groups on the appropriate level of the Metropolitan Reading Test 
given in these two grades. 

The total group of children showed below average test performance, 
and varying degrees of mobility were related to differences in test 
scores. The results of the Justman study are shown in Tables 13 and 14. 

A close examination of the tables Indicates some interesting findings. 
There was a progressive decline in the mean grade scores for both mental 
ability and intelligence as mobility increased. Furthermore, with one 
exception, the differences in mean scores for each adjacent subgroup were 
statistically significant. 



Another New York Study 

Frankel and Forlano also compared the performance of ttansient and 

nontransient subgroups in a population of disadvantaged pupils in New 

York drawn from eighteen elementary schools participating in the Higher 

18 

Horizons program from 1959 to 1962. Student scores on the Otis Alpha 
and Otis Beta Mental Ability Tests, administered at the third and sixth 
grade levels, respectively, were analyzed. The summary of findings is 
as follows: 

^ ^Ibtd .. p. 152. 

1 8 

Edward Frankel and George Forlano, "Mobility as a Factor in the 
Performance of Urban Disadvantaged Pupils on Tests of Mental Ability," 

The Journal of Educational Research, LX (April, 1967), 355-357. 
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TABLE 13 

MEAN IQ'S AND SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES IN MEAN IQ'S 
OF DISADVANTAGED PUPILS SHOWING 
VARYING DEGREES OF MOBILITY 



Group 


N 


Mean IQ 


SD 


t 


Third Grade 










One Admission 


395 


100.3 


14.93 


2.67** 


Two Admissions 


298 


97.6 


11.09 




Two Admissions 


298 


97.6 


11.09 


4.68** 


Three Admissions 


120 


91.7 


12.95 




Three Admissions 


120 


91.7 


12.95 


2.39** 


Four Admissions 


121 


88.0 


11.02 




Sixth Grade 










One Admission 


395 


102.4 


19.98 


3.38** 


Two Admissions 


298 


97.5 


17.73 




Two Admissions 


298 


97.5 


17.73 


3.99 


Three Admissions 


120 


90.5 


16.51 




Three Admissions 


120 


90.5 


16.51 


3.25 


Four Admissions 


121 


84.0 


14.47 





'k 4r4r 

p .05 p .01 

Source: Joseph Justman, "Academic Aptitude and Reading Test Scores of 

Disadvantaged Children Showing Varying Degrees of Mobility," 
Journal of Educational Measurement, II (December, 1965), 152. 
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TABLE 14 

MEAN READING GRADES AND SIO^IFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES IN 
MEAN READING GRADES OF DISADVANTAGED PUPILS 
SHOWING VARYING DEGREES OF MOBILITY 



Group 


N 


Mean Grade 


SD 


t 


Test I-*Word Knowledge 
Third Grade 

One Admission 


384 


3.7 


1.18 


4.44** 


Two Admissions 


285 


3.3 


1.13 


3.33** 


Two Admissions 


285 


3.3 


1.13 


Three Admissions 


110 


2.9 


1.03 




Three Admissions 


110 


2.9 


1.03 


1.54 


Four Admissions 


106 


2.7 


0.86 




Sixth Grade 


One Admission 


384 


6.4 


2.34 


3.53 


Two Admissions 


285 


5.8 


2.05 




Two Admissions 


285 


5.8 


2.05 


3.18 


Three Admissions 


110 


5.1 


1.62 




Three Admissions 


110 


5.1 


1.62 


* 

2.38 


Four Admissions 


106 


4.6 


1.40 





Test II-Readlng 



Third Grade 



One Admission 


384 


3.5 


1.15 


3.75** 


Two Admissions 


285 


3.2 


0.93 




Two Admissions 


285 


3.2 


0.93 


3.64** 


Three Admissions 


110 


2.8 


1.07 




Three Admissions 


110 


2.8 


1.07 


2.31* 


Four Admissions 


106 


2.5 


0.89 


2.31 


Sixth Grade 










One Admission 


384 


6.3 


2.24 


2.94 


Two Admissions 


285 


5.8 


2.11 




Two Admissions 


285 


5.8 


2.11 


3.48** 


Three Admissions 


110 


5.0 


1.79 




Three Admissions 


110 


5.0 


1.79 


2.73** 


Four Admissions 


106 


4.4 


1.38 





p .05 p .01 



Source: Joseph Justman, "Academic Aptitude and Reading Test Scores of 

Disadvantaged Children Showing Varying Degrees of Mobility," 
Journal of Educational Measurement, II (December, 1965), 154. 
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1. There was no significant difference between Otis Alpha and 
Otis Beta scores three years later of the nontransient sub- 
group. 

2. The nontransient subgroup at the third grade scored signif- 
icantly higher on the Otis Alpha test than their transient 
classmates. The same subgroup of nontransient pupils at 
[sixth grade level scored significantly higher] on the Otis 
Beta test than another group of transient counterparts. 

3. The difference between the nontransient and transient sub- 
groups at the sixth grade was greater than the difference 
between the nontransient and the transient subgroup at the 

third grade. 

Despite the deficiencies of the mobility studies, which compli- 
cate the comparability of findings, several such studies imply that the 
academic experience of the urban child from a lower economic background 
is more likely to be negatively affected by moving than is that of the 
child from a family in a higher economic bracket. However, although 
these studies show relationships between mobility and academic achieve- 
ment, they tell us little about the cause and effect of such relation- 
ships. To explain some of the reasons behind these relationships neces- 
sitates a deeper analysis than statistical indicators allow. The influ- 
ence of moving dn a child's feelings and behavior, his relationships 
with others, his educational experience, and his physical surroundings 
can tell us much more than statistical studies about what is likely to 
affect his learning performance. 

The inner-city child must be placed in proper perspective. Real- 
izing the complexities of his environment, it seems nearly impossible in 
the case of the urban child to answer with any clarity the question: 
"Does moving cause differences in children, or do children move because 
they are different?" Rather, it appears more realistic to view mobil- 
ity as one of the many conditions which Interact in influencing the 



^^Ibld., p. 357. 
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inner-city child. In the preceding chapter it was shown that children 

with particular family backgrounds will be required to move more often 

than others. Their environment is more likely to cause their mobility. 

The following discussion points up the ways in which mobilifry is 

20 

likely to affect the educational performance of the child. Some of the 
information obtained from the Milwaukee survey, which is used in the fol- 
lowing analysis, is summarized in Tables 15 and 16. Two aspects are 
important in discussing how mobility affects a child: (1) the child him- 

self — his biological, psychological, and intellectual makeup, his be- 
havior patterns and ego mechani sms--must be considered, as must be (2) 

the environmental and social forces which influence the child throughout 

21 

his socialization process. 



The Mobile Child 



The lower income child is likely to possess personality attri- 
butes which make it difficult for him to make a transition into a new 



Thir ‘ivjiJussion will be supplemented by information gathered in 
the preliminary exploratory study conducted in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 
which involved the interviewing of twenty-two mothers or fe;.^ale guardians 
of children enrolled in the advanced elementary grades of the Milwaukee 
Public Schools. Each family moved within Milwaukee within six months 
prior to the interview. Seventeen families were displaced du^ to pro- 
posed public improvement projects and four were evicted from their pre- 
vious dwellings. The move made it necessary for the children of elemen- 
tary school age to transfer schools. Socio-economic status was con- 
trolled on a family-by-family basis due to the small size of the sample. 
Each interviewee was given a standardized interview with some open- 
ended questions in order to obtain her perceptions concerning family life 
in general, the effect of mobility on it, and especially the educational 
experience of the children. A more detailed explanation of methodolog- 
ical features and a sample interview questionnaire are contained in 
Appendices E and F. 

21 

Robert E. Switzer, et al., ’'The Effect of Family Moves on 
Children." Mental Hygiene . XLV (October, 1961), 529. 
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TABLE 15 



SUMMARY OF CHARACTERISTICS AND COMPARISON OF CHARACTERISTICS 
BY SOCIO-ECONOMIC GROUPING, FAMILIES INTERVIEWED IN 
MILWAUKEE PUPIL MOBILITY SURVEY 









Socio-economic 


Statusl 




Selected 












Characteristics 




Upper-lower 


Lower-lower 






(54-66) 


Nsll 


(67-84) 


N=ll 


Family^ 


Range 


Mean 


Range 


Mean 


Number of Family 












Moves in Previous 
Five Years 


1 


- 4 


2.4 


1-5 


2.7 


Number of Persons 












per Household 


4 


- 12 


7 


5-11 


8.1 


Child^ 












Age 


9 


- 11 


10.2 


9-12 


11.4 


Grade in School 


4 


- 6 


5 


4 - 6 


5.3 


Number of Schools 












Attended in 
Milwaukee 


2 


- 4 


2.7 


2-5 


3.4 


„ 4 
Race 




7 - 


W 


6 - 


W 






4 - 


B 


3 - 


B 










2 - 


0 



Source: Milwaukee Pupil Mobility Survey 



For a description of the procedures by which the socio- 
economic status of the families was measured, see Appendix F. 
For further reference see W. Lloyd Warner, Marchla Meeker, and 
Kenneth Eells, Social Class In America (Gloucester, Mass.: 
Peter Smith, 1957), pp. 121-159. 

2 

This data pertains to each family unit of analysis Included 
in the sample. 

3 

This data pertains to the selected child-member of each family 
unit interviewed. 

4 

W s Whites, B = Blacks, 0 s Others. One family In this sample 
was Mexlcan-Amerlcan and another family was American Indian. 
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situation. A child's personal characteristics and self concepts are 
strongly shaped by the social context within which they develop, espe- 
cially socio-economic status and ethnic background of the family. The 
child's image of himself, the difference between the reality and ideal 
of his goals, and his personal characteristics can determine the way he 
adapts under stress. In addition, the family organization, the relative 
importance of the roles of the mother and father, their presence or 

absence, and their ideas regarding child socialization also have some- 

22 

thing to say about how a child behaves and reacts. 

Thomas S. Langner's review of parents' child-rearing practices, 

attitudes and aspirations, self-esteem, norms and other behavioral traits 

as they influence their child "leaves no doubt that social class levels 

have specific psychological characteristics or basic personality types 

of their own, even though there is a good deal of overlapping between 

23 

classes." 

Because the treatment of lo%#er class personality characteristics 
cannot be exhaustive or even thorough, research findings from two se- 
lected sources will summarize the psychological traits likely to be found 
among lower income groups. Langner summarizes his results by stating 
that: 

Persons of low SES . . . are more rigid, suspicious, and have a 
fatalistic outlook on life. They do not plan ahead, a charac- 
teristic associated with their fatalism. They are prone to 



22 

See Joan I. Roberts, ed. , School Children in the Urban Slum : 
Readings in Social Science Research (New York: Free Press, 1967), 
pp. 169-177, 363-370. 

23 

Thomas S. Langner, "Socio-economic Status and Personality 
Characteristics," in School Children in the Urban Slum: Readings in 
Social Science Research , ed. by Joan I. Roberts (New York: Free Press , 

O 
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depression, have feelings of futility, lack of belongingness, 
frlendleaaness , and lack of trust in others. They are more 
authoritarian in their attitudes, stressing obedience, power, 
and hierarchical relations. 2^ 

A report which reviews pertinent studies relating to low-income 
life styles says that such characteristics are caused by the personas 
constant struggle with four conditions of life: little opportunity to 

experience much of the world, helplessness, deprivation, and insecurity. 
This struggle can result in estrangement from society, from other indi- 
viduals, and even from oneself. '^Conceptualized as 'alienation,' this 

view of life is repeatedly found associated with lower social and eco- 
25 

nomic status." Generally it is reflected through feelings of power- 
lessness, meaninglessness, anomia, and isolation; all of these have their 
effect upon the way low-income persons live and behave. 

There are four distinctive themes peculiar to lower class be- 
havior, all apparently the result of a deprived, alienated con- 
dition: fatalism, orientation to the present, authoritarianism, 
and concreteness ... The natural counterpart of feeling helpless 
is belief in uncontrollable external forces. The attitude is 
reminiscent of belief in fate. People cannot avoid what is going 
to happen to them. Resignation is the most realistic approach to 
life ... Hand in hand with fatalism goes a persistent tendency 
to think in terms of the present rather than the future. It is, 
after all, fruitless to pay attention to the distant future or try 
to plan life when fortune and chance are considered its basic 
elements. Also, when so much of one's resources must be expended 2 g 
simply to survive the present, little is left over for the future. 

There exists a wide assortment of psychological, sociological, and 
anthropological research which explains the special nature of life style 



1967), p. 182. 

^ ^Ibid . , pp. 180-191. 

25 

Irelan, Low-Income Life Styles , pp. 1-8. 
^ ^Ibid . , pp. 7-8. 
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influences on lower Income children. Together, many of them are gen- 
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erally consistent with the above findings. In-depth studies, such as 
those by Minuchin and Pavenstedt, explain in great detail exploratory 
observations of the personality makeup of children from lower class 



It should be noted, however, that much of the literature on the 
"disadvantaged" child is deficient primarily because it focuses only on 
what is deficient in the child. There has been little controlled re- 
search which has as its major emphasis the positive strengths and attri- 
butes of low Income children. Most accounts of these children's assets 
are in the form of anecdotal reports such as those by Brown and Kozol, 
which describe traits such as personal courage, physical prowess, prob- 
lem solving, sensitivity and concern for others, keen perceptiveness, and 

^ 4 28 
stamina. 

On the whole, the literature on psychological and personality at- 
tributes of individuals from a lower economic background show that they 
are more likely to have many stresses in their lives, causing them to 
worry about the cost of living, their work, and other aspects of their 
lives. For the child in the inner city who moves, stresses may manifest 
themselves through numerous psychological, educational, sociological, 
and physical changes which affect his ability to adapt and to achieve in 
school. 

27 

See Salvador Minuchin, et al .. Families of the Slums; An Explo - 
ration of Their Structure and Treatment (New York: Basic Books, 1967;, 
and Eleanor Pavenstedt, ed., Children of Disorganized Lower-Class 
Families: The Drifters (Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1967). 



American Library, 1965); and Jonathan Kozol, Death at an Early Age 



faml lies. 
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Claude Brown, Man chi Id in the Promised Land (New York: The New 
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The Mobile Child and Family 



Family Stress and Adaptive Capacity 

A move which has not been planned and comes rather suddenly can 

frequently be interpreted as a crisis, creating stress for a family. For 

example, Weinberg places involuntary migration in perspective by indi- 

29 

eating that it is more stress-provoking than is voluntary migration. 

Sociologist Alvin Toffler speaks with great concern of the way in which 

^health and change seem to be inextricably linked”--and of the *’shatter- 

ing stress and disorientation” that sudden, unpredictable change can 

30 

cause the indi vidual . 

The fact that crises or turning points are normal occurrences in 
life would seem to indicate that a family which possesses adequate re- 
sources and inner strength with which to make a transition would exper- 
ience little disorganization as a result of such a move. As Chaskel 
states , 



Families thus fortified are better able to handle or withstand 
potentially stressful events than families with less adequate 
organization. In other words, the well-integrated family has a 
high toleration threshold for what Waller terms "stressors” or 
"crisis-provoking events”--situations for which the family had 
little or no prior preparation and that therefore are problem- 
atic.*^^ 

Such a family is best equipped to adapt to the "inevitable vicissi- 
tudes" of mobility. Hill found, however, that different events as they 



(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1967). 

29 

Abraham A. Weinberg, "Mental Health Aspects of Voluntary Mi- 
gration," Mental^Jl2&^^ XXXIX (July, 1964), 464. 

30 

Alvin Toffler, Future Shock (New York: Random House, 1970). 

31 

Ruth Chaskel, "Effect of Mobility on Family Life," Social 
Work , IX (October, 1964), 84-85. 
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affect the family vary in their accompanying hardships and that stresses 

become crises in line with the definition the family makes of the event; 

families of lower economic status are usually more vulnerable to such 

32 

consequences because of their less than adequate resources. The 
adaptive capacity of children who are members of such families is lower 
than it is likely to be for children from more affluent backgrounds. 

For example, Gordon and Gordon found that 

The incidence of emotional disorders of childhood parallels 
mobility . . . such a comparison indicates that each child 
suffers, at least temporarily, an impairment of capacity to cope 
with his life situation and to make interpersonal contact. This 
decreased capacity, plus feelings of abandonment, loss, help- 
lessness, isolation and fear of the unknown may become more than 
temporary if the child Is already anxious about his relation- 
ships with his parents, or if he interprets the move as an in- 
dication of family disfunction, Instability, and possible dis- 
integration, or if he cannot on his own, or with the help of 
his parents, regain his former degree of capacity to cope and 
to make effective interpersonal contacts.33 

The child's adaptive capacity to the elements of a new situation seems 

to be intricately tied to his family's ability to adapt. 

The environmental pressure or outside burdens that fall on the 
family will in the last analysis lead to some impairment of 
function. The degree of injury depends, as has been said, on 
family structure and resilience as well as, of course, the heavi- 
ness of the blow received. Discrimination, chronic illness and 
lack of employment opportunity are among the causes of disaster 
against which even the strong face an unequal struggle. 



32 

Reuben Hill, "Generic Features of Families Under Stress," 
Social Casework , XXXIX (February and March, 1958), 139-150. 

33 

Switzer, "The Effect of Family Moves on Children," p. 529. 
Switzer refers to R. E. Gordon and K. K. Gordon, "Emotional Disorders 
of Children in a Rapidly Growing Suburb," International Journal of 
Social Psychiatry , IV (Autumn, 1958), 85-97. 

34 

Ghaskel, "Effect of Mobility on Family Life," p. 86. 
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Minneapolis Case 

The conditions described above in theoretical terms are reflected 
on a more personal level in the following letter from a Minneapolis 
mother to a social worker conveying her intense distress at the plight 
of her children: 

We have two children attending S chool and one attend- 
ing kindergarten at • Our daughter (second 

grade) and son (f l^st grade) have attended three schools 

so far* I would so much like to see them finish at least one 
complete school year in one school* I believe they are becoming 
emotionally overwraught with all the uprooting they are going 
through with changing schools so much* 

Due to my husband's extensive Illness we are vexed with the 
possibility of losing our home. Since December, 1969 my husband 
has been suffering with virus colds and pneumonia, hampered by a 
case of nerve ulcers* We find ourselves three months in arrears 
with our house payments — at $150*70 a month — totaling $452.10* 

I now ask you for any help you may be able to give us in 
restoring the security of our housing. We also have three pre- 
school age children and I must add that there was no sick leave 
pay (no wages at all) since the first week in January. 

I again ask you [social worker] to please help us in 

any way you can find a way to give a more secure environment for 
our children* Please, help us. Thank you so very much* 35 



Milwaukee Case 

One Milwaukee mother, living on welfare with her seven children 
in a dilapidated five-room house, gave a disturbing account of the impact 
of moving on her life and the lives of her children* She was forced to 
move because she lived in the path of a proposed expressway* The express- 
way commission had promised to find her suitable housing, but failed to 



The letter was supplied to this author by an elementary school 
social worker serving a highly mobile area in Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

The recipient stated that letters such as the one cited are unusual since 
most parents for one reason or another do not communicate in this way, 
although many families suffer from similar types of problems* 
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do 80 • The following are her conunents: 

The county relocation looked at public housing for me. Found 
me a three-bedroom unit in a housing project but then I didn*t 
qualify because I had some judgments against me so 1 couldn't 
move. I would have loved that place. I let them look for a place 
to rent for me, but I ended up finding this place myself. They 
really harassed me to move. Said 'You have to move, you have to 
movei* Finally sent movers who just grabbed everything. Threw 
it on the truck--mind you, they even packed the garbage and they 
broke the few good glasses I had that had belonged to my mother. 

They packed our clothes--wouldn ' t even let me have clothes for 
the child/?en. We were left with only what we had on our backs. 

The whole thing made me so nervous I lost my job. I was under 
such tension looking for a place to live and not finding anything, 

I almost had a nervous breakdown. I had been working at 
and was earning good money, but my nerves couldn't take it. 

This mother agreed with the notion that it Is difficult for children to 

adjust following a move "because they miss their friends. They know 

it's hard to make new friends. When you have to keep moving and keep 

going to new schools, kids really suffer from this." 

The particular set of circumstances surrounding her most recent 
move, however, had a much more serious effect on her children and even- 
tually her family life. She had to place her children in foster homes, 
since she had trouble finding a new home imnediately following her dis- 
location. Speaking of her eleven-year-old fifth grade son--who had at- 
tended five schools-- she stated that being In a foster home ruined him 
for "our way of living" because they gave him everything and let him do 
things that she could not afford. "He wants to go back. He hates it at 
home. He doesn't respect me. He rebels against everything. He won't 
listen to me." These comments show the intense desperation of the mother 
over the drastic changes wi' Aln her child since the move. She states 
that he rebels in school, and his grades have suffered. She went to 
Youth Aid for help, has been trying to get him in the Boys’ Club, 
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and 
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has a psychiatrist from a local medical school work with him. This was 
only one of her seven children; she was not asked to talk about the 
others. 

The above case, and the previous one represented by the letter 
from the Minneapolis mother, are two examples of how the economic and 
health conditions of the family at the time of the move, rather than 
lack of parental concern, are the pertinent factors which influence the 
child’s unsettlement. In addition to family problems and emergencies 
which largely stem from an inadequate level of income, other influences 
such as parental attitudes and maternal deprivation can indirectly help 
diminish the child’s ability to cope with a move and are closely inter- 
twined with stress on a family at the time of a move. 

Family Attitudes and Feelings 

Pederson and Sullivan studied the effects of geographic mobility 
and parental personality factors on the emotional disorders of children 
at Walter Reed General Hospital. They studied a disturbed group of 
youngsters and a control group of normal children. Their findings as to 
the relationship between mobility and emotional disturbance were as 
follows: 

Two areas of parent attitudes thought to be relevant to the 
stress effects of mobility were examined, ’’acceptance of mobil- 
ity” and ’’identification with the military.” A high correlation 
was found between parental scores in these two areas and the 
children’s adjustment. 

Although they considered the view that mobility itself is stressful to 
the child to be tenuous, they concluded that ’’definable parental atti- 
tudes relevant to mobility may serve to mediate the stress effects such 
that the actual incidence of mobility may be of relatively minor 

O 
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significance.^* 

Stubblefield also feels that the emotional attitude of the 
parents can affect that of the child. For example, he suggests that if 
the father’s transfer by the company means a better way of life for the 
\ family, the child will be more likely to respond to the general enthu- 

siasm about the new venture. However, if the move for the father is not 
anticipated as beneficial, or if the mother feels that she will lose a 
familiar and convenient neighborhood or possibly a rewarding job, either 

of the parents will convey his own anxiety and resentment in a traumatic 

37 

way to the child. 

In some cases, parental attitudes seem to have little effect. 

For example, one couple in Milwaukee had negative feelings about a 
move because they were forced to move from a sound house which they 
owned so that it could be torn down to make room for a city park. Their 
new house was much smaller, but they were paying much more. The mother 
said she felt the city should have paid the difference in interest rates 
on their new house mortgage--the old one was five percent, the new one 
eight and one-half percent. Furthermore, they liked the old house and 
neighborhood better and would rather have stayed there. Yet, despite 
these parental feelings, the mother said that all her children make 
friends easily and usually are happy in whatever they are doing. They 
had no trouble in adjusting. 

^^F. A. Pederson and E. J. Sullivan, ’’Relationships Among Geo- 
graphic Mobility, Parental Attitudes and Emotional Disturbances in 
Children,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry , XXXIV (1964), 575-580. 

37 

Robert L. Stubblefield, ’’Childrens’ Emotional Problems Aggra- 
vated by Family Moves,” American Journal of Orthopsychiatry ^ XXV 
(January, 1955), 122. Chaskel also discusses this particular problem 
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Another mother felt she had no problems with her children in 
moving primarily because ’^the whole family was excited about it.** In 
still another case^ the attitudes of a husband and wife who **like 
nothing about their new home and neighborhood** and were forced to move, 
seemed to have some influence on the child’s attitude of disliking 
everything about the new neighborhood. Whether such attitudes have 
much influence or not, they would not seem to be much help at a time 
when the child himself is attempting to adjust to the new school, es- 
pecially if he misses his old friends and is attempting to make new 
ones. It seems that parental attitudes can either hamper or stimulate 
a child’s resiliency in such a situation. 

Disassociation from the Old 

Marc Fried found that among working class residents relocated 

from the West End of Boston, a strong sense of spatial identity and 

dependence on a stable social network had much to do with their grieving 

38 

over the loss of their old home and neighborhood. In such cases, 
negative feelings and experiences are related to the first element of 
the moving process--detachment from a familiar situation. The defini- 
tion the family makes of the event (according to Fried, likely to be 
negative among working class residents) may affect the attitudes of the 
child. 

Adaptation to the New 

Other feelings are distinctly associated with the second element 



(see pp. 87-88). 

38 

Marc Fried, 



’’Grieving for a Lost Home: Psychological Costs of 
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of the moving proce8S--having to adapt and orient oneself to a new 

situation. Parents' satisfaction or dissatisfaction with a new house 

or neighborhood might easily be transferred to the child. For example, 

parents may feel socially inferior in a new neighborhood. 

\ If a child identifies himself with such parents, his adjust- 

ment may become sufficiently neurotic to interfere with healthy 
development. He parrots his parents in talking of the unfriendly, 
unkind people in the new neighborhood and obtains uncomfortable 
satisfaction from meeting his parents' expectations of being 
unable to integrate himself either in the neighborhood or the 

new school. 39 

Changes in housing design, housing space, and other features of 

the new physical setting may influence both attitudes of the family and 

40 

the child's behavior. The children in fourteen of the twenty-two 
Milwaukee families had more space in which to study in their new homes. 
Only one mother related the influence of the physical aspects of the new 
house on her child's activities. She said that her son was so happy to 
have more room that many times she had to look for him, and he was 
usually up in his bedroom reading. "He reads and studies much more now 
because they all aren't on top of each other I" Eleven of the respondents 
mentioned more room to play, having a yard, and nearness of a play- 
ground as being important reasons why their children like the new neigh- 
borhood. 



Relocation,'* The Urban Condition , ed. by Leonard J. Duhl (New York: 
Basic Books, 1963). 

39 

Switzer, "The Effect of Family Moves on Children," p. 530. 

40 

For example, see: yilliam S» Jackson, "Housing and Pupil 

Growth and Development," Journal of Educational Sociology . XXVIII 
(May, 1955), 370-380; Alvin L. Schorr, Slums and Social Insecurity 
(Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1963); and Daniel M. 
Wilner, Rosabelle Price Walkley, Thomas C. Pinkerton, and Matthew 
layback. The Housing Environment and Family Life: A Longitudinal Study 
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The propensity for dissatisfaction to occur in both the child and 
parents may depend greatly on where the move takes place* Children and 
families moving 

from one slum area to another probably will experience a minimum 
of trouble in gaining acceptance, or at least being ignored in their 
new surroundings* Since the family’s values, income and general 
appearance ’’fit” most of their new neighbors’ there is little 
reason for friction*^^ 

On the other hand, moving for a child could be complicated by many fac- 
tors such as prejudice, clannishness, discrimination, hostility, socio- 
economic class, socio-cultural stratification and marginality, language 
barriers, and minority status* It may be not only the family attitudes 

or the distance of the move that could influence the child’s adaptabil- 

42 

ity, but the contrast between the old and the new environment* 

Ego strength and family integration are a sine qua non in weath- 
ering the stresses of mobility* Many troubled individuals have 
never achieved ego identity or the press of harsh experiences has 
led to ego impairment* Mobility that at best results in nothing 
else but the need to familiarize oneself with the tempo and re- 
sources of the new community, make new friends, live with new au- 
thority figures, and adjust to a changed cultural or subcultural 
climate puts a severe strain on individuals and families whose 
previous orientation has not prepared them for this, but who if 
left in a static environment would have been able to make out 
socially and psychologically*^^ 



Process of Adaptation 



James Tyhurst observed that individuals move through three 



of the Effects of Housing on Morbidity and Mental Health (Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Pre^s, 1967), pp* 225-237. 

41 

Donald Bevis and Richard Faunce, ’’The Mobile Child; Minority or 
Majority,” Minnesota Journal of Education , XLV (December, 1964), 30* 

42 

Ruth Perlman, ’’The Uprooted Child,” The National Elementary 
Principal , XLII (February, 1963), 42-45* 

^^Chaskel, ’’Effect of Mobility on Family Life,” p* 86* 
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Identifiable .stages of adaptation to a new situation. Information 

i 

gained from the Milwaukee interviews suggests that such stages may be 

\ 

valid for the mobile school child. 

In field studies of individuals following immigrationi a 
fairly consistent pattern can • • • be defined. Initially, the 
person is concerned with the immediate present, with an attempt 
to find work, make money, and find shelter. These features are 
often accompanied by restlessness and increased psychomotor 
activity. . . 

According to one of the Milwaukee mothers, ”To be forced to move is 
nerve-racking. You're under pressure to find a place to rent. No one 
wants to rent to you when you have seven kids and you have to look for 
cheap rent. It makes a nervous wreck out of you." To the school child 
this stage means saying goodbyes, having farewell get-togethers, and 
periods of anxiety and anticipation. There Is a gradual, at least 
psychological, detachment from his old surroundings. 

As the person's sense of strangeness or incongruity In the new 
surroundings grows, a second phase, 'psychological arrival,' takes 
place. Characteristic of this are increasing anxiety and depres- 
sion; increasing self-preoccupation, often with somatic preoccupa- 
tions and somatic symptoms; general withdrawal from the society 
in contrast to previous activity; and some degree of hostility and 
suspicion. The sense of difference and helplessness becomes In- 
creasingly intense and the period is characterized by marked dis- 
comfort and turmoil. This period of more or less disturbance 
may last ... one to several months. ^5 

Fourteen of the twenty- two respondents in Milwaukee agreed that 
when a family moves and the children must change schools they must go 
through a recognizable period of discomfort. Actually the proportion 
of these mothers is undoubtedly higher, since many of those who reported 



44 

James S. Tyhurst, "The Role of Transition States--lncludlng 
Disasters— in Mental Illness," In Symposium on Preventive and Social Psy- 
chiatry (Washington: Walter Reed Army Medical Center, 1964), p. 154. 
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no observable adjustment difficulties in children clearly indicated 
perceptions of behavioral changes in response to other questions. The 
following responses provide anecdotal evidence of Tyhurst^s second stage 
in school children. 

I*ve found in my own family, it*s been hard for children to 
get used to a new school and to make new friends. Their school 
work gets worse, too. (6 mos.) 

He seems nervous in the new school. His marks are down from 

school. He gets in trouble here compared to the other 

neighborhood. He fights more. (12 mos.) 

I feel when you are new, the kids in school are not nice to 
you and children are scared. He is friendly and it was hard for 
him to come to this school because the older boys want to fight 
and he don't like to fight. He is more quiet all the time. I 
don't like this because Is riot this way. I think it 

will be better when he finds new friends. (4 mos.) 

When we first moved he didn't like it at all--he was very 
quiet. He is getting better now though, because he has many new 
friends. (5 mos. ) 

The children feel the teachers don't help them as much here — 
they feel strange and uncomfortable. He is fidgety and restless. 

He fools around on the bus and fights with other boys- he never 
did that before. I guess he still doesn't feel at home at the 
new school. (4 mos.) 

They don't know anybody in- the new school. They miss their 
friends. They're afraid. My little girl cried; she used to be 
brought home from school with an upset stomach and such after we 
moved because she didn't know anyone and was afraid. (5 mos.) 

Kids often would come home crying. The kids would tease them 
until they got to know the children. He likes going to school and 
is comfortable there now. (3 mos.) 

She was quiet in school the first week and wouldn't talk to 
anyone. I think she was just bashful, but it didn't take her 
long to get over it--she talks all the time now. (5 mos.) 

According to Tyhurst , the third phase of adjustment 

takes the form of relative adjustment to the new surroundings, a 
settling in, or else, in extreme cases, 'the development of more 
severe disturbances manifested by more intense disorders of mood, 
the development of abnormal mental content and breaks with 
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reality#’ Some people, in short, never do adjust adequately# 

The shy child, especially, may find it more difficult to adjust 
to a new situation in terms of both school and peer relations# It is up 
to the parent to be alert to the possibility of harmful effects on chil- 
dren and be ready to seek guidance if needed# However, the more con- 
flicted the parent, the more difficult it is likely to be for him to do 
so# ”Some times the very characteristic of self reliance, which in the 
first place prompts the parents to seek or accept mobility, makes them 

unsympathetic to the child’s weakness# Or again, they may see their own 

47 

latent and denied ambivalence in the child and react defensively# 



Parental Deprivation 

Thirteen of the twenty-two mothers interviewed noted that no spe- 
cial help or attention was given their children during and following 
the move# One mother of seven children who was very interested in her 
children's school work, but was employed full-time, said she did not 
have enough time to pay attention to what was going on at school, and 
not enough money# She earns more than welfare would pay, but "it is not 
enough to raise the kids on#" She and her husband separated before she 
moved into the house, they fought all the time, and he does nothing to 
help support the children. In several interviews, including the one 
from which the above findings are drawn, it was quite evident that the 
mother had minimal knowledge of children's reaction to moving and trans- 
ferring schools# Often she gave shallow and superficial answers and was 
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unable to answer several basic questions at all. 

Children within a large, economically disadvantaged family are 
more likely to be ignored during a move. The normally overburdened 
housewife during the time of a move may be so pressed in taking care of 
family matters and resettling (especially if the father is absent) that 
she has very little or no time to spend with her children. Short sep- 
arations may be necessary when children stay with relatives or friends. 
But no matter what arrangements are made, the children are liable to be 
deprived of maternal attention just at the time when they may need it 
most. Under normal conditions, children from lower class inner-city 
families lack consistent care from the same person. **Growing up in a 
noisy, hectic apartment with a mother whose physical and emotional pres- 
ence is unreliable and who is frequently overwhelmed by the manifold 

burdens of the household and the care of many children, these children 

48 

frequently are left alone for hours.” Stubblefield has noted that 

One of the major influences in preventing a child's untoward 
reactions to a family move is a carry-over of positive motiva- 
tions about the move from the parents to the child, along with 
ample time and active support from the parents relative to the 
particular vulnerability of the child's age and level of emo- 
tional growth. ^9 

Such positive forces which fortify a child against the anxiety inherent 
in family moves are more likely to be absent in disadvantaged families 
since parental deprivation would tend to get worse during and following 
a move. 



***** 
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Miller, Education for the Disadvantaged , p. 56. 
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Stubblefield, "Childrens' Emotional Problems Aggravated by 
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Certain family attributes and behavior would tend to lessen or 
slow down the adaptive capacity of a low-income child In a new situation. 
The limited amount of family resources available to cope with a move, 
the greater likelihood that a move would be negatively perceived and 
defined by family members, and the propensity for maternal deprivation 
to increase at the time of the move, in conjunction with the child’s own 
psychological and personality attributes molded by low-income life 
style, lessen the chances such a child has to adapt quickly to a new 
neighborhood and school. Should a child acquire negative feelings re- 
garding the new situation, they would most likely be expressed through 
behavior which would hamper his academic performance. However, the low 
income family, with its identifiable traits and influences, is not the 
only factor which can place the inner-city child in a relatively defi- 
cient position as he attempts to attain normal adjustment. The school, 
especially in its ability to receive a new child, can play a role in the 
way the student adapts. 



The Mobile Child and the School 

The school in the inner city is likely to produce certain diffi- 
culties for the mobile child that would be less likely to occur in public 
schools in other areas. The pupil population of an inner-city public 
school is apt to be highly mobile as was shoim in Chapter II. The con- 
dition of mobility complicates the normal administrative and teaching 
operations of the school, as well as efforts to provide a smooth en- 
trance for a student into a new academic atmosphere. 
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Reaction of Teachers 

Bevls and Faunce suggest that a teacher's reaction to a mobile 

child may depend upon whether he Is teaching In a high or low mobility 

school. In high mobility schools, likely to be located In the Inner 

city, where the stable, non-moving child Is relatively rare, the teacher 

Is liable to concentrate his teaching efforts upon a small group of 

these students. Rader suggests that in a situation where classroom 

turnover Is relatively high, teacher turnover may be high as well, 

since the opportunity to follow a child's progress Is diminished. 

Havlghurst's study of teachers In Chicago Indicates a "deep ambivalence" 

about teaching in a school in a high transiency, low-income area: "If 

there is a constant ebb and flow of pupils, there is little chance that 

the teacher will be able to get satisfaction of achievement that most 

52 

humans need so much." Especially younger, less experienced teachers, 
in order to attain some sense of achievement themselves, will be prone 
to seek out and observe those children whose progress can be followed. 

Through informal conversation with numbers of teachers who 
taught In highly mobile schools In all four cities, the Ideas of Bevls 
and Faunce were accepted. All of the teachers who were interested in 
giving the Issue serious thought admitted that they frequently found 
themselves more attracted to those children whose presence was more 
lengthy. 

^^Bevis and Faunce, "The Mobile Child," p. 30. 

Rader, "Teacher and Pupil Relationships in High Mobility 
Schools," Chicago Schools Journal , XLIV (1962), 1-6. 
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Robert J. Havighurst, The Public Schools of Chicago; A Survey 
for the Board of Education of the City of Chicago (Chicago; The Board 
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In low mobility schools, the opposite teacher reaction may occur. 
The pupil who has moved may be the one who is selected to receive spe- 
cial help. Teachers in schools where there are few students moving may 
react positively to the mobile child, while teachers in schools where 
a great number of the children move may be displeased with such stu- 
dents because of the continually changing composition of their class- 
rooms. The child coming into a highly mobile school will more likely 

53 

receive the impression that he is unwanted and a Nuisance. 

Administrative Overload 

Receptiveness toward the child may also be less cordial in high 
mobility schools due to the administrative problems involved. For ex- 
ample, when a child transfers schools, certain adjustments must be made 
by the new teacher to accommodate the new student. Books and materials 
must be handed out^ new assignments made, records from the former school 

examined, school and classroom procedures explained, introductions made, 

54 

and classroom routine adjusted. 

One mother, whose children had changed schools four months before 
the interview, volunteered her opinion that if each child’s records from 
the old school were sent to the new school it would help the new teach- 
er — especially where some children have problems with which they were 
receiving special help in the old school* She was afraid that her fourth 
grade son was slipping back because he was not getting the special help 

of Education of the City of Chicago, 1964), pp. 344-347. 

53 

Bevis and Faunce, ”The Mobile Child,” p. 30. 

54 

See Robert C. Calvo, ’’Helping the Mobile Child in School,” 

Phi Delta Kappan , L (April, 1969), 487. 
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that he needed in the new school. She had called the old school, and 
they said they would send his records to the new school. At the time 
of the interview, his records had not been received. 

The procedures that school staff members, but especially teachers, 
must go through in order to get a new child situated can be quite de- 
manding of both their time and energy. In schools where there are many 
pupils to be received it is impossible to do a satisfactory job. Fre- 
quently the routine administrative burden created by a highly mobile 
pupil population is not well accepted by the people who have to carry 
out the extra work. Too often the mobile child's adjustment suffers 
because of the overburdened school staff and lack of a better way with 
which to greet and process him. 

Attitudes 

Prejudicial attitudes can easily develop, especially in high 
mobility schools. Administrators, teachers, and even students on oc- 
casion reveal hostility toward these new children. One conscientious 
mother described an insensitive reaction of one teacher toward her 
child, who was exhibiting behavioral problems which could have been 
related to the move. The boy was dropped behind a semester because of 
the move. Since then, she said that "he shows off for attention. The 
school complains that he tattles a lot and does things to draw atten- 
tion to himself. He is having problems finding a place for himself in 
the school. He wants to belong and be recognized.” In fact, the 
mother reported to the teacher that she believed his behavior to be 
intentional for this reason. However, the teacher only saw his be- 
havior as "disrupting the class," intentionally. If the subsequent 
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behavior of the teacher toward the child is any indicatiooi the mother's 
viewpoint was given little consideration; the teacher had him get up in 
front of his class and explain that his mother could not afford to pay 
for the lunch program, "Everyone knew he got free lunch. This bothered 
my son very much," 

Switzer mentions some of the reasons for teachers* attitudes in 
his discussion of the school's influence on the mobile child's ability 
to adjust: 

Signs of this prejudice may even be overt; open resistance to 
the implications of the necessary changes; reluctance to believe 
that the entering child could possibly be as good as the child 
who has left; reluctance to believe that the new student could 
have had the proper educational background in his previous 
school; excessive demands and skepticism for records from prior 
schools; basic^ and often openly expressed, belief that while 
varied experience may have some value, it remains necessarily 
disastrous to proper educational progress; unwillingness or in- 
ability to explain in meaningful detail to either parent or 
child the mores and the rules of the new school; expressed doubt 
that needed texts and supplies can be obtained or thinly dis- 
guised disdain for previous texts and procedures; and a real 
reluctance to overburden further a school budget already stripped 
to a substandard level, 55 



Continuity of Curriculum 

Compounding the causes for such attitudes are the difficulties 
involved when schools offer special education classes, ability grouping, 
compensatory curriculums, or other types of instruction demanding 
special student placement. Such educational devices are becoming more 
and more prevalent and needed within city schools, and the program and 
curriculum offerings among inner-city schools are becoming more diffuse 
than similar, 
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Switzer, "The Effect of Family Moves on Children," p, 534, 
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Evidence of this problem is contained in the following two 
statements of respondents in the Milwaukee survey: ’The actual school 

work is harder. She has problems with math and social studies. She 
never had this type of math or civics at the other Milwaukee school. 

No problem with the teacher.” Another mother said that ’’every school 
is different in techniques and it*s hard for children to adjust to these 
techniques 9 and also, children will harass newcomers.” 

This widening variety among academic programs is liable to place 
a much greater burden on the adaptive ability of the child who transfers 
among inner-city schools than upon those changing suburban schools with 
similar, more standard courses of study. Even when schools use dif- 
ferent approaches to the teaching of comnon subjects such as reading, 
the mobile child has the problem of readjusting his behavior as a stu- 
dent. Often the student is not aware of his special placement and when 
grades arrive from the previous school it is frequently found that the 

student was taking remedial work, compensatory courses, or possibly 

56 

courses entirely different from those he remembered taking. 

The above discussion shows how the continuity of course instruc- 
tion can be interrupted by a child* s transfer from one school to another. 
Due to the wide range and focused nature of many classes among inner- 
city schools, it would probably be much more difficult to compensate for 
any interruption of educational program that the child transferring 
among such schools experiences. These influences of the inner-city 
school, in addition to the nature of staff and teacher response toward 
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mobile children, can affect the inner-city child's ability to adapt to 
a new school situation. His behavior and performance in school is 
likely to suffer. 



The Mobile Child and His Feers 

One of the more important consequences of moving to any child 
is the loss of friends from both his neighborhood and school. Fre- 
quently these persons are sorely missed, for at least a short time fol- 
lowing a move. These emotional difficulties are supplemented by the 
strangeness and discomfort associated with arriving in a new school and 
neighborhood situation. The new situation places him in close proxim- 
ity to other children his own age, all of whom he does not know, who 
appear more aware and more "in" than himself. It may take time to 
learn socially accepted patterns of peer relationships in order to make 
friends. 

Even for adults, leaving one's close friends can be an emotion- 
ally wrenching experience, and finding new ones can be a frustrating 

and lonely process. Groups of children can be intentionally and 

57 

thoughtlessly cruel in their approach to a new child. As a result, 
the new school or neighborhood can be perceived as a threatening situa- 
tion which will cause the mobile child to experience severe tension. 
This would interfere with the effectiveness with which he responds to 
and profits from his instruction. A growing amount of evidence sug- 
gests that peer relationships are generally stronger, and thus more 

very familiar psychological trait is that of suspicion and 
hostility toward strange "outsiders," such as was observed in the be- 
havior of chimpanzees on the Island of Tenerifa. See Wolfgang Kohler, 
"Zur Psychologie des Shimpanzen," Psychologische Forschung , I (1922), 
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important, for lower income children* If this is true, the detachment 
from friends caused by a move may be more emotionally disturbing to 
them than to most children of higher income backgrounds and may inter- 
fere with their ability to establish new friendships and adjust to and 
accept the new situation in general* 

Furthermore, a child’s image of himself is strongly dependent 
upon his perception of how ’’significant others” evaluate him* The 

evaluations of others influence his concept of his abilities, as well as 

58 

academic behavior* For example, the Coleman Report showed how effec- 
tive the adolescent peer group was in determining attitudes toward 

59 

academic achievement in high school* Although such evidence is less 
definitive regarding elementary school pupils, the notion of mobility 
as a dissociative experience suggests that one’s self-concept is 
impaired, at least temporarily, during a move* 

In discussing migration, Weiss states that it is ’’one of the most 
obvious instances of complete disorganization of the individual’s role 
system, hence some disturbances of the social identity and the self 
image tied to the system is to be predicted. Viewed from this aspect, 
migration has a desocializing effect*”^^ The disturbance can be viewed 



1-45 (Berlin: Ze^tschrift fur allgemeine Psychologie, Ethologie und 
Medizinische Psychologie)* 
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Miller, Education for the Disadvantaged, pp. 63-66* 
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U. S* Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of 
Education, Equality of Educational Opportwity (Washington, D. C*: 
Government Sinting^f f i«, 1966)* 

^^Riuka Bar-Yosek Weiss, ’’Desocialization and Resocialization: 
The Adjustment Process of Immigrants,” The International Migration 
Review , II (Summer, 1968), 28. 
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as affecting the status role complex since "the migrant ... Is Ignorant 
of the proper definitions of the situation in which he has to partici- 
pate and of the rules of social interaction; he has no grasp of the role 
map of others and has no clear idea about either the roles he is ex- 
pected to fulfill or the opportunities for entering the roles he de- 
sires. Weiss' discussion had immigrants as subjects, but would 
appear to be applicable to mobile school children in the inner city as 
well. The role disturbances encountered among children would most 
likely be varied, yet the perceptions a child has of how others, es- 
pecially his peers, evaluate him in a new situation may have a strong 
Impact on his self image and, in turn, on his academic performance. 

Need for Response 

This chapter has Included a review of several research efforts 
which indicate effects of mobility on the school performance of the 
child; the subsequent discussion pointed out how the characteristics of 
the low Income child himself and influences of his environment can 
reduce or augment his potential ability to adapt quickly, smoothly, and 
confidently to a new situation. In essence, this discussion represents 
an attempt to'vdescribe the effect of a condition of the inner-city 
environment on the child. By drawing from the perceptions of mothers 
of children who moved and transferred schools within the inner city, we 
acquired some feeling for the human elements involved — emotions, suc- 
cesses, peculiarities, behavior, and disappointments. 

What has been shown is that a large number of possibilities are 

^^Weiss, p. 28. 
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involved when the effects of moving on the urban school child are at 
issue. The particular combination of influences is different, both in 
type and degree, depending upon each child's peculiar situation. The 
influences are numerous. Furthermore, not all environmental influences 
caused by a move necessarily produce a negative effect on the child's 
ability to adapt* Yet the evidence accumulated suggests that the 
ability of the low income child to adjust to a new situation may tend 
to be more seriously hampered for reasons related to socio-economic 
status, family stress, family attitudes, school administrative prob- 
lems, and so forth. Problems of adjustment can result in behavioral or 
withdrawal symptoms which, in turn, can affect the child's school per- 
formance . 

Any difficulty faced by the mobile urban school child demands 
a special type of response, particularly if his mobility and its at- 
tendant problems are caused by governmental action. There is a need 
for an individualized response to the special problems and opportuni- 
ties caused by a move — a concerted attempt to remedy the former and 
enhance the latter through some sort of special service for those 
children who need it. Yet, findings in this study show little is done 
for them. Also, these findings can be interpreted to mean that the 
objectives of the relocation program, as presently administered, can 
be inconsistent with those of the school and that there is little being 
done about relieving the inconsistencies which do exist. 

School Response 

Nineteen of the twenty-two respondents in the Milwaukee survey 
indicated that they had had contact with their child's new teacher since 
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moving. (Refer to Table 16.) The circumstances under which all of the 
contacts took place were the nol-is^al parent-teacher conferences in which 
the child^s school work or behavior was discussed. Only four of the 
twenty-two respondents mentioned that the child received any form of 
special help from the new school for any adjustment difficulties. In 
all four cases the students were given special attentioUi such as help 
in reading or speech, at the teacher* s own initiative. Four of the 
respondents said that the old school had helped the child prepare for 
the move. The substance of this **help” was in the form of class fare- 
well parties in three cases and the teacher's telling the child about 
the school to which he was going to transfer. 

Parental Response 

Nine of the respondents said they did something special to help 
the child adjust to the move. One mother's method was simply explain- 
ing to the child the reasons for moving (displaced for urban renewal). 
Three showed the children the new house and neighborhood before the 
move. One parent told her child that it would take some time to get 
used to the new house and neighborhood. One family allowed its children 
to go back to the old neighborhood periodically for visits with their 
old friends . 

In all cases, the type of help the mobile school child received 
took the form of a sincere gesture intended to make him Jeel better. 

Such res‘i)onse, however, seemed to have minimal influence on^he real 
circumstances affecting adaptive capacity. The special h^p given by 
the parents represented the best they could do i eir understand- 



ing of the problem and ability to respond. Oth< hrough their 
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teachers and parentSi the children received no help from any other 
8ource--relatlves, friends of the family, agencies, organizations. 
Thirteen of the respondents either did not feel it was necessary to 
attempt to give the child help or did not think of the need at all. 



Expressed Need 

The importance of some type of response, especially by those 
responsible for causing mobility (e.g., the relocation agency) was 
asserted by parents and relocation and school personnel in all four of 
the study cities. Seventeen of the twenty- two respondents in the Mil- 
waukee study gave affirmative answers to the question, "Other than 
yourself or members of the immediate family, do you think that there 
is a need for someone in the school system or some other agency to pro- 
vide special help or attention to school children who have moved and 
are trying to adjust to a new situation?" The following are some of 
the reasons given for these answers, each reflecting different types of 
problems : 

I just think it would make it easier for the kids. Most 
parents don't think about their kids' personal problems from 
changing schools. We take it for granted they should take 
moving in their stride. Something should be done at school to 
help them. 

It's especially important for working mothers of low- income 
families. We never hear anything about our children. We should 
have someone there at the school to help our children as a work- 
ing parent. I don't have time. I'm lucky to keep going my- 
self, but 1 know that somewhere along the line the kids need it. 

1 think it's a good idea. Some kids don't want to go to new 
schools and move away from friends, and if someone would help 
them and show them around it would help them. 

All of the school officials and relocation agency personnel inter- 
viewed in each of the four study cities were asked if they knew of any 
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special programs or services, either within or outside of their own 
organizations, which directed attention to the adjustment of the child 
and made it easier for the mobile pupil to make a smooth and less 
burdened transition. Although all agreed that it was seriously needed, 
none could mention any substantial effort along these lines. 

Forms of Response 

The particular type o,f response efforts which could aid mobile 
students are numerous. Extension of the school year for children who 
have switched school during the year may be one form of response. 

Sending a child to a lower academic level may be another way to assure 
that his educational progress is not seriously affected. Bussing 
students who have moved within the city from their new neighborhood to 
the school in their previous neighborhood for the duration of the school 
year might also be considered. The establishment of **half-way schools” 
or orientation centers for transient students could allow for a more 
gradual transition. The wise use of minimal resources for personal 
counseling of students may be useful, or the use of situational group- 
ings in which temporary membership lasts just long enough to help the 
child with his transitional difficulties is another response. 

Simple orienting methods such as providing a student handbook, 
assigning a ”buddy” or ^brother” in the new school, or using a ”hos- 
pitality” committee might be responses which are sufficient for the 
adjustment of many ln->moving students. Parents might be Instructed as 
to the potential difficulties a child may have during and just after a 
move and how they should deal with them. Speeding up the administrative 
transferral of student records from one school to another can be an 
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Important response. The establishment of policies which would diminish 
large scale redevelopment projects resulting in the demolition of exist- 
ing houses and the dislocation from homes is another type of response. 
Policies which would encourage families to remain in the same neighbor- 
hood and school area could be useful. The provision of temporary on- 
site housing for a family whose permanent home is being physically 
rehabilitated might also be considered. 

As previously stated, It is not the purpose of this research to 
identify what should be the substantive nature of the response to the 
urban school child or which response would be most effective. The dis- 
cussion in this chapter, however, suggests that no one type of response 
will be sufficient to serve the needs of all mobile school children. 
Furthermore, the development and Implementation of response demands that 
institutions cooperate with one another in establishing the nature of 
response and in delivering the response so it can effectively deal with 
the complexities of human nature and human situations. In the chapter 
which follows, we %d.ll look at the ability of the relocation agency and 
the school to interact in increasing the opportunities of urban school 
children who move to adapt at a more satisfying level of function. 
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CHAPTER IV 



INTERACTION BETWEEN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
AND RELOCATION AGENCY 

Much organizational literature expresses the need for more Inter- 
organlzatlonal relations without discussing the nature of existing re- 
lations. This chapter deals with the Interaction existing between the 
relocation agency and the school. It Is treated as a dependent activ- 
ity — related to particular features of the organizations Involved. 

Information gathered through Interviewing organizational person- 
nel in the course of this research supports the findings of the 
Milwaukee study. There is little, if any, cooperative response to the 
mobile school child exerted by the schools and relocation agencies in 
any of the four cities. Since no elementary school personnel noted any 
contact with the relocation agency. Information regarding the nature 
and extent of Interaction was obtained primarily through Interviews with 
relocation personnel ; this Information represents the respondents' 
personal perceptions of Interaction. It is assumed that although each 
element or Instance of exchange encountered does not necessarily repre- 
sent a direct response to the child, all of the elements of Interaction 
taken together represent the potential ability of each relocation agency 
to cooperate with the school in response to the child. 



The greater the Interaction between the school and the relocation 
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agencyi the greater the likelihood that problems and opportunities of 
the relocated child will be discussed; as a result, there are an in- 
creased number of chances for responses to the child to be developed 
out of mutual concern. This chapter explains the interaction observed 
between the schools and relocation agencies in terms of organizational 
theories and additional research findings; the explanation is based on 
a description of organizational elements felt to be Important deter- 
minants of interaction. This information is vital if purposeful and 
effective cooperative relations are to be established in the future. 
The Initial subject to be discussed is Interaction — its nature and 
extent. 



The Nature of Interaction 

There are five basic forms through which interaction occurred 
between the relocation agency and the school: personnel acquaintance, 

joint membership in advisory boards or committees, referral of clients, 
interagency staffing sessions, and sharing of facilities or meeting 
space. All of the interaction was based on informal agreement. None 
of the forms of interaction had special reference to the area of under- 
standing and working with mobile school children. 

Personnel Acquaintance as a Form of Interaction : 

The simplest form of interaction encountered was an expressed 
acquaintance on the part of relocation personnel with school personnel. 
On the surface, acquaintance may seem to be a rather tenuous indication 
of Interorganlzatlonal relations. However, the relevance of personnel 
acquaintance as an Interaction activity lies in the fact that any 
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cooperation between two organizations, ultimately depends on an "ini- 
tial meeting and at least minimal interaction.'*^ Thus two individuals, 
each acting as a representative of his respective organization and 
communicating at some point in time, is the simplest but probably the 
\ most common form of interorganizational relations. 

Each respondent was asked if he were personally acquainted with 
any of the personnel working in the schools. If the answer was af- 
firmative, he was asked to give both the name and the position of any 
personnel whom he knew. An attempt was made to distinguish between 
purely social acquaintance and "professional" acquaintance, and cases 
in the former category were eliminated from consideration. 

The majority of acquaintances cited were with Individual school 
principals, school social workers, or attendance officers. For the 
most part, these relationships were based on attempts of the reloca- 
tion agency to: 1) inform a school of relocated students who would soon 

be entering; 2) check to see whether a relocated student was in atten- 
dance; or 3) get some information which would help trace a lost client. 
Some relocation agency respondents had little personal acquaintance with 
school personnel except for one or two members of the supervisory staff 
within the central administration office of the city school system. 

This latter type of acquaintance does not represent much potential abil- 
ity to respond to the problems of the mobile child. 

Advisory Boards and Committees as a Form of Interaction 

Another type of Interaction activity occurring between relocation 

^Klonglan, "Agency Interaction Patterns," p. 94, 
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and school personnel was service on coordlnatlve advisory boards* 

Such boards or comnlttees provide communication linkages among repre- 
sentatives of different agencies Involved In joint progx'ammlng and also 

represent an arena for Interaction In addition to day-to-day exchange 

2 

directed toward the resolution of client needs. 

Each respondent was asked whether he had ever been asked to serve 
on a committee or board on which a member of the public school staff 
sat or was present. If the reply was affirmative, the respondent was 
asked to give the name of the group and the reasons why the request 
was accepted or rejected. 

Most relocation directors and supervisors must attend a host of 
Interagency coordinating meetings or community relations meetings, such 
as those of neighborhood groups, construction unions, health and welfare 
councils, civil rights organizations, youth development and opportu- 
nities boards. Model Cities agencies. Red Cross, and others. There Is 
great likelihood that Interested and Involved school personnel also 
attend such meetings* Nevertheless, with the exception of Model Cities 
committees In each city, only one other advisory committee was mentioned 
on which both a relocation official and a school representative had 
served. Furthermore, the school official was there primarily because 
he was In charge of site acquisition and of administering relocation 
activities pertaining to the construction of new schools for that par- 
ticular city school board. Undoubtedly, numerous situations exist In 
all cities where officials of the parent organization of the elementary 

2 

Ibid . , p. 100. Also see Wllensky and Lebeaux, Industrial 
Society and Social Welfare t pp» 263-264. 
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schools (i.e., the central administration office of the school system) 
sit on the same committee with officials of the parent organization of 
the relocation agencies (i,e., the housing and redevelopment agencies of 
city government). The focus of such meetings) however, is on decision 
making and coordination at a more general level than that of meetings 
between ^’daughter** organizations like the relocation agency and neigh- 
borhood school. This concept of parallelism between organizational 
hierarchy and levels of generality of concern is discussed by Talcott 
Parsons. 

Policy decisions • . . may be taken at different levels of 
generality with respect to the functions of the organization. 

The very highest level concerns decisions to set up a given 
organization or, conversely, to liquidate it [e.g., the housing 
commission, in conjunction with the school board, could decide 
to eliminate an elementary school or build a new one]. . . • 

Then the scale descends through such levels as major changes 
in . . . scale of operations, to the day-to-day decisions about 
current operation [e.g., howto deal with the transient pupil]. 
Broadly, this level of generality scale coincides with a scale 
of time-span of the relevance of decisions; the ones touching 
the longer-run problems of the organization tend to be the ones 
on a higher level of generality, Involving a wider range of 
considerations and leading to more serious commitments.^ 

VHien coordination occurs between organizations at such high levels, 
it is important; however, it is not the type of interorganizational 
interaction with which we are concerned here. Just as important is 
coordination at lower levels of organizational hierarchy where programs 
and services actually meet the consumer. This analysis succeeded in 
detecting only a minimal amount of Interaction at this level between the 
school and relocation agency via the channel of interorganizational 



Parsons, "Suggestions for a Sociological Approach," 76. 
See Introduction, pp. 3-4. 
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boards and committees for the purpose of responding directly to the 
needs of the client. 



Client Referral as a Form of Interaction 



\ 



The most prevalent type of interaction activities occurring among 
the organizations studied was the referral of clients. Klonglan et al . 
make a statement regarding referral activities which is useful for this 
discussion: 

There does not appear to be anything inherent in the client 
referral process that makes it an exchange activity. Only a vague 
awareness of the existence of another agency and what services 
it provides may be sufficient information for referrals to be 
made. ... It may also be argued that in most cases client re- 
ferral involves more than a vague awareness of another agency. 
Client referral often involves providing transportation between 
agencies, setting up appointments for clients, discussing needs 
of the client with personnel of the other agency, and exchanging 
information th§t will help make the services of each agency 
complementary.^ 

Most relocation referrals can be classified in the latter cate- 
gory. The act of referring a client from one agency to another for par- 
ticular services fulfills organizational objectives, since the primary 
goal for most agencies is to provide services to the client. When the 
relocation agency recognizes that another agency is better prepared to 
meet special needs of a client than itself ^ the client is normally re- 
ferred. Complementary discussion of and planning for the provision of 
special services by two organizations is a type of interaction which 
probably has more direct client benefits than most other forms of 
exchange. 

Since it is difficult for an agency worker to recall exactly the 



Klonglan, "Agency Interaction Patterns," pp. 
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number of past referrals made and rare for agencies to keep such 
recordsi the relocation staff members and directors were asked to es- 
timate the number of referrals made between the schools and their 
respective agencies during the past year. Some of the questions dealt 
with whether or not the relocation organization ever refers children of 
clients who are to move to other agencies or persons to get help spe- 
cifically for their adjustment and/or educational problems. Also, a 
more directed question about whether **your organization ever referred 
children to the public school" was asked. Most agencies Interviewed 
referred cases with adjustment or educational problems to the public 
welfare agency, medical treatment clinics, health care centers, and 
religious groups, as well as schools. The amount of direct referral to 
schools was meager, ranging from no referrals at all for one agency to 
as many as ten referrals per year for another. 

In Interpreting these responses It must be remembered that the 
estimates represent perceptions, and sometimes vague ones, of referral 
activity with the schools and may only be rough approximations of actual 
referral Interaction. Furthermore, the estimates reflect perceptions of 
referral activity from persons In each single relocation office. While 
agencies In some cities had only one location, centralized relocation 
agencies (Detroit and Minneapolis) had several field offices. Personnel 
in not more than two offices of each relocation organization In any city 
were Interviewed. Therefore the actual amount of referral activity 
occurring In Detroit and Minneapolis Is undoubtedly greater than that 
estimated here from the perspective of respondents In only one or two 
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Interagency Staffing Sessions as a Form of Interaction 

In many cases relocation personnel attend periodic meetings with 
workers of other service agencies in order to discuss the needs of par- 
ticular clients, formulate integrated service-delivery plans, and assess 
the progress of clients. These staffing sessions frequently provide 
the best opportunity for developing coordinate responses to clients and 
interagency exchanges of information. Although this form of inter- 
action is familiar to many relocation personnel, this study gathered 
evidence of only one relocation staff member participating in such a 
meeting with personnel from the public schools. 

Exchange of Facilities as a Form of Interaction 

After each respondent was asked about specific types of inter- 
action, he was asked to name any other forms of exchange that may have 
occurred. In three cities, school facilities were shared* In one city, 
the use of the school for periodic meetings was arranged by informal 
agreement between the relocation supervisor and school principal. In 
another city, the exchange agreement was more formal; the parent orga- 
nization of the relocation agency paid rent to the board of education 
for use of school facilities for public meetings* The relocation ser- 
vice agency in still another city used school space for conducting home 
economics instruction and youth counseling sessions. Although these 
forms of interaction activity are not in direct response to the special 
needs of the mobile child, they do represent the ability of the reloca- 
tion agency and school to interact, and they serve as additional bases 
from which responsive interaction can develop. 
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The Extent of Interaction 

The frequency of occurrences of interaction activities falling 
into specific categories has been discussed in the previous section. 

The basic measure of the dependent property or variable in this research 
is the interaction index. This index measures the extent to which 
interaction activities have occurred between each relocation agency and 
the public schools of the city within which it operates. The index is 
a composite score computed for each relocation agency and based on the 
amounts of all types of exchange relationships with the schools just 
described. The procedure used in computing the scores is described in 
Appendix C. 

The interaction index incorporates data on all forms of inter- 
action observed between the school and relocation agency. Although it 
obscures the differences among separate forms of interaction, it sig- 
nifies the intensity of interaction between the two types of organiza- 
tions over approximately a year's time. Table 17 shows the interaction 
scores for each relocation agency. The primary reason for using the 
composite score instead of scores for each form of interaction is based 
on an assumption about the nature of interaction activities used by 
Klonglan et al » ^.The assumption is that any one form of interaction is 
not independent of other forms of interaction. The perceived costs and 
benefits of interaction between organizations at any one point in time 
''affect willingness to become involved in another exchange activity at 

g 

another point in time." For example, the move on the part of the re- 
location agency to engage in referral activity with the school may be 

^Ibtd ., pp. 136-138. 
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individual schools for the purpose with which this study is 



dependent upon past and anticipated consnitments of the school to ex- 
change information. In light of scarce resourcesi an organization will 
have to seriously consider the various forms of interaction it is able 
to engage in as well. Variations in interaction will be discussed in 
relation to organizational properties in the following section. 

The interaction Indices among the several organizations providing 
relocation services ranged from zero to twenty-two. The maximum pos- 
sible score was approximately seventy-eight. Centralized relocation 
agencies exhibited the highest amounts of interaction, while those 
agencies which operated on a ''project decentralized" basis had the least 
interaction. 

Interactive Capacity; An Interpretive Analysis 

In Chapter I it was hypothesized that the nature and extent of 
interaction depends on both the Interactive capacity and innovative 
capacity of organizations (as defined in this study) Involved in the 
exchange.^ A description of the interactive capacity of the two types 
of organizations exposes some clues pertaining to the fundamental na- 
ture of Interaction which occurs. 

It has been suggested that the propensity for two or more or- 
ganizations to interact depends upon their accessibility to resources 

outside the local system, their particular objectives and functions, 

8 

and their consensus regarding domain. The following section will 
direct attention to these three characteristics as they exist in the 

^See Chapter I, pp. 39-42. 

0 

Levine and White, "Exchange as a Conceptual Framework," 



583-597 
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schools and relocation agencies studied* 

Inner-city Environmental Demand for Organizational Interdependence 

Both the relocation agency and the public school carrying out 
activities within the Inner city find themselves limited In their 
efforts due to the pronounced fiscal and physical resource deteriora- 
tion of the central city* The general financial problems cities face 
are serious* The out-mlgratlon of business and professional popula- 
tlonS| the entrance of more economically disadvantaged populations, the 
demand for costlier services, the dwindling tax base, biased state-aid 
formulae, and Inadequate Federal aid are some of the major reasons that 
the city environment Is left with less than sufficient resources for 
meeting Its needs* Most organizations and Institutions must look else- 
where, either beyond their own organizational boundaries or to higher 
levels, for aid* 

Organizations use various resources to attain their ends; money, 
equipment, skill, manpower, physical facilities, and knowledge* Exist- 
ing resources In any one community can potentially be put to use for a 
wide range of purposes* For example, both manpower and money can be 
utilized to develop a compensatory education program or to construct a 
new school building* Resources are controlled by different organiza- 
tions within a local system* Vfhen such resources are scarce. It becomes 

necessary for the organization to rely on other organizations within the 

9 

local system or organizations outside the local system* For example, 

9 

Gouldner stresses the need to understand the relative depen- 
dence of parts of a system on the other parts of the system* See 
Alvin W* Gouldner, ’’Reciprocity and Autonomy In Functional Theory,” In 
Symposium on Sociological Theory , ed* by Llewellyn Gross (Evanston, 
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the public school which may be suffering from a lack of qualified 
personnel due to a deficient amount of financial resources may utilize 
the services of a staff member from a local public health agency as a 
part-time nurse. On the other hand, a school may donate the use of its 
gymnasium for a recreation program sponsored by a local YMCA. 

Resources can be competed for by a number of different agencies 
which serve a variety of objectives. For example, should any organiza- 
tion desire to add new programs or expand existing services, it would 
normally have to find support from and make exchanges with other organi- 
zations which have the needed resources available. It can be assumed 
that when operating within an environment where limited resources are 
available, organizations are likely to develop greater Interdependence 
with one another in order to gain resources. On the other hand, it has 
been hypothesized that organizations having access to resources outside 
the local .r;^rstem would have less propensity to seek out and interact 
with other local organizations. 

Access to Outside Resources 

Organizations operating within any system possess different 
degrees of autonomy; some may be relatively dependent on other organiza- 
tions, lacking access to elements outside the local system (at the re- 
gional or national level), while others which have access to such 

111.; Row, Peterson and Co. , 1959), pp. 241-270. 

^^See Levine and White, ^'Exchange as a Conceptual Framework," 
583-587; Litwak and Hylton, "Interorganlzational Analysis: A Hypothesis 
on Coordinating Agencies," 395-420; and Norton E. Long, "The Local 
Community as an Ecology of Games," American Journal of Sociology , 

LXIV (November, 1968), 251-261. 
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elements may be relatively Independent and functionally autonomous. 

Some organizations are ^vertically linked**; that is, they are con- 
nected to high level extensions of their own organizations or govern- 
ments, e.g., city-wide, state, or Federal branches, and can obtain the 
necessary elements from these organizations. By not actively 

entering into exchange relationships with other organizations on the 
local level, they can better maintain their essential structure and 
avoid the consequences of changing state or national goals. 

Organizations which are more **community- centered** or **horizontal ly 

linked*' may delegate authority upward to the state or national level, 

but they are primarily dependent on the local organizational system 

for obtaining resources. In particular, both the relocation agencies 

and the public schools are more autonomous and less dependent on other 

local level organizations because of their access to higher levels, 

primarily the relocation agency with city government administration and 

the Federal level, and the public school with the city school adminis- 

12 

tration and the state. The relocation agency was created in response 
to and continues to serve primarily Federal urban renewal, highway, and 
housing legislation, while the school Is closely dependent on state 
educational bureaucracy for financial resources, administrative and cur- 
riculum guides, and other aids and controls. 

^^See Varren, The Community in America and Sills, The Volunteers . 

12 

See Advisory Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
Relocation; Unequal Treatment of People and Businesses ; Lawrence 
lannaconit Politics of Education (Center for Applied Research on Edu- 
cation, 1967); and Nicholas Masters, et al ., State Politics and the 
Public Schools (New York: Knopf, 1964) . 
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The School 

The public school of a large city system possesses access to a 
number of different types of resources via the central administrative 
and policy-making bodies of the school system* The city system in turn 
receives policy directives, financial aid, technical assistance, new 
ideas for innovative programs, facilities, and equipment from the state 
government as well as the Federal government. Such resources are 
usually funneled from the state or Federal level through the local ad- 
ministrative office to selected schools within the local system. One 
way of observing the access of a school system to outside resources is 
to look at the proportion of revenue it absorbs from sources other than 
those on the local level. Table 18 presents such information for the 
four study cities 

Relocation Agency 

In general, each of the relocation agencies studied has high 
amounts of access to outside resources. This characteristic has much 
to do with the fact that such agencies were first created for providing 
assistance to families or individuals displaced solely by Federally 
aided improvement projects--initially urban renewal and later programs 
such as Federally-aided highways, housing rehabilitation, and open space 
development. Relocation agencies were, in essence, created by Federal 
legislation. Each relocation agency examined in this study received at 
least an estimated sixty-seven percent of its income from the Federal 
level of government. Several received as much as ninety percent income 
from the Federal level. The differences are largely attributable to the 
particular types of development projects for which each agency is 
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TABLE 18 



SCHOOL DISTRICT REVENUE ACCESSIBILITY 
General Revenue 
(dollar amounts In thousands) 





Taxes 


Intergovernmental 

Revenue* 




$ 


% of 
total 


$ 


7o of 
total 


Detroit 


83,207 


40.9 


105,290 


51.7 


Minneapolis 


29,782 


62.2 


15,295 


31.9 


Cleveland 


65,970 


73.8 


18,158 


20.3 


Milwaukee 


55,479 


63.9 


28,652 


33.0 



Includes revenue from Federal and state governments and from 
other local governments. 

Source: 1967 Census of Government s^ Finances of School Districts ^ 

Table 8. 
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responsible and the proportion of Federal aids to these projects. For 
example, the agency providing relocation assistance only to those dis- 
placed by an Interstate highway project, which is ninety percent aided 
by the Federal government, reflects a similar proportion of its opera- 
ting budget from that source. 

Recently an increasing number of states and local governments 
have made provisions for the allowance of relocation assistance and pay- 
ments to those persons displaced by projects initiated on the state and 
13 

local levels. In the case of centralized relocation agencies which 
are responsible for assisting persons displaced due to a variety of 
types of development projects — i.e., highways, urban renewal, city code 
enforcement, city parking lot development, and so forth — the proportion 
of the budget emanating from the Federal government is closer to sixty- 
seven percent with most of the remaining funds coming from the local 
government. 

Other indications of the access of relocation agencies to re- 
sources outside the local system are the presence of numerous state and 
Federal technical assistance memoranda, state and Federal policies and 
guidelines for providing relocation assistance, and communication between 
local relocation directors and persons representing agencies such as 
state departments of highways. Federal Housing Administration district 



offices, the Department of Housing and Urban Development regional of- 



Robert P. Groberg, Centralized Relocation; A New Municipal 
Service , pp. 5-13. 

14 

More unobtrusive evidence such as this, although gathered less 
systematically, represents a valid indication of an organization's 
accessibility linkages. See Eugene Webb, et al.. Unobtrusive Measures; 
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flee, and Federal Bureau of Public Roads. Most respondents indicated 
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that they had either face-to-face contact or contact via telephone 
with such persons from two to six times per month. 



Some Limitations of Possessing Vertical Access 

It must be remembered that high accessibility to resources, 
especially at the state or national level, also means that the local 
agency will have to perform its duties within a particular framework, 
for its particular objectives are rather well defined by higher author- 
ities. Although they exist to assure certain standards of performance, 
many times particular state or national policies can constrain the 
ability of the local organization to perform its function in the best 
way it knows how. Due to the public auspices of both the school and 
relocation agency and their ties with state and Federal hierarchies of 

control, they must abide by a mass of regulations and the dictates of 

15 

supervisory personnel issued at all levels. For example, a director 
of relocation in one city was frequently frustrated because he felt that 
interpretation of relocation requiremen^ was ’’entirely too strict” on 
the part of the Federal government. In turn, his philosophy was one of 
never asking questions of the Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment unless it was absolutely necessary. Although possessing access to 
resources is a benefit, the conditions under which those resources can 
be used can sometimes keep organizations like the school or relocation 
agency from doing more than what is required. In essence, the school 
and relocation agencies can be relatively autonomous in their quest for 



Nonreactive Research in the Social Sciences (Chicago: Rand McNally, 
1966). 



15, 



p. 246. 



Wllensky and Lebeaux, Industrial Society and Social Welfare , 
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resources on the local level, but are dependent on higher levels. 

In contrast, organizations which are relatively Independent from 
controls of higher levels cannot benefit from outside resources either, 
and must work more to gain the approval and support of other organiza- 
tions at the local level (See Figure 5). 

FIGURE 5 

DIAGRAM ILLUSTRATING HORIZONTAL AND 
VERTICAL DEPENDENCIES 





□ □ 

/\ I \ 

□ □ □-□-Q-n □ □ 

It may be quite costly for them to take this action, particularly in 
terms of the derivation of goals. Bargaining, co-option, and coalition 
are means of gaining support, but each allows other agencies to exert 
Influence on goal-setting, and sometimes this may mean a significant 
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altering of organizational objectives* Because of their public 
auspices and high accessibility to resources from outside the local 
system, however, the relocation agencies and schools are less prone to 
become involved with other organizations on the local level For 
this reason, they have little propensity to interact with each other, 
although this situation does not negate their potential for forming 
relationships for other reasons* 



Organizational Functions 

An organization's function is a set of interrelated services or 

activities that are instrumental, or believed to be instrumental, to 

18 

the realization of its organizational objectives. The functions of 
an organization represent the means by which its resources are used 
and also determine the degree of dependence on other organizations for 
specific kinds of resources, as well as its own ability to provide 



James D. Thompson and William J* McEwen, "Organizational Goals 
and Environment: Goal-Setting as an Interaction Process," American 
Sociological Review , XXIII (February, 1958), 23-25. 

^^They would be more able to maintain their essential structure 
and avoid any consequences of the displacement of national or state 
goals* See Levine and White, "Exchange as a Conceptual Framework," 

590. 

18 

Levine and White, "Exchange as a Conceptual Framework," 586. 

The terms "relocation" and "education" represent different functions. 

To Mooney, functionalism means the distinction between kinds of duties. 
While discussing the inadequacies of functional organizations under 
contemporary conditions of environmental change, Carlisle emphasizes 
some predominant traits of "function." The traits of functipnal organi- 
zations described by Carlisle are similar to those in organizations 
which Warren would categorize as operating within the "unitary con- 
text." See: James D. Mooney, The Principles of Organization (New 

York: Harper and Brothers, 1947), pp. 9-10; Howard M. Carlisle, "Are 
Functional Organizations Becoming Obsolete?" Management Review , LVIII 
(January, 1969), 2-9); and Warren, "The, Interorganizational Field," 

404. 
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particular resources to other organizations. An organization* s 

function determines its need for exchange elements. Levine and White 

found, within the health organization complex, that those organizations 

whose efforts are oriented toward treatment of individual clients showed 

higher rates of interaction with other organizations than did organiza* 

tions whose efforts are more directed toward the general public in pro- 

20 

viding broader, informative-type public services. Health organiza- 
tions which exist to provide individualized services to people would 
be more likely to send or to receive referrals. On the other hand, a 
local branch of the American Cancer Society, whose main purpose is to 
educate the public, would have much less need to interact with other 
organizations. 

Sets of Interrelated Activities 

Both the public school and the relocation agency are involved in 
carrying out quite a wide assortment of related activities. These ac- 
tivities reflect the particular interest of each type of organization 
in its respective client. 

Interviewees from both types of organizations were asked to 
respond to seventeen items representing categories of service activ- 
ities in terms of the degree of his organization’s involvement in each 
activity. (See Question #9 on interview schedule. Appendix B, page 
269.) Each respondent was asked to what extent his organization offered 

19 

The concept of functional interdependence is discussed by 
Levine and White. See also Lltwak and Hylton, ’’Interorganizational 
Analysis: A Hypothesis on Coordinating Agencies,” 395-426. 

20 

Levine and White, ’’Exchange as a Conceptual Framework for the 
Study of Interorganlzational Relationships,” pp. 592-597. 
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each of the services. The respondent was asked to reply using one of 
the five following answers: (1) always, (2) often, (3) sometimes, 

(4) seldom, and (5) never. A Likert-type scale was used to measure the 
degree of involvement in the various service activities of each type of 
organization. Each of the five possible answers was assigned a dif- 
ferent numerical value-- those shown above. In order to compare the 
relocation agency and the public school regarding each functional 
activity, the average score was computed for each organization type 

21 

(responses from ten relocation agencies and twelve elementary schools). 

Table 19 on page 166 indicates that the primary activity of the 
relocation agencies is locating clients and maintaining public rela- 
tions. Other activities rated to be important by relocation personnel 
were family and individual counseling, referral of clients, provision 
of economic assistance, and coordinating with other agencies. Reloca- 
tion gave relatively little attention to recreational activities, 
medical treatment and health services, and psychological services 
except through referral. 

More specifically, programs and services offered by the reloca- 
tion agencies studied included locating and inspecting available housing 



The reader must be cautioned not to rely too heavily on the 
results of this measurement which must be considered highly tenuous 
since bias may have been introduced due to the possible unrepresenta- 
tiveness of the sample of respondents, the variability of the respon- 
dents’ perceptions, their mood at the time of the interview, the nature 
of conditions under which the interview was administered, the lack of 
.plarity of meaning for the seventeen activities, and possible error in 
statistical computation. Despite the crudeness of technique, these 
measures are roughly indicative of what the respondents perceived the 
functions of their agencies to be, and they allow comparison of the two 
organization types. The technique has obscured functional variations 
among organizations within each organization type. 
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for individuals and families; furnishing transportation for families 
who could not afford to travel around to see and choose among available 
housing; paying moving expenses; paying mortgages; making moving ar- 
rangements; providing real estate, legal advice, and homemaking ser- 
vices; referring to numerous types of social service and health or- 
ganizations; and assisting with the technicalities of applying for low- 
22 

rent assistance. 

The primary activity of the schools was providing educational 
services. (See Table 19) The schools also seemed to place heavy 
emphasis on the maintenance of public relations and mobilization of 
community support. The elementary schools had little-to^d^ with pro- 
viding transportation services and housing services. 

The programs and services offered by the inner-city schools 
examined in this study included remedial reading, special language de- 
velopment courses, speech training, psychological services, social 
development counseling, guidance counseling, recreation programs, lunch 
programs, tutorial services, medical and health nurse services, dental 
clinic, special programmed learning techniques, pre-school programs, and 
others. 

All of these activities performed by both the school and reloca- 
tion agency represent their orientation in serving individuals. A 
review of the "activity sets" of both organizations, however, suggests 
that the chance for their interacting based on function is less than 

22 

An extensive review of the diverse activities carried out by a 
relocation agency is found in Alvin A. Mcrmin, Relocating Families ; 

The New Haven Experience (Washington: National Association of Housing 
and Redevelopment Officials, 1970). 

If 
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what Levine and White’s analysis would Indicate* For example, areas 
of greatest disparity between the schools and relocation agencies are 
In educational, recreational, and health services, where the school Is 
more Involved, and In the provision of housing and transportation ser- 
vices, where relocation has greater involvement. (See Table 19) Their 
sets of activities seem to be less compatible for interaction. 

Conditioners of Function 

Although this discussion Is based on Levine and White's notion 

that sets of interrelated activities are important in determining the 

range of possibilities for exchange among organizations, their standards 

for organizational comparison, based on how much organizations are 

oriented toward serving Individual needs, are too general and somewhat 

unclear for our purposes. Both the relocation agency and public school 

serve individuals, but their activities are conditioned by the purpose 

they are meant to serve, the skills or process utilized in carrying them 

out, the clients towards whom they are directed, the auspices under which 

they are administered, and the geographic jurisdiction for which they are 
24 

intended. These five Items influence possibilities for exchange among 
organizations, too. Although they both serve Individuals, relocation 
and school organizations can and do differ with respect to these more 

23 

This statement is in reference to the notion that organizations 
which are oriented toward servicing individuals are more likely to be 
involved with outslde-organlzatlons than are organizations which serve 
a broader community educative purpose or some other community-wide 
function. 

24 

Wllensky and Lebeaux list these five "bases for specialization" 
in social welfare which are applicable In clarifying the meaning of 
function. See Wilensky and Lebeaux, Industrial Society and Social 
Wei f aye , p. 248, 
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TABLE 19 

ACTIVITY INVOLVEMENT INDICATORS 
OF RELOCATION AGENCIES AND SELECTED PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
IN CLEVELAND, OHIO; DETROIT, MICHIGAN; MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN; 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA— 1970 



Organizational 

Activities 


Relocation 

Agencies 


Public 

Schools 


Greater 

Involvement 


Locating Clients 


1.80® 


2.50 


R 


Individual Counseling 


2.10 


2.20 


R 


Family Counseling 


2.00 


2.16 


R 


Job Placement 


3.50 


3.25 


S 


Med leal /Health Treatment 


3.70 


2.37 


S 


Economic Assistance 


2.10 


3.00 


R 


Psychological Services 


3.50 


2.75 


S 


Educational Services 


3.20 


1.00 


S 


Recreational Services 


4.50 


2.37 


S 


Housing Services 


2.60 


3.87 


R 


Transportation Services 


2.40 


4.25 


R 


Referral of Clients 


2.00 


2.25 


R 


Follow-up on Clients 


2.11 


2.12 


R 


Coordinating/Consulting with 
Other Agencies 


2.10 


2.14 


R 


Maintaining Public Relations 


1.88 


1.25 


S 


Educating the Public 


3.00 


2.37 


S- 


Mobilizing Community Support 


2.87 


1.75 


S 



^Average scores range from one to five* Lower values Indicate 
greater involvement. 

Source: Interviews with relocation personnel conducted by the 

author . 
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subtle ^shapers” of organizational function. 

For example, the relocation agency provides personal assistance 
to individuals and families, but little interaction with another organi- 
zation (e.g., schools) might be expected where its purpose is defined 
narrowly (i.e«, to pay moving expenses to displacees), where its author- 
ity to spend reflects single-purpose operations, where the client is 
seen as the head of the household, and where its geographic orientation 
is a small project area. On the other hand, a relocation agency which 
interprets the purpose of its function more broadly (i.e., to improve 
the total living situation and aid in the adjustment of a displaced 
family in a new setting), which sees its client as the family and all 
its members, and which has city-wide authority to operate, would tend 
to have greater involvement with other organizations whose specialized 
skills could complement those of the relocation staff in serving the 
variety of family needs. 

•'Interest in Client" as a Function 

Lefton and Rosengren have produced a schema which takes such 

differences into account. It can be used to distinguish further the 

"propensity for interorganizational collaboration" to occur within a 

service organization framework- -those organizations which serve indi- 
25 

vidual clients. It proceeds from the premise that organizations may 
have varying amounts of concern with their clients along two major 
dimensions--longitudinal and lateral. 

25 

Mark Lefton and William R. Rosengren, "Organizations and 
Clients: Lateral and Longitudinal Dimensions," American Sociological 
Review , XXXI (December, 1966), 802-810. 
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Organizations have contrasting Interests In their clients. 
Furthermore, these organizational interests in the ^client biog- 
raphy’ may range from a highly truncated span of time as, for 
example, in the emergency room of a general hospital to an 
almost indeterminate span of time as in a long-term psychiatric 
facility or a chronic illness hospital. There is, moreover, a 
second range of interests which considers the client not in 
terms of biographical time, but rather in terms of biographical 
space. That is, organizations may have an interest in only a 
limited aspect of the client as a person--as in the case of a 
short-term general hospital, whereas other organizations may have 
a more extended interest in who the client is as a product of 
and participant in society--as in the case of a psychiatric out- 
patient clinic. 2^ 

The conceptual scheme proposed by Lefton and Rosengren facilitates di- 
rect comparison of the public school and relocation agency. 

The public school has a relatively continuous longitudinal interest 
in the pupil, as well as a broad lateral interest. The elementary school 
has an interest in any one pupil for a period of at least six years and 
is responsible for a broad array of socialization tasks. 

Stimulating and guiding the unfolding of cognitive development 
and the acquisition of information about past, present and future 
is a fantastically expanding task in itself. In addition, there 
are the interdependent responsibilities for social-emotional 
growth and development, movement toward selecting and preparing 
for occupational and sex ro.les, the nurturance of physical health, 
and the development of leisure time loterests and of motivation 
and skills in the area of citizenship.^' 

The primary function of the school is, of course, the provision of 
educational services to individuals which guide them in their social and 
intellectual development. The following selection of objectives set 
forth by school principals interviewed attests to this contention: 



^ ^Ibtd ., p. 805. 

27 

Ronald Lippett, "Improving the Socialization Process," in 
Change in Schools Syatems , ed. by Goodwin Watson, p. 48. See also 
Talcott Parsons, "The School Class as a Social System: Some of Its 
Functions in American Society," Harvard Educational Review, XXIX 
(Fall, 1959), 297-318. 
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School Objectives; 

!• To develop each child to his full potential, to develop his 
interest and desire to learn. 

2. To help each child achieve his academic potential. 

3. To provide an educational background for children which will 
help them to enter society. 

4. To improve the mental capacity of children, so that they may 
become better citizens. 

The success with which the school serves its primary function 
strongly depends on its ability to service the varying and sporadic needs 
of children; therefore the school must become involved in attendant ac- 
tivities such as the preparation of meals, the delivery of health care, 
the supervision of recreational activities, and the administration of 
justice, among others. This broad interest in its clients demands, at 
least periodically, cooperation with other organizations which possess 
certain resourcen that can make the school program more effective and its 
goals more attainable, e.g. , city recreation department, YMCA, local food 
outlets, welfare department, public health agencies, and so forth. 

The relocation agency has-^a rather short interest in its clients 
in a longitudinal sense. In most cases, the relocation agencies studied 
were concerned with displacees through the duration of a time span some- 
what parallel to a "house-hunting'* period for each client. This time 
span usually ranged anywhere between one week to six months. The lateral 
interest of relocation agencies in the clients varied among those 
studied. The variety of lateral interest is evidenced in the following 
selected responses of relocation directors which briefly describe their 
feeling regarding the objectives of their service. 
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Relocation Objectives: 

1. To follow the provisions of the law regarding relocation; 
to see that people are given relocation payment for which 

they qualify and informed of the benefits to which they are 

entitled. 

2. To place every family, individual, and business in decent, 
safe and sanitary housing within their income range. 

3. To provide each person displaced with moving expenses; and 
to address the special needs, desires and aspirations of 
people served so that they may achieve a better position in 
society. 

4. To insure that displaced families are not as ”bad off” as 
they were previously. 

The reasons for this variation seem to be a key factor in explaining 
variations in the extent of their relations with the public school. 

They will be discussed in Chapter V. 

***** 

In this section the functions of the school and relocation agency 
have been examined. Function was viewed as an interrelated set of ser- 
vices and activities; the interpretation of function for any single or- 
ganization was seen to be conditioned by its purpose, skills, clientele, 
auspices, and geographic orientation. These ” conditioners” of function 
in turn seem to shape the longitudinal and lateral interest an organi- 
zation has in carrying out its activities in relation to its clients 
(See Figure 6 on page 171). 

According to Lefton and Rosengren, those organizations with 
longer-term interests and/or broader lateral interests in common are 
more likely to seek cooperation with other service organizations to 




^ ? ** ^ 
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realize their objectives. Thus, in accordance with this notion, the 
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closer both the public elementary school and the relocation agency come 
to having long-term interests and broader lateral interests in their 
respective clients, the more liable they are to pay attention to the 
mobile child. 

When the school and relocation agencies are compared using the 
longltudlnal/lateral typology, they seem to be relatively incompatible 
for interaction. The school possesses a long-term and broad lateral 
interest in the child, while the relocation agency possesses a short- 
term and varied lateral interest in the displacee. There are indica-- 
tlons drawn from the findings of this study, however, which suggest 
that the broadness of interest the relocation agency exhibits toward its 
clients has something to do with the amount of cooperation it has with 
other organizations. They will be discussed in Chapter V. 



oeograpny 
Domain Consensus 

• The third factor which is expected to be related to the occur- 
rence of interaction activities between the relocation agency and the 
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Lefton and Rosengren, "Organizations and Clients," pp. 808-809. 
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public school is the extent to which domain consensus exists. Domain 
consensus exists between two organizations when each agrees with« or 
accepts, the professed "domain" of the other as legitimate. There will 
be no exchange of elements between two organizations which either do not 
know of or do not recognize the existence of one another. 

Domain is the subjective notion of an organization's function , on 
the part of other "outside" organizations. An organization's perception 
of the function of another organization Is influenced by what the out- 
side organization knows of Its purpose, skills, clientele, auspices and 
geographic orientation. Thus the potential for two organizations to 
interact is somewhat dependent on each's Image and knowledge of the 
other's function. Also, Interaction is dependent on whether the images 
and knowledge held are positive or negative (See Figure 7 on page 173). 

As stated by Levine and White, "the goals of the organization con 
stitute In effect the organization's claim to future functions, whereas 
the present or actual functions carried out by the organization con- 

29 

stitute de facto claims to these elements." Therefore, exchange agree 
ments depend upon prior consensus regarding domain. It Is assumed that 
both the relocation agency and the public school, being public agencies 
with distinctive legal jurisdictions (thus receiving some semblance of 
public understanding of function) and different primary objectives (thus 
reducing the chances for the formation of negative images based on com- 
petition), agree regarding each other's legitimate claim to undertaking 
certain functions and pursuing particular goals. 

29 

Levine and White, "Exchange as a Conceptual Framework," 597. 
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Although the gathering of information which determined the nature 
of domain consensus existing between the two organization types was shal- 
low, somewhat superficial, and relied on the perceptions of only the 
school principals and agency directors, the findings are interesting. 

As expected, the domain of the school as seen by relocation officials 
was accepted. The function of the nchool, the need for the school's 
functions, and the school's right to perform those functions are recog- 
nized and respected not only by the respondents but by most persons in 
our society. These findings are of less than earth-shattering mag- 
nitude. 

The domain of the relocation agency, however, could not be 
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determined from the perspective of the schools* None of the personnel 
interviewed in any school knew of the existence of a relocation agencyi 
and none could sufficiently describe the function of the relocation 
agency after It was mentioned* Such results seem to represent a mani- 
festation of the familiar notion that schools remain relatively isolated 

30 

and detached from other community institutions* 

furthermore I each of the schools was located In an area which 
had been recently or was soon to be affected by major public Improvement 
projects; thus they were schools which should have been somewhat ac- 
quainted with the relocation function* One principal thought the re- 
location agency to be synonymous with the Model Cities Program; his 
school was located within a Model Cities area and was actively partic- 
ipating In the program* Another principal honestly stated that he had 
no contact with any relocation agency and did not realize it existed* 

A school social worker knew that the city government had to find emer- 
gency housing for families ”hit** by urban renewal but knew no more* One 
elderly principal actually gazed out the window of his office toward a 
three-block area cleared for urban renewal and wondered why his student 
population was decreasing* He did not know the purpose for which the 
area had been cleared. Another principal stated that he never heard of 
such an agency (relocation) , but If one existed It should be concerned 
with resettling families* Another principal did not know who was 
responsible for providing relocation servicesi but stated that "they do 
a poor job and don't care about their clients*" 

30 

MlleS| "Some Properties of Schools," p* 4. 
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Assuming that the principals and social workers of those schools 
interviewed knew more than anyone else in their respective schools about 
relationships with other organizations , these findings are somewhat of a 
surprise. They indicate that any interaction occurring between those 
schools and relocation agencies studied in the four cities was unilat* 
eral. The interaction was from the relocation agency toward the school. 
Most of all, they indicate that the school took no initiative to prepare 
itself, or to prepare another school, for receiving, placing and guid- 
ing the child who was transferring schools. Finally, there was little 
chance for domain consensus, let alone Interaction, between the school 
and relocation agencies since the school officials interviewed had no 
image or knowledge of the relocation organization. 

***** 



The propensity for Interaction to occur between the school and 
relocation organizations has been discussed in the previous section, as 
indicated by an interpretative analysli> of their accessibility to re- 
sources outside the local system, their objectives and functions, and 
their degree of domain consensus. The analysis shows that there is 
little propensity for interaction to occur when these elements of inter- 
active capacity are considered by themselves. Both organizations have 
vertical access to resources; both have different orientations toward 
their clients, and one organization falls to recognize the existence 





of the other 



AnalyslB of RelattonshtpB Between Interaction and Selected 
Organizational Properties 

Innovation and Interaction; Cause or Effect? 

The following aectlon will dlBCusB how other organizational 
features influence interaction. A major premise set forth in Chapter I 
was that the innovative capacity of an organization will act as a con- 
dition intervening between certain structural properties and the inter- 

31 

organizational relations which occur. Although this is what much 
organizational literature indicates, according to the findings of this 
study there seems to be little relationship between innovativeness and 
interaction. 

The findings suggest that it is more valid to postulate that 
where agencies are public and are vertically attached to larger policy- 
making bureaucracies, innovation is more closely related to new poli- 
cies and programs emanating from above than to internal organizational 
characteristics. Literature which supports the original hypothesis is 
cited in the following discussion; however, it should be remembered that 
the bulk of organizations analyzed by this literature are non-public 
and/or possess much less vertical attachment to higher levels than the 
school and relocation agency. 

In this study it was found that innovation, as measured by the 
number of new programs implemented by the relocation agencies and 
schools in the previous year, was associated with their vertical rela- 
tionships with state and national levels of government. Most of the new 
programs were initiated due to amended or newly-created state or national 
legislation. Similarly^ some of the interaction of a formalized nature, 

31 



See Chapter I, pp. 40-41 
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in the form of joint programs between the relocation agency, the school, 
and other community institutions, was encouraged by outside forces such 
as the Model Cities program. 

Internal organ! zational characteristics, however, still seem to 
have something to do with interaction. Ongoing joint programs, as well 
as the informal types of interaction observed between the relocation 
organization and the elementary school were associated with internal 
structural characteristics of the relocation agency. 

Since the data used in this study were gathered at one point in 
time, it is not possible to determine causation: that is, whether par- 
ticular organizational characteristics led organizations to various 
amounts of cooperation, or whether those experiences gained from inter- 
action produced a significant change in the internal structural charac- 
teristics of the organization. Since no very intensive interaction was 
observed between any relocation agency and the schools, the author 
believes that the first type of causation is the more realistic assump- 
tion; however, although much of the analysis in the remainder of this 
report will reflect such reasoning, the reader should remember that the 
particular direction of influence cannot be proved conclusively. In 
actuality there are systematic feedbacks occurring between the two types 
of causation. The logical sequencing of this feedback system will be 

suggested here, although it should be regarded in light of the above 
32 

qualifications. 

32 

Aiken and Hage, ’^The Relationship Between Organizational Fac- 
tors and the Acceptance of New Rehabilitation Programs in Mental Re- 
tardation,” pp. 79-80. 
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The final portion of this chapter discusses how certain internal 
properties of the relocation agencies are related to the interaction 
occurring between the relocation agencies and the school# Because the 
internal characteristics of all the schools studied were found to be so 
similar, as well as not conducive to encouraging interaction, they can 
explain little about the interaction which was observed- These charac- 
teristics of the school will be discussed in Chapter V# 

The structural properties of relocation agencies to be analyzed 
are those three mentioned in the hypotheses: complexity, decentraliza- 

tion, and formalization. They will be discussed in relation to the 
variations observed in the nature and extent of interorganizational 
cooperation. Much of the following discussion of these three features 

is based on review of the literature and the past and current research 
33 

of Aiken and Hage. 

Organizational Complexity 

The complexity of an organization refers to the specialization of 
jobs, the degree of extra-organizational training and exposure, and the 
degree of professional activity. All organizations have individuals who 
work to achieve their goals, but they differ .onsiderably in the number 
of different occupatico.j, the calibre of training, and the profession- 
alization of the workers. 

Wilson suggests that the more complex or diverse an organization, 
33 

See the following works of Hage and Aiken: Hage and Aiken, 
'^Program Change and Organizational Properties"; Hage and Aiken, Social 
Change in Complex Organizations ; Aiken and Hage, '^Organizational 
Interdependence and Intra-Organizational Structure"; and Jerald Hage, 

"An Axiomatic Theory of Organizations," Administrative Science Quarterly , 
X (December, 1965), 289-320. 
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the more innovative it will be in inventing and proposing changes. 

Hage and Aiken found that the number of occupational specialties in 
sixteen welfare agencies in a large midwestern metropolitan area was 
positively related to their amounts of program change. Furthermore, 
in a case study of a community hospital, it was discovered that the 
introduction of a new occupational specialty was most readily accepted 
in medical departments where there was a higher proportion of spe- 
cialists.^^ 

The more diffuse the occupational specialties in an organization, 
the greater the diversity of viewpoints which reflect a variety of pro- 
fessional or occupational perspectives. There is a greater chance for 
change to occur under these conditions than within a more homogeneous 
group of occupations. Expertise in any specialty requires training and 
experience. The more professional training one has, and the more pro- 
fessionally active he is, the greater his access to new and different 

37 

types of information from outside the organization. 



34 

James Q. Wileon, "Innovation in Organization," ppr 195-216. 
Wilson mentions that there are three stages of innovation: a conception 
of a need for change, a proposal for change to be made, and impl?.menta- 
tion of the proposed change* When an organization possesses a "diverse 
task structure," he believes that it will have a greater probability of 
conceiving and proposing major innovations. 

35 

Aiken and Hage, "The Relationship Between Organizational Fac- 
tors and the Acceptance of New Rehabilitation Programs in Mental Re- 
tardation," pp. 14-18. 

36 

John Butler and Jerald Hage, "Physician Attitudes Toward a 
Hospital Program in Medical Education," Journal of Medical Education, 

XLI (October, 1966), 913-946. 

3y 

See Peter Blau, Dynamics of Bureaucracy (Chicago; Unr^fTlrty~af 
Chicago Press, 1955), p. 248; Hilton Buley, "Personal Characteristics 
and Staff Patterns Associated with the Quality of Education" (unpublished 
Ed.D* dissertation, Columbia University Teachers College, 1947); 
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Professional activity of members functions as a communications 
link between the organization, its competitors, and centers of knowl- 
edge, thus serving as a source for new ideas and methods. The ideo- 
logical conflicts amor:^2^ professional experts of differing specialties 

38 

will lead to greater discussion of and conflict over issues. Addi- 
tional knowledge gained from different professional perspectives will 
frequently increase the awareness of the lack of perfection in any 
organization and of the need for new solutions, leading to cooperation 
with other organizations. A correlation analysis was performed in 
order to gain some systematic insights into the relationships between 
selected organizational variables and the index of interaction (See 
Appendix D). The results of this statistical analysis are presented 
here to facilitate a brief review of some of the relationships dis- 
covered (See Table 20 on page 181). 

The complexity of the relocation agency is defined for the 
statistical analysis and is measured in terms of the degree to which a 
high number of occupational activities exist in the organization, the 
degree of professional training of personnel, and the degree of pro- 
fessional involvement of personnel outside the organization. The number 



Alvin W. Gouldner, ''Cosmopolitans and Locals: Toward an Analysis of 
Latent Social Roles: I and II," Administrative Science Quarterly , II 
(December, 1957 - March, 1958), 290; Hage and Aiken, ••Program Change 
and Organizational Properties," 509-510; Donald Ross, ed.. Administra- 
tion for Adaptability (New York: Metropolitan School Study Council, 
1958) ; and Thompson, "Bureaucracy and Innovation," 7-8. 

38 

Tom Burns and G. M. Stalker, The Management of Innovation 
(London: Tavistock Publications, I96l); Donald C. Pelz, "Some Social 
Factors Related to Performance in a Research Organization," Adminis - 
trative Science Quarterly , I (December, 1956), 310-325; and George 
Strauss, "The Set-up Man; A Case Study of Organizational Change," Human 
Organization , XIII (Summer, 1954), 17-25. For a brief review of these, 
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of occupational specialties in the different relocation agencies varied 
greatly. In addition to the administrator and clerical staff, those 
agencies with a number of specialties included relocation field repre- 
sentatives, social workers, homemaker consultants, rental agents, and 
f inancing exper t s • 



TABLE 20 

RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN SELECTED 
ORGANIZATIONAL VARIABLES AND INTERACTION 



Variable 


Code 


N 


r 


Significance 


Number of Full-Time Employees 


FULLTIME 


7 


.440 




N.S. 


Number of Occupations 


NOOCCU 


7 


.624 


P 


.20 


Index of Professional Training 


PROTRAIN 


7 


-.300 




N.S. 


Index of Professional Activity 


PROACTIV 


7 


.574 




N.S. 


Index of Professional Stimulation 


PROS TIM 


7 


-.393 




N.S. 


Index of Director Participation 


PARTDIR 


7 


.503 




N.S. 


Index of Staff Participation 


PARTSTAF 


7 


.817 


P 


.02 


Executive Autonomy 


EXAUDIR 


7 


.725 


P 


.10 


Index of Innovative Potential 


INOVATPO 


7 


-.233 




N.S. 


Number of New Joint Programs 


NEJTPROG 


7 


.396 




N.S. 



N = Number of Observations 

r = Pearsonian Product-Moment Correlation Coefficient 

The matrix of coefficients showing relationships among all of the thirty 
variables included in the correlation analysis is in the Appendix, 
page 301. 



One centralized relocation agency had eight occupational spe- 
cialties. Another had only relocation representatives, all with back- 
grounds and experience in leal estate. Generally, a greater number of 
occupational activities was associated with a greater amount of inter- 
action. The statistical analysis produced a relatively high correlation 
between the number of different types of occupations and the interaction 



see Hage and Aiken, Social Change in Complex Organizations , p. 37. 
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index (r e .62U)m Furthermore, occupational diversity seems to be more 
important than the mere size of the organization's staff. 

The number of occupations in a relocation agency represents the 
organization's recognition of the need for specialization in the treat- 
ment of both routine and unusual problems. Increased specialization 
makes it more possible to engage in cooperative relations with other 
agencies, while at the dame time cooperative relations may demand more 
specialized personnel. The more specialized the relocation agency — that 
is, the greater the number of occupational specialties it has--the 
greater the amount of interactive activities it is likely to become in- 
volved in with other organizations, including the school. 

Another measure of organizational complexity is professionalism. 
The degree of professionalism in any agency was measured in two ways. 

The degree to which organizational members received professional train- 
ing represents one indicator, while the other is the degree to which 
organizational members were active in professional activities, i.e., 
attending professional meetings, presenting papers, reading journals, and 
holding offices. As Table 20 indicates, there is a relatively high 
relationship between interaction and the amounts of professional activ- 
ity occurring among members of the relocation organization, but a 
negative relationship between interaction and amounts of professional 
training. 

These statistics suggest that organizations with staff members 

who are merely trained do not necessarily interact with other organize- 

% 

tions. This notion would seem especially true where there exists a 
homogeneous group of trained specialists who are not active; that is, 
they do not pursue professional contacts or knowledge outside of their 
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own organization nor do they possess the motivation to do so* 

On the other hand, members of organizations who are profession- 
ally active and involved in their professional societies are continually 
exposed to new ideas about techniques and approaches; new ideas can also 
be received by reading professional periodicals. Therefore the number 
of professionally active persons working in one organization will help 
to determine the access of that organization to new ideas. These staff 
members also act as messengers between the outside world — centers of 
knowledge and individuals in other agencies — and their own agency. 

Both the acquaintance with professional colleagues in other organiza- 
tions and the desire to test new ideas encourage interorganizational 
cooperation. This cooperation stems from the fact that most social 
service type agencies have insufficient resources which they can quickly 
employ in testing new ideas; an interorganizational sharing of resources 
is the most likely route. Thus an organization with a number of pro- 
fessionally active members is more likely to interact with other agen- 
cies, such as the school, than one with professionally dormant members. 

Centralization and Decentralization of Decision Making 

The concept of centralization as defined in this research is 
based on the distribution of power or the ability to influence decisions 
and exercise control and the pattern of decision making within an or- 
ganization. The term, as it will be used in this section, should not be 
confused with the ’'administrative** centralization of relocation services 
into one agency, as is the case in the two study cities of Detroit and 
Minneapolis. 

Much organizational literature and many theorists state that as 
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power is more and more decentralized there is a greater opportunity for 

different points of view to be presented in the decision-making process 

and thus a greater recognition of the need for change and organizational 
39 

interaction. If power is in a few hands at the top of an administra- 
tive hierarchy the tendency of organizational decisions is to move 

40 

toward the preservation of the status quo. Changes in organizational 
activities can lead to a redistribution of power; therefore when a few 
individuals have power they will experiment less with change* A de- 
centralized decision-making arrangement allows more persons into the 
decision-making process, and thus allows for representation of dif- 
ferent viewpoints, promotes conflict, and encourages greater inter- 
organizational communication. 

Two measures of centralization were used: the degree to which 
the organizational director could participate in making decisions having 
to do with the control of organizational resources, and the degree to 
which staff members could participate in decision making regarding the 
control of work. Each relocation director was asked how often he par- 
ticipated in decisions having to do with the hiring of new staff members, 
the promotion of the professional staff, the adoption of new policies, 
and adoption of new programs. He was also asked to indicate whether 
staff members participate in or Influence decisions regarding items such 
as the assignment of personnel, selection of methods and techniques, 

39 

Francois Gillie, Centralization and Decentralization; A Study 
in Educational Adaptation XWew ^^k; Colombia University Teachers 
College, 1940); Hage and Aiken, Social Change in Complex Organizations , 
pp. 38-43; and Victor A. Thompson, **Bureaucracy and Innovation,” 1-20* 

40 

This is attributed to whAt Michels calls ”the iron law of 
oligarchy,” See Robert Michels, Political Parties (Glencoe, 111.: Free 
Press, 1958) • 
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reviewing work performances, and handling public relatibnst The sta- 
tistical results show that those organizations within which the staff 
members had a greater chance to participate in the decision making also 
had more interaction with the schools (See Table 20)# 

It was assumed that, when the director has greater influence over 
the selection of resources which affect the way his organization can 
operate and carry out its business, he has greater latitude in guiding 
that organization’s general performance and response to particular needs. 
He plays a part in determining what type of personnel will work for the 
organization, what policies it will follow, what programs it will im- 
plement, and where the rewards (e.g., promotion, distribution of 
salaries, etc.) will be distributed among staff members. In contrast, 
when the resources are selected and allocated solely ty a power remotely 
lodged in a higher level of authority (e.g., within the parent organi- 
zation) which is less knowledgeable about the particular needs of the 
individual relocation organization, it seems that that organization may 
be constrained by having to carry out its duties within a framework 
prescribed by others over which it has little or no influence# 

The decentralization of organizational decisions within the re- 
location agency Itself reflects the desire and need of the organization 
to coordinate its activities among various occupational specialties# In 
addition, those organizations which have a relatively high degree of 
external relations with other agencies demand more intra-organizational 
decentralization. The top of any organizational hierarchy cannot deal 
with the multiplicity of day-to-day decisions which must be made regard- 
ing the coordination of services with other agencies# 
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It is probably for this reason that those relocation organiza- 
tions exhibiting ^ higher amount of organizational decision making 
among all their members showed greater amounts of interaction with the 
schools* The statistical analysis indicates that the decentralization 
of organizational decision making among staff members was strongly 
associated with amount of interaction (r = .817). The participation 
and influence of the director in controlling organizational resources, 
however, was not significantly related to organizational interaction 
(r = .503). 

The Degree of Formalization and Interaction 

The term formalization refers to the extent to which rules and 
regulations are used and enforced by an Organization in controlling and 
guiding the work of its members. Jt was hypothesized that the lower the 
degree of formalization, the stronger the interorganizational cooperation 
would be. Rules and regulations are important mechanisms in maintaining 
social control within an organization; and if they are highly relied 
upon and emphasized, they will most likely discourage individual ini- 
tiative and reduce the chance for much innovative behavior or organiza- 
tional exchange to take place. Jobs which are strictly codified can 
insure conformity and encourage ritualistic and uriimaginative behavior. 

In contrast, where rules and regulations are more flexibly interpreted, 
they will serve more as guidelines for organizational behavior or exist 

only in an informal state, so that there is a greater chance for inno- 

41 

vative changes resulting in interaction with other organizations. 

41 

Hage and Aiken, '^Program Change and Organizational Properties." 
For a discussion of the effects of high degrees of formalization on 
performance within an organization, see: Robert li. Merton, ’’Bureaucrat ic 
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Job descriptions and the presence of a rules manual and/or a 
document stating policy guidelines represent familiar ways in which 
organizations can specify what, when, where and how its members should 
perform. In this study there was little evidence gathered which indi- 
cated that there was a great deal of variation among the relocation 
organizations regarding the degree of control they ererted via these 
methods. This lack of variation is primarily due to the fact that jobs 
are described by relatively similar civil service classifications in 
each city and that the primary manual used for guiding organizational 
performance in most relocation agencies was that originating from the 
Federal government. (For example, the Urban Renewal Manual included 
approximately twenty-five pages dealing with relocation activities.) 

Two organizations responsible for relocation resulting from 
highway development possessed more lengthy sets of rules. The social 
service agency in Milwaukee had no rules manual except for its formal 
contract statement with the city; this agency did, however, have a docu- 
ment which outlined broad policy to its employees. On the whole, ac- 
cording to the criteria of existing job descriptions and organizational 
manuals, the degree of formalization seemed to vary little among all 
relocation agencies, although comparison was difficult. 

The degree of formalization in any organization is related to the 
autonomy possessed by each member in carrying out his individual duties. 

Structure and Personality,” in Complex Organizations: A Sociological 
Reader, ed. by Amitai Etzioni (New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 
1960y, pp. 48-61; and Victor A. Thortipson, Moderfi Organizations (New 
York: Knopf, 1961), pp. 129-137. A discussion of some effects of a low 
degree of formalization is found in Robert Kahn, et al . , Organizational 
Stress; Studies in Role Conflict and Ambiguity (New York; Wiley, 1964), 
pp. 72-95. 
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The more rules and regulations that are enforced within an agency, the 
less freedom staff members possess, and the less potential they have for 
pursuing or initiating relations with other ^outside*' organizations 
because of adherence to this more restricted behavioral framework. 

Since most of the rules and regulations dictating the basic be- 
havior of relocation agencies come from the national or state levels of 
government, it was felt that a measure having to do with executive au- 
tonomy would be useful in further examination of degree of formaliza- 
tion. This measure was constructed by using the answers of each agency 
director t : questions pertaining to his ability to change the organiza- 
tion’s budget, to allocate work among personnel, and other items similar 
to those used with regard to staff participation. The combination of 
answers reflected each director’s perception of his autonomy in operating 
within his organization. Although there Were variations among organi- 
zations, the extent of variability was limited. Basically, those di- 
rectors who perceived greater personal autonomy seemed to possess more 
decision-making influence (r .608, p *15, see Appendix D). In 
addition, executive autonomy was related to perceived decision-making 
autonomy on the part of organizational staff members (r = .743, p .05). 

In this analysis, the use of the measure of executive autonomy 
reflected the director's autonomy in mtking decisions to a greater ex- 
tent than his autonomy in relation to rules and regulations. For lack 
of a better measure, the similarity among the rules and regulations of 
all the relocation organizations suggests that the degree of formaliza- 
tion has little to do with the variations in organizational interaction. 







Summary 



This chapter has explained the nature and extent of interaction 
observed between the public elementary school and relocation agency, 
outlining reasons for interaction in light of current organizational 
theories and additional research findings. Although cooperative or- 
ganizational response to the mobile school child is f uite minimal, it 
has been assumed that interaction occurring between the schools and re- 
location agencies for any purpose represents the potential for mutual 
efforts directed toward the mobile child to develop. 

Interaction took the form of personnel acquaintance, advisory 
board meetings, referral activity, staffing sessions, and other types of 
exchange* The extent of interaction was represented in a composite 
interaction score which showed the varying amounts of interaction with 
the school experienced by the relocation agencies studied. The analy- 
sis of interaction showed that exchange was primarily initiated by the 
relocation agency, was directed toward the school, and was based on 
informal agreement* 

Two different types of analyses have been employed to show how 
interaction — or the lack of it--is related to organizational character- 
istics. An interpretive analysis compared the public school and reloca- 
tion a^^ency regarding the nature of tht.ir access to resources, their 
functions, and domain consensus — three salient organizational features 
influencing the dearth of Intieractlon. A statistical correlation analy- 
sis and discussion was used to show some of the relationship between 
relocation organizational properties and interaction with the school. 

It was found that the variables indicating diversity of staff occupations, 
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staff influence in decision makingi and executive autonomy were as- 
sociated more closely with organizational exchange than others* 

This chapter has treated selected organizational elements sep- 
arately and has described them as they each relate to the dependent 
concept of interaction. Actually, the elements described, and others, 
appear in an organization as portions of a highly interrelated system* 

In reality, it is the particular mix of organizational features and 
their nature which, in their coexistence, influence organizational be- 
havior and the tendency to interact* In the next chapter, attention 
will be directed to the organizational features as they coexist within 
the public elementary school and relocation agency and as they influence 
behavior and interaction. 




CHAPTER V 



THE PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AND RELOCATION AGENCY: 

STRUCTURE AND PERFORMANCE 

The analysis ir the preceding chapter shows that if interaction 
occurred between the school and relocation agencyi the initiation for 
the exchange lay primarily with the latter. The analysis shows that 
there was a minimal amount of cooperation between the two in general 
and hardly any in responding to the particular needs of the mobile 
school child. 

The discussion in Chapter IV indicates that selected organiza- 
tional features of the public schools and relocation agencies seem to be 
associated with particular types of organizational behavior. For ex- 
ample ^ the results of a correlation analysis were used to show some of 
the relationships between individual organizational properties of reloca- 
tion agencies and interaction with the school. 

This chapter will focus on the local elementary school and the 
relocation agency as organizations | each having a system of properties 
which determines its performance. Thus those organizational features 
discussed separately beforehand will be viewed as being interrelated with 
one another as they exist in the ten relocation agencies and twelve 
schools studied. The nature of these ^'bundles** of properties, and how 
it determines the characteristics of school and relocation agency per- 
formance in terms of the mobile child, will be the subject of discussion. 
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Organizations as Systems of Properties 
Throughout the analytical phases of this study, it became evident 
that the combination of organizational features, as they appeared in 
each of the twenty- two organizations studied, represented logically 
consistent systems* Viewed together as a whole, these twenty- two or- 
ganizational systems seemed to have a strong influence on the nature of 
organizational performance (including interorganizational interaction). 

The public schools and relocation agencies examined in this 
study can best be described and compared with reference to their systems 
of properties and adjunct modes of performance. In other words, the 
contrasting organizations can be viewed as they differed with respect 
to the two major dimensions of structure and performance. In this way 
a clearer idea can be attained as to why interaction — one type of or- 
ganizational performance--did or did not occur between the public ele- 
mentary school and the relocation agency. 

A Typology of Organizational Structure and Performance 

The relocation agencies in this study i'ang€;d from a highly 
consolidated structure to a highly segmented structure ; from one which 
possessed an area-wide jurisdiction, was centrally administered, and 
provided a wide range of services, to one which provided a limited num- 
ber of services, was project-oriented, and possessed a staff charac- 
terized by a uniformity of occupations. Secondly, the relocation agen- 
cies^ performance ranged from active to passive ; that is, from one 
involved in change, expansion, new activities, and cooper*::tive efforts 
to one involved only in formally authorized activities and relatively 
isolated operations. 
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Very minimal variation was observed emong the public schools 
studied regarding their structure and performance. The schools are in 
the typological vicinity of segmented structure and somewhat passive 
performance. 

Table 21 helps to clarify the meaning of the two classifications 
of organizational structure — consolidated and segmented. Likewise, the 
list of organizational behaviors gives more meaning to the active and 
passive classifications for performance* The table serves as a useful 
reference for the remainder of this chapter. 

TABLE 21 

ORGANIZATIONAL PROPERTIES AND BEHAVIOR ASSOCIATED 
WITH CLASSIFICATIONS OF STRUCTURE AND PERFORMANCE 

Consolidated 

Centralized administration 

Area-wide orientation 

Diversity of occupational specialties 

Little vertical dependence on higher 
level organizations 

Flat hierarchy of authority 
Active 

Variety of services 

High intra-organizational com- 
munications 

Innovativeness 

Exchange with other organizations 

Emphasis on providing effective 
service 

Broad-based participation in 
organization decision-making 



Segmented 

Fragmented administration 

Project or neighborhood 
orientation 

Uniformity of occupations 

Strongly attached to higher level 
organizations 

Steep hierarchy of authority 

Passive 

Rout ini zed- specialized services 

Little internal communication 

Non- creative 

Operations relatively in isola- 
tion from other organizations 

Emphasis on adhering to rules and 
regulations 

Reliance on decision from above 
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Figure 8 on page 195 illustrates the range of organizational 
structure and performance observed among the schools and relocation 
agencies. No attempt was made to plot precisely onto the two ordinal 
contlnua. The value of using the double ordinal scale Is simply to show 
the general relativity among the organizations studied with respect to 
their composite structure and performance. 

The plotting of organizations on the diagram reflects the sub- 
jective judgment of the author. It is important to keep in mind that 
this ordinal scale does not supply any Information about the magnitude 
of the differences between the organizations. 

In addition to serving as a scale which facilitates the descrip- 
tion of the relativity of structure and performance among organizations, 
the diagram is also a useful conceptual guide for the discussion which 
follows. This discussion will describe anti contrast the local elementary 
schools and relocation agencies with respect to the two major dimensions 
of structure and performance. In this way, the nature and extent of 
interaction described in the previous chapter can be better explained. 

Relationship Between Structure and Performance 

The analysis generally indicated that the more an organization 
possessed those features associated with the consolidated structure, the 
more active was its performance. The* organizations which were more seg- 
mented tended to be more passive. All of the relocation agencies studied 
loosely conformed to a continuum of organizational types ranging from the 
consolidated-active at the one end to a segmented-passive on the other. 
All of the schools generally conformed to the segmented-passive clas- 
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The Public Elementary School 

In exploring how the properties of the elementary school organi- 
zation affect both its passive performance and interactive response, 
its vertical attachment to higher institutions emerged as the dominating 
influence. In this study, the elementary school was found to be an 
organization which encourages uniformity, supports increasing bureau- 
cratization, resists fundamental change, and maintains a relatively 
closed system in the professional sense. 

Through its strong vertical attachment, the school takes on many 
of its main characteristics. Also, the school’s operation is both 
dependent on and constrained by the larger system. It has already been 
shown that the elementary school possesses legitimate vertical access 
to financial resources, technical assistance, new ideas, and equipment; 
these are some of the beneficial aspects of its having access to re- 
sources from higher levels. On the other hand, these strong linkages 
create very definite constraints, both intentional and unintentional, 
formal and informal, on the school’s performance and especially on its 
ability to respond to special needs and create new approaches on its own 
accord. The influences of the controlled organizational environment to 
which it is linked are quite imposing. 

The fundamental similarity of the higher systems to which most 
inner-city schools are attached seems to determine the relative similar- 
ity of structural characteristics and performance among the schools.... 
This was the case, at least, among all the elementary schools studied in 
this project. Although the schools operate within four different city 
environments, are parts of four different schools systems with slight 
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variations regarding their independence and size, and are controlled by 
different state governments, they are all strikingly similar in the 
organizational sense. The findings of this study indicate almost no 
variation among them in terms of the organizational characteristics 
studied. The structure and performance of inner-city elementary schools 
remains remarkably uniform due to their vertical affiliation with highly 
centralized and professionally homogeneous city school systems, state 
governments , the Federal government , institutions of higher education , 
professional organizations and unions, and nationally-oriented educa- 
tional-commercial structures. 

Policy-Making Autonomy 

Formal authority for making decisions related to educational 
policy in the four cities is concentrated in a board of education and 
superintendent. This core of policy-makers possesses a high amount of 
autonomy in running each school system. The reasons for this autonomy 
are based cn several traditional beliefs within the public education 
system. One belief is that schools should be locally controlled because 
local educational officials are best qualified to make decisions re- 
garding the educational needs of a particular community. Autonomy of 
policy-making is also due to a long-standing belief that the educative 
function in government should be independent from other concerns of 
government. 

Through the years most educators have felt that public education 
should be **kept out of politics** since it deals with children. Also, the 
elements of permanency, stability, and continuity are important to the 
provision of educational services; thus it is felt that the school 
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should not be closely associated with the changes, uncertainties und 
risks common to a political environment. Furthermore, for professional 
reasons, edu%:ators have emphasized the point that they are *'above*^ 
partisan politics. Realistically, these arguments have been used quite 
successfully by professional educators for their own political gain and 
the result has been relative isolation of school decision-making.^ 

The autonomy of running city schools also stems from the fiscal 
independence of most school systems from the general municipal budget. 

In this way, so educators claim, their expertise goes undisturbed by 
the needs and desires of other "meddling'' public officials and can be 
used to choose the best way to allocate resources for the proper func- 
tioning of the school system. Educational fiscal resources, however, 
are influenced by the level of non-educational expenditures and taxing 
within local governments. 

In summary, these claims and beliefs of professional educators 
over a long period of time have played an important part in creating a 
situation in most large citie8--the four study cities included — where, 
until very recently, policy making regarding educational matters has 
occurred within a relatively closed decision-making system free from 
outside influence. Each school within such a system must operate within 
a framework provided by the higher-level policy decisions. 

The findings of this study show that no personnel in the elemen- 
tary schools surveyed, including the principals, had much if any in- 
fluence on the more significant decisions affecting their school's 

^Philip Meranto, "Emerging Participation Patterns in School 
Politics," (paper presented to urban school systems seminar, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, October 18, 1968), pp. 5-7. 
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operations, such as hiring new staff members, promoting the professional 
staff, and making changes in the budgat. These decisions were handled 
at higher levels. Most of the principals’ primary decision-making au- 
thority had to do with the day-to-day operations of the school, i.e., 
control over work decisions. They made decisions having to do with the 
allocation of work among available personnel, work assignments, re- 
viewing the performance of staff members, handling public relations, and 
determining the methods of work to be used. Thus, the degree of in- 
ternal centralization of the elementary school staff is a somewhat ir- 
relevant variable with which to be concerned when the most important 
decisions — those dealing with the use of resources which determine its 
capacity to change — are made at higher levels. 

Local Educational Bureaucracy 

Educational policy is administered through a highly centralized 
bureaucracy at the top of which are central administrators and the 
’’central office.” Intermediary positions include a supervisory staff 
and field consultants, field administrators, and pupil-service special- 
ists. At the lowest level of this hierarchy, where the bureaucracy 
meets the consumer, is the school with its principal and teaching staff. 

In the four city systems studied, the central administrations 
were primarily organized in functional divisions, each of which paid 
special attention to areas such as curriculum development, business and 
fiscal affairs, research, pupil services, school-community relations, 
facilities, and personnel concerns. The administrative structure of the 
Detroit schools is shown in Figure 9. There is much influence lodged 
in the central administration which controls the operations of the 
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schools under it* 

The many decisions made within the central office have undeter- 
mined impact on the way schools perform and on the way schools relate 
to students, the community, and other organizations. In addition to 
performing their primary functions, bureaus or divisions can serve the 
secondary role of "watchdog” over the procedures and practices of in- 
dividual schools. For example, the research department, which may be 
responsible to the superintendent, carries out its activities primarily 
within the school system. In addition to fulfilling its stated func- 
tion, research staffs located in any part of the system are in the po- 
sition to report any unorthodox procedures, questionable or unfair 
practices, or politically dangerous activities. To the school prin- 
cipal, the presence of a research staff member sent down by the central 
administration office can be perceived as a controlling influence. 

Numerous supervisors act as liaisons between the central office 
and individual schools. This cadre, guided by the milieu of operational 
decisions coming from the central administrative office, in turn guides 
the operating procedures and techniques used in each elementary school 
through conducting in-service training sessions, giving demonstration 
lessons, advising principals, and visiting and observing teachers. 
Although these field representatives deliver assistance and information 
useful for the conduct of school activities, they also represent control 
over the functioning of the school. 

In addition to being centralized, large city school systems are 
relatively closed throughout. In addition to the policy-making autonomy 
of the school boards and superintendents, another indication of this 
trait is the way higher level administrative positions are filled. Most 
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of these administrative positions are filled by long* standing | dedi- 
cated and loyal servants drawn from lower levels, especially principals. 
In discussing the Chicago school system, Havighurst states that ''most 
offices in the central administration (assistant and associate super<^ 

intendents^^ bureau directors, etc.) are filled from the ranks of prin- 

2 

cipals within the system." 

Furthermore, most individuals gaining the principal ship of a 
school previously served for some length of time as a teacher in the 
same school. Strong indication of this was drawn from the respondents 
in this study who were principals. All of the principals interviewed 
averaged thirteen years experience working in the same school as a 
teacher and/or an assistant administrator before they gained the prin- 
cipal ship. 

Finally, the few empirical studies on educational policy-making 
in urban school systems have shown those systems to be generally closed. 
One extensive study dealing with the school systems in Baltimore, 
Chicago, Detroit, New York, Philadelphia, and St. Louis describes the 
public school system as being 

perhaps the most nonpublic of governmental services. Public 
school systems have removed decision-making from the agents 
closest to the school child — the teachers and parents. ... 

The concept of public accountability has been abandoned. The 
school professionals have convinced the various public interests 
that only they are qualified to make policy. Whether a district 
is fiscally independent or dependent does not influence the fact 
that a small core of school people control decisions for publf.c 
education in every large city. ... The insulation of public 
education is two-fold: bureaucratic centralization (or more 
accurately over centralization) which is a product of size, rein- 
forced by an ideological rationale of professionalism, which is 
a product of the vested interests of the educationalists. The 
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Havighurst, The Public Schools of Chicago , p. 
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result is a static^ lnternallzed| Isolated system which has been 
unable to respond to vastly changing needs and demands of large 
city populations.^ 

In addition to the constraints imposed on the potential operating 
flexibility of the elen?;?ntary schools due to their participation in this 
system, both the state and national governments play an important part 
in shaping the schools' programs as well. It was shown in Chapter IV 
that the local school system has access to the resources of these higher 
governments. For example, in fiscal 1969, in the field of elementary 
and secondary schooling, the national division of fiscal responsibility 
was 52.0 per cent local, 40.7 per cent state, and 7.3 per cent Federal.^ 

State Aid and Regulations 

"Urban education systems ... are conducted within a legal 
framework and a financing system that involve a large measure of state 
participation. Both state regulations and state aid leave cities at a 
disadvantage relative to suburban and rural areas. The four school 
districts in this study are no exception. Available figures show that 
the percentage of all central city education expenditures represented by 
aid was 10.4 per cent in Cleveland, 25.2 per cent in Detroit, 20.6 per 
cent in Milwaukee, and 31.0 per cent in Minneapolis, although these 

3 

Marilyn Gittell and T. Edward Hollander, Six Urban School Dis - 
tricts; A Comparative Study of Institutional Response (New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, Publishers, 1968), pp. 196-197. 

4 

Report of the Task Force on Urban Education , CXV (January 20, 
1970), E29. 

^U. S., Congress, Senate, Select Committee on Equal Educational 
Opportunity, Federal Aid to Public Education; Who Benefits ?, by Joel S. 
Berke , et al .~ Committee Print (V7ashington, D. C.; Government Printing 
Office, 1971), p. 21. 
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percentages reflect less than these cities* fair share when compared 
with the national proportion of 44,5.^ 

State statutory provisions determine how school districts should 
be organized, establish permissible tax and debt limits, and set respon*- 
sibility for retirement funds* Other state decisions affecting schools 
have to do with a broad range of measures including teacher certifica- 
tion requirements, professional standards and practices, salaries, class 
size regulations, curriculum and grading standards, tenure and con- 
tracts, leaves of absence, professional negotiation, retirement and 
social security, textbooks, instruction, pupil transportation, education 

for exceptional children, school building construction and sites, re- 

7 

organization, relationship to higher education, and others* Further- 
more, a state educational bureaucracy, with features similar to the 
local educational bureaucracy, administers assistance to and control 
over local districts. 

The following examples give an idea of the specificity and strin- 
gency with which state regulations control local schools. In Ohio, thfe 
requirements for an individual to become a certified school psychologist 
are : 



Masters degree; professional graduate credits, 24 (content of 
psychology, including human development, learning, and person- 
ality, 8) standardized group measurement and evaluation, 2; 
statistics, 2; psychological study of children, including labora- 
tory experiences, 8; psychology of counseling and therapy tech- 
niques, 2; role and function of the psychologist in schools, 2); 



Report of the Task Force on Urban Education, CXV (January 20, 
1970), E30^ 

^See Research Division, National Education Association, High 
Spots in State School Legislation, January l-August 31, 1970 (Wash- 
ington: Na^lonaiT Education Association, 1970). " 
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9 monthe of successful, full-time internship in a school setting 
under the supervision of a qualified school psychologist at an 
approved institution. 8 

In Minnesota I certificates with a five dollar fee attached are 
required of administrators, supervisors, and teachers in all public 
schools, nursery through high school, and must be recorded in the of- 
fice of the county or local superintendent. Unless otherwise indicated, 

initial certificates are issued for two years and are renewable up to 

9 

five years after renewal requirements have been met. 

In Ohio, recent state legislation has changed regulations regard- 
ing leaves of absence. An amendment was enacted which ’'substitutes a 
written statement for a notarized affidavit for use of sick leave and 
provides that falsification of statement may be grounds for dis- 
missal,”^^ 

Any one state has thousands of rules and regulations which af- 
fect local schools. In an interview with a member of the research staff 
of the National Education Association, this author was told that so many 
state statutes relating to public education exist that it is "nearly 
impossible" to compile all of them for even one state. 



National Governmental Influence 

Recently the Federal government has changed its orientation to- 
ward public education by creating large-scale social action programs 



The National Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, National Education Association, and the National Association 
of State Directors of Teacher Education and Certification, A Manual on 
Certification Requirements for School Personnel in the United States , 
T^70 ed*. (Washington: National Education Association, 1970), p. 136. 

^Ibid . , p, 114, 

^ ^High Spots in State ^School Legislation , p, 30. 
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aimed at upgrading the education of Impoverished populations. Programs 
such as Project Headstart, Title I of the 1965 Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, and Project Follow-Through have broader intentions than 
earlier programs dealing only with Items such as In-service training for 
teachers. For example, the primary intentions of Title I were to im- 
prove educational services in school districts with a substantial pro- 
portion of poor pupils; to reduce the discontent and conflicts associated 
with race and poverty; to relieve the fiscal dilemma of central cities; 
and to establish the ''principle that the Federal government has some 
responsibility for local educational problems. 

There are eight major Federal programs which represent more than 
ninety-five per cent of total Federal revenues for elementary and second- 
ary education going to school districts* In addition to Title I, they 
are Title II of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 
(ESEA) (school library resources, textbooks, and other Instructional 
materials); Title III of ESEA (supplementary educational centers and 
services); Title III of the National Defense Education Act of 1958 (NDEA) 
(fiaaticial assistance for strengthening instruction in science, mathe- 
matics, modern foreign languages, and other critical subjects); Title V-A 
of NDEA (guidance, counseling, and testing); Vocational Education; School 
Lunch and Milk Program; and School Assistance in Federally Affected 
Areas, including Public Law 874 (general aid to offset increased school 

costs related to Federal employees) and Public Law 815 (school construe- 

12 

tion money for similar purposes). 

^^ Report of the Task Force on Urban Education , CXV (January 20, 
1970), E55* 

12 

Federal Aid to Public Education , pp. 10-11. 
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Unfortunately, Federal aid to education has not substantially 
helped the large cities* school districts who need it most. Aid to 
education from the national government has not been equitably distrib- 
uted among school districts to offset disparities among them, taking 
into account community wealth, fiscal disadvantages of urbanized areas, 
and districts with higher pfoportions of educationally disadvantaged 
pupils. 



Furthermore, a report on Federal aid to education states that: 

ESEA funds appear to go largely for ancillary programs and are 
not utilized to improve the central portion of the curriculum 
presented to disadvantaged childrent The failure to concentrate 
funds on students most in need of compensatory education, and the 
widespread but improper use of Title I as general aid for system- 
wide purposes have diluted the effect of that program. 

The amounts of federal aid are simply too small to be of any- 
thing but marginal help to financially imperiled educational 
systems. In comparison with total revenues from all sources which 
ran from $475 to $1,000 per pupil in the five states CCalifornia, 

New York, Texas, Michigan, and Massachusetts] we found total 
federal aid averaging only $22 to $50 per pupil, or from 3.3 per 
cent to 10 per cent of average district revenues. These amounts 
are inadequate in face of the massive financial problems facing 
education. 13 

Additional problems which have arisen due to the introduction of 
Federal aid to education are the need to develop adequate methods of 
evaluating the effectiveness of programs to assure the wise use of funds 
by local districts and to resolve difficulties inherent in the fact that 
they are being administered by bureaucracies which are far removed from 
the schools and districts executing them. Despite these growing pains 
of providing Federal aid to education, the demand for it is increasing, 
especially within large city school districts; thus, the local elementary 
school in the inner city is and will continue to become more attached to 



13 







Ibid . . p. 32 
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and Influenced by the national level of government* "Until the federal 

government assumes the responsibility for providing an adequate and 

equitable pattern of aid to education, the crisis in American education 
14 

will continue." 



More Obscure Influences 



In addition to the local, state, and Federal governmental in- 
fluences which mold a school *s program, there are other less visible 
elements of society to which the local school is vertically attached. 
One influence Is that of institutions of higher education which are 
able to make and enforce demands regarding curricular offerings. 

Another influence is the general occupational structure of the society 
and the requirements of occupational roles as they develop and influ- 
ence accreditation agencies and governmental agencies which rate scnuol 
programs. Also, national examinations and nationally marketed books 
have a "uniforming" Influence on the school program. 

A wide variety of commercial structures form a part of the 
environment: materials vendors, equipment manufacturers, the mass 
media, and research and consulting organizations. So, too, do 
a variety of nonprofit structures, including foundations, test- 
ing organizations, special interest groups, voluntary and pro- 
fessional organizations, and special innovative groups like those 
represented in national curriculum programs. ^5 

The complex system of Influence to which the local elementary 
school Is attached not only shapes the nature of Its organizational 
characteristics, but also results in the strikingly consistent patterns 
of performance observed among the inner-city schools studied here. 



^ ^Ibld . , p. 53. 

^^Miles, "Some Properties of Schools," p. 4. 
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Internal Orientation of the Educative Function 

A predominant trait of the local school operating within the 
hierarchical system just described is its internal orientation; many of 
the resources and forms of assistance ft needs can be supplied by its 
own hierarchy. The availability of these channels through which re- 
sources can be easily attained and the fact that their utilization is 
preferred compared to alternative methods tend to cloud any potential 
for extraorganizatlonal contact to occur. The bureaucratic controls of 
the system tend to further discourage interaction other than that taking 
place within the educational hierarchy, e.g., setting certification re- 
quirements for school social workers as opposed to relying more on com- 
munity social service institutions. The individual elementary school 
thus carried out its function in a relatively isolated manner with re- 
gard to “the rest of the world*” 

The isolated way in which the school goes about its business on 
the local or neighborhood level is noticed by other service agencies. 

In fact, it is just this type of behavior on the part of the public 
school which could actually have an effect on the propensity for other 
agencies, like the relocation organization^ to feel that initiation of 
interaction on their part is warranted if any interaction with the 
school is to be attained at all* This factor of relative isolation, and 
the relative unfamiliarity of the school with other local institutions, 
seems to be the prime reason that the personnel interviewed in each of 
the twelve schools failed to properly identify and recognize the reloca- 
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Intensification of Instruction and Token Expansion of Function 

The functioning of the local school system hierarchy in seclusion 
in relation to other public governmental functions and its access to 
resources at higher levels allows it to add numerous services to its 
repertoire for helping the school child, despite the existence of similar 
services in other institutions. For example, schools traditionally have 
been involved in such supportive and adjunct activities as recreation 
program supervision, health examinations, and guidance counseling. With 
added resources supplied through mechanisms such as the Title I program, 
schools have been able to intensify their educative function and expand 
the provision of auxiliary services. Several schools examined in this 
study were able to hire additional teachers, numerous non-professional 
aides, reading specialists, language and speech specialists, health 
aides, social workers, guidance counselors, physicians, psychologists, 
and others. Besides gaining additional personnel, these new resources 
have allowed for more team teaching, tutoring, reduced class size, and 
new equipment resulting in an intensification of instructional response. 
Although intensification of instruction Is both necessary and repre- 
sents improvement, the expansion of auxiliary services is less necessary; 
it frequently increases duplication of services within the community and 
results in merely token responses to the symptoms of the more fundamental 
problems many children possess* 

^ ^Federal Aid to Public Education; Iflio Benefits ? points out most 
clearly that, in general. Title I funds have not been applied in con- 
formance with their intended use. Many schools have spread their alloca- 
tion thinly in order to include as many students as possible* This has 
resulted in more funds for traditional educational practices rather than 
for imaginative, integrated, and concentrated compensatory efforts for 
children who need them most. 
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Auxiliary specialists are usually called upon to perform impos- 
sible tasks. For example, a social worker may be hired to serve as a 
school /community agent whose responsibility is ''simply” to serve as a 
liaison between the community and the school. The conditions which 
surround the school /community agent were related to this researcher on 
two separate accounts by highly motivated, but somewhat discouraged 
school social workers. 

Although the title of school /conUuunity agent has connotations of 
"public accountability," the broad duties of the job — which includes 
dealing with a multitude of special family situations, contacting 
various public service agencies, interpreting the school's programs to 
community groups, interpreting the realities of the community to the 
school staff, and counseling pupils — usually are impossible for one 
individual to handle. In time, the well motivated but overburdened 
social worker, bewildered by the possibilities, finds refuge in han- 
dling small problems around the school such as driving a pupil home when 
he is ill, sewing the pants of an overze;alous athlete just in from the 
playground, or occasionally visiting a mother of a muX' , problem family. 
In practice, their work becomes anything but that of a school/community 
liaison. 

Other specialists, such as psychologists, reading teachers, 
guidance counselors, and nurses, travel from one school to another 
putting in periodic appearances, ^his procedure of rotating specialists 
was practiced in most of the sctools studied. Those with Title I funds 
were able to hire a full-time .rturse or psychologist. In one school 
system, the psychologist visited a school approximately once every two 
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weeks* In most of the schools a physician or nurse was on duty for not 
more than eight hours each week* 

The expansion of the schools' function through the addition of 
isolated specialists (especially within an interorganlxational environ- 
ment with limited resources) Is an example of an institutional mechanism 
designed to reduce pressures on the general system and also respond to 
particularly intense client complaints* Lipsky states that such services, 
whether or not they perform their manifest functions, work to take bu- 
reaucracies "off the hook" by making it appear that something is being 
done about the problems* The existence of these specialists permits the 
school bureaucracy "to allege that problems are being handled and pro- 
vide a 'place' in the bureaucracy where particularly vociferous and per- 
sistent complainants can be referred*"^^ They also deflect pressures 
for general reorientations of the system such as the establishment of 
major exchange agreements with other organizations which, for example, 
might mean a potential loss of autonomy* 

Broadness of Domain and Vulnerability 

The propensity for the school and educational system to insti- 
tutionalize defense mechanisms is largely attributable to the predom- 
inance of its "domain." The school is not only public and locally con- 
trolled, but it serves a function which Is highly valued in our society* 

It Is one of our most prominent public institutions. The school's 
importance is growing; it generally gives one the opportunity to attain 
higher economic and social status and has increasingly supplemented the 

^\lpsky, "Toward a Theory of Street-Level Burei'ucracy," p. 19* 
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family in the role of socialization agent. Americans spend more on 

education than on any other domestic public service. The school is an 

institution which has daily contact with a large proportion of families; 

every night children return home and tell parents how they have been 

treated. Furthermore, the school must serve all children who apply, 

rich and poor, intelligent and retarded, male and female-- those of all 

nationalities, races, and creeds. 

The prominence of this institution in our society, together with 

the requirement that it become closely associated with members of a 

variety of families, makes it vulnerable to criticism of practices and 

1 8 

the nuances of personnel behavior. This vulnerability causes it to 
turn frequently to defensive reactions to such disapproval. The forma- 
tion of institutional mechanisms such as that previously described are 
related to the school ^ s defensiveness. The contrived emphasis that 
schools place on the development of community relations and on mobil- 
izing community support (see Chapter IV) are, to some extent, defense 
mechanisms. Also, Miles suggests that vulnerability and the varying 
demands from th.' "outside** environment encourage the withdrawing and 
passive stance of many school administrators who view the school as 

having **little power to initiate, develop, grow, push things, or be 

19 

disagreeable to anyone or anything.*^ These and other mechanisms, such 
as setting up defense barriers by relying strongly on traditional oper- 
ating practices and emphasizing procedural rigidity, serve as responses 

18 

Any difficulties experienced by parents, pupils, and local 
citizens in eliciting any serious response to criticism or suggested 
changes from the school are exacerbated by a highly centralized admin- 
istrative structure. 

19 

Miles, **Some Properties of Schools,** p. 19. 
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to outside pressures as well as act as obstacles to the potential devel- 
opment of relations with other Institutions and to any unique response 
to mobile school children. 



Static Organizational Properties 

Since the functioning of the local elementary school Is so de- 
pendent on hierarchical relations and Its operations are shaped by ver- 
tical Influences, Its Internal structural characteristics do little, by 
themselves, to explain Its propensity to innovate or Interact. 

The school organization has a low degree of complexity. It 

20 

comprises one occupational specialty — teaching. With the exception 

of non-professionals, all school personnel Involved In teaching received 
their training from a university school of education or an accredited 
teacher’s college. Furthermore, there Is relatively little role Inter- 
dependence among these professionals during the working day# This rel- 
ative isolation from one another reduces the potential for Intra- 
organl zatlonal communication to occur. With few meaningful channels 

through which discussion of teacher practices can occur, for example, 

21 

there Is little chance to alter the system. As most teachers enter 
the public education arena, their values and teaching habits are shaped 
by the attitudes of their colleagues, l.e., what they hear at profes- 
sional association meetings, read In educational literature and journals, 



It can be stated that the school has a number of different oc- 
cupational specialties when service personnel are included in the count. 
The distribution of different occupations and occupational Influence, 
however. Is so Imbalanced In favor of the teaching staff that any notion 
of high organizational complexity can be dismissed. 

21 

Miles, ’’Some Properties of Schools,” p# 12. 
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and receive in- training programs sponsored by the school system. Their 
sources of new knowledge and ideas are those condoned by the educational 
establishment; their intellectual and professional experience is one- 
dimensional. 

An indication of this professional environment was reflected in 
statements of all respondents who were principals of the schools studied 
(with the exception of one) that their principal means of professional 
stimulation was attending meetings of associations such as the National 
Education Associaticni state education associations, and local education 
associations. Most of the principals belonged to more than one pro- 
fessional organization-- those mentioned above, plus local groups of pub- 
lic school administrators. The journals read by these individuals were 
mostly those published by the national, state and local education as- 
sociations. Not one journal received by any principal was from another 
professional realm, including that of public administration* 

The static nature of th^ school is also indicated by the fact 
that teaching in the public school offers limited possibilities for ca- 
reer mobility, with the exception of males who use it as a stepping stone 
to acquiring administrative posts. 

For women, in American public schools, teaching has been a job 
entered as a temporary position between college completion and 
marriage, or a relatively stable role entered by people without 
active ambitions for upward mobility. . • • There are. at least two 
sources of potential nonoptimization of the psychological contract 
between the teacher and the organization. First, the job is often 
a means to something else and not intrinsically satisfying. Second, 
it is usually not easy to become radically more skilled or developed 
in the job or to receive added recognition and rank increments for 
increased skill. 



22 






Ibid., pp. 12-13 
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An interesting indication of the route for advancement into administra- 
tive positions (as well as an indication of the system’s tightness) was 
obtained from a comparison of responses to two questions answered by 
principals. When asked how long they had worked within their schools, 
their answers came to an average of eighteen years. VHien asked how long 
they had served in their present administrative positions, the answers 
averaged out to five years. Furthermore, all of these principals served 
a substantial period of time within their respective schools before 
being appointed to the principalship. None of the twelve principals were 
hired for their present positions from outside the schools within which 
they worked. 

As mentioned previously in this chapter, the school has little 
decision-making authority over its operation since it is a part of a 
system with a pseudo-military chain of command. Quite understandably, 
due to vertical intrusion, the school relies heavily on rules and regu- 
lations. In addition to numerous controls from higher levels, nine of 
the twelve schools studied have rulebooks of their own averaging 110 
pages (the range was from one page in one school to 300 pages in another). 
All employees of the schools are under civil service classifications. 
One-half of the schools keep a complete written job description of per- 
sonnel, while two-thirds keep a written record of job performance of 
all or some employees. In several schools records of job peiformance 
depended entirely on the length of the employee’s service — the shorter 
the service, the more frequent the evaluation. The collection of job 
descriptions, rules manuals, evaluation systems, and records lets every- 
one in the organization know what he is supposed to do. The use of rules 
and regulations not only restricts the performance of school personnel 
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but also makes it more difficult to change the school’s program and 
develop relationships with other organizations. An inevitable conse- 
quence of formalization and a lack of autonomy is a low level of morale 
within the organization. 

This quick review of the internal structural characteristics of 
schools shows the effects of being linked to a professionally homog- 
enous, highly centralized and formalized bureaucratic system. These 
characteristics have certain effects on organizational performance. 
Probably the best single indicator of school performance was obtained 
from the answers to the question In which each respondent was asked to 
rate the relative priority his school placed on each of five organiza- 
tional objectives: growth In the number of clients, improvement of 
present programs and services, increasing staff morale, minimizing cost 
per student, and developing new programs and services. All of the re- 
spondents in all twelve schools placed greatest emphasis on the Improve- 
ment of existing programs and services. Seventy-five per cent of the 
principals rated “increasing staff morale" as being second most impor- 
tant. Both of these measures indicate the performance orientation of an 
organlzatiot; with relatively static organizational features; one which 
is somewhat unable to develop new programs and is seldom involved In 
creating innovative approaches, one which restricts access to diver- 
sified sources of knowledge and controls the operating behavior of its 
personnel, and one which fails to keep its personnel fully satisfied. 

The emphasis placed on these two performance objectives is logically 
consistent with the structural characteristics of the school and the 
vertically oriented organisational environment to which it is closely 





attached. 
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Organizations with features like those of the school respond to 

human needs in a highly controlled manner, applying their specialized 

23 

skills uniformly, reliably, fairly, and efficiently. Within the inter- 
organizational context on the community level, however, such inflexible 
response can cause certain problems in relation to the unique or complex 
needs of the population being served. In the inner city it is likely 
that certain problems go unattended; gaps of service develop between 
organizations with relatively formalized and rigid rejponse capabilities 
like those of the school. Also, the individual client can be divided 
by being served by two or more specialized agencies, each having respon- 
sibility for a "piece** of his problem. For example, the school is re- 
sponsible for a child* s intellectual development, and the welfare worker 
for his home life. Furthermore, bureaucratic structures which respond 
to people directly often duplicate services. For example, the school 
social worker may be doing the same thing that a welfare worker is doing. 
The school is an organization which is not likely to engage in relations 
with other service institutions to remedy such problems, due to the 
nature of its organizational characteristics. Hence, it fails to inter- 
act with an organization such as the relocation agency. 

Schools* Response to the Mobile Child; Token Efforts, Individual Initia- 
tive, and Conscious Neglect 

The way in which the school approaches the mobile child has much 
to do with its organizational characteristics. The findings of this 
study reveal that there is little regular concern given the mobile child. 
The scattered forms of response which do occur basically are of three 

23 

See Wilensky and Lebeaux, Industrial Society and Social 
Welfare , p. 243. 
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types and are consistent with organizational features of the school 
described earlier^ 

In one city, a special unit exists to help children who are 
either in-migrants from rural areas or excessively mobile within the 
school system (more than six transfers). This orientation center serves 
an important function and its activities probably do much to help chil- 
dren adjust to a new educational setting. On the other hand, its ef- 
forts cannot be called much more than marginal when compared, to the total 

number of children changing schools within the city throughout a school 

24 

year, many of whom get no special attention. The presence of such a 
service, however, allows school officials to say that ”we are dealing 
with mobility” according to the responses of four or five school prin- 
cipals in the city. In other words, in addition to serving its main 
function, the orientation center concept also serves as a mechanism to 
make it appear that something is being done about the effects of school 
mobility. 

Another type of response to the mobile child was that resulting 
from sensitivity and initiative on the part of realistic individuals 
working in the school--teacher s and social workers. Possibly due to a 
strong continuing interest in a particular child, the recognition of the 
impersonality of the school system in handling transfers, or a more 



A complete description of the Milwaukee orientation center 
concept is presented in Allan L. Nuhlicek, "Orientation Centers for 
In-Migrants and Transients,” The National Elementary Principal , XLVI 
(January, 1967), 34-38. This unique program was mentioned by only one 
of the Milwaukee school principals interviewed despite the presence of 
questions in the interview schedule which were especially directed to- 
ward obtaining information regarding the schools/ response to the mobile 
school child. 
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basic humanitarian philosophy, certain teachers would plan events such 
as farewell parties for a moving child while others, receiving the 
child, would call the parents. This form of response, although some- 
what noteworthy, fails to touch the unstable conditions surrounding a 
move and, as in the first example, can exacerbate the problems of moving 
by focusing the child's attention on the separation from friends, school, 
and neighborhood. 

The third form of response is actually no response. Some school 
personnel feel that since the school is not responsible for a child's 
move, it should not be responsible for giving special help to the child 
in adjusting. There was a conscious recognition on the part of some 
respondents of the possible adjustment problems a mobile child might 
have, but an unconcern with doing anything about them. There were pri- 
marily three reasons for such reaction. One was largely attributable to 
the enormous overburden already experienced by the school staff member. 
The "we have enough to do" attitude was a familiar response. Another 
form of response was easily interpreted as a defensive reaction intended 
to "protect" the school. It was made clear that the reasons the child 
moves are not the "fault" of the school but of the family or relocation 
agency. A third reason why the school should neglect any special re- 
sponse toward the mobile child was based on the attitudes of only a few 
respondents who felt It was not the school’s function to become involved 
in curing the child's "pathologies. " 

The local elementary school and Its organizational features and 
linkages determine its inability to innovate flexibly or to interact of 
its own accord* Its strong adhesiveness to a larger hierarchical system. 







the relative isolation of that system, the broad consensus regarding the 
school’s domain and resulting vulnerability, and its static internal 
characteristics, all lead toward the organization’s bureaucratic ap- 
proach to the child. The school sacrifices its aggressiveness, sense 
of urgency, humaneness, speed, and adaptability in responding to the 
various needs of its clients for reasons of efficiency, reliability, 
precision, and fairness. Its structure is segmented and its behavior 
relatively passive. The value which the educational hierarchy places 
on this type of performance reduces the chances for any innovation or 
interaction to occur at the lowest level of the hierarchy where the 
bureaucracy directly serves its clients. 

Also, the system tends to restrict the behavior of bureaucratic 
workers who directly deal with the client. As Lipsky suggests, problems 
affecting those people who represent government to the people and who 
are involved in face-to-face contact with their clientele arise from 
lack of organizational and personal resources, physical and psychological 
threat, and conflicting and ambiguous role expectations. ’’Individuals 
in these bureaucratic roles deliberately and unconsciously develop mech- 
anisms to cope with these problems. These mechanisms primarily serve 

25 

protective bureaucratic functions.” The inner-city elementary school 
is no exception. 

The Relocation Agency 

Fundamental Dimensions of Relocation Agencies 

The variations in structure and performance among relocation 

25 

Lipsky, ’’Street-Level Bureaucracy,” p. 1. 
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agencies ai*e the major concern of the discussion which follows. How- 
ever, there are some features discovered to be common among all of the 
agencies examined here in all four cities. Relocation organizations 
(1) have public auspice, (2) are bureaucratic entities, (3) operate 
within a social work frame of reference, and (4) serve clients who are 
about to experience a transition in their lives. 

Relocation agencies have both legal authority to operate and 
administrative authority to manage the carrying out of their activities. 
Through a combination of Federal, state, and local legislation, they are 
authorized and required to provide particular types of assistance to 
persons displaced by public improvement actions. 

Also, relocation agencies are both a part of, and in themselves, 
formal bureaucratic organizations. They serve their purpose by placing 
varying degrees of emphasis on specialization, hierarchy of authority, 
and rules and regulations. 

Relocation agencies have the basic concern of providing direct 
services to meet immediate needs of families and individuals. In many 
cases this orientation toward serving individual needs conflicts with the 
demands of their being bureaucratic entities, for the personnel of most 
relocation agencies engender the style and approach of social work pro- 
fessionals (through experience and in spirit, if not via academic cr^ • 

dentials) whose outlook constantly requires that foremost attention be 

26 

given the client, rather than to rules and guidelines. 

Finally, the clients served by relocation agencies have one 

26 

See Peter M. Blau, The Dynamics of Bureaucracy (Chicago; Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1955), p# 188} also Wilerisky and Lebeaux, 
Industrial Society and Social Welfare , pp. 245-246. 
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common trait; they are concerned with geographically relocating their 
home. All of th^ agencies provide these clients with the types of help 
designed to make their transitional period of moving less burdensome. 
Both the methods and the extent to which such assistance is provided 
vary. The primary purpose of the remainder of this chapter is to dis- 
cuss some of these variations in behavior and the reasons they exist. 

Varying Organizational Characteristics 

The ties which bind relocation agencies to higher levels of 
authority have already been acknowledged. Like the school, the reloca- 
tion agency serves as a part of a local governmental bureaucracy. The 
bureaucracy of which the relocation function is usually a part is pri- 
marily concerned with capital improvements and buildings including 
housing, public facilities, transportation systems, and parks. Unlike 
the school, relocation agencies are more publicly accountable to the 
extent that they are ultimately responsible to elected executives and/or 
representatives who, in making decisions regarding numerous policies and 
budget requests, must weigh demands for relocation services with those 
for other governmental concerns. Thus the operational capabilities of 
the relocation agency in any one city, and often Federal- state require- 
ments, are highly dependent upon how public officials interpret the need 

27 

for a variety of other governmental services. 

Despite this fact, the actual location of the relocation function 
within the governmental structure varies and reflects the degree of ease 
with which it can gain access to resources. For example, in some cases 

27 

Ultimately, this is also true for the schools. 
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relocation agencies have a direct line of responsibility to the direc- 
tor of their parent organization, e.g., Local Public Agency, Housing 
Commission, Department of Community Development, which, in turn, has 
direct responsibility to the mayor. (See Figure lO on page 225.) On 
the other hand, the relocation function in several cases is carried out 
by a section staff located within a bureau, which is a part of a divi- 
sion, within a department of county government. Ultimate authority, in 
this case, lies with a relatively autonomous board of county commis- 
sioners. (See Figure 11 on page 226.) 

The function and domain among different relocation agencies can 
vary widely. For example, one or two agency directors said that the 
purpose of their operations was serving broad community objectives, 
while others interpreted their function to be simply carrying out the 
requirements of law. Some relocation agencies provide a wide range of 
services, while others provide only two or three. Some agencies work 
with families who need special types of help over a period of several 
months; others are liable to have only one brief contact. Some reloca- 
tion agencies are responsible for serving broad geographic jurisdictions 
while the geographid domain of others is much more restricted. For ex- 
ample, some organizations providing relocation aid in some of the cities 
are responsible for only those displacements resulting from single proj- 
ects, e.g., an urban renewal project, a code enforcement area, a highway 
corridor, etc. Others are responsible for all displacements caused by 
governmental action, no matter what the reason. Although the impact of 
more uniform Federal relocation legislation creates a similar amount of 
reliance on rules and regulations in all the agencies studied, the com- 
plexity of their staffs and decentralization of internal decision-making 
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are quite diversified. 

Variations among relocation agencies, with respect to organiza- 
tional properties, are closely associated with varying types and levels 
of performance. The analysis indicates that the more consolidated a 
relocation organization’s structure, the more active its performance 
seems to be. Those organizations which were more segmented tended to 
be more passive. In fact, all of the relocation agencies studied can 
loosely conform to a continuum of organizational types ranging from the 
consolidated-active type at the one end to a segmented-passive type at 
the other. (Refer to Table 21 on page 193 and to Figure 8 on page 195). 
In order to facilitate discussion of the variations among all of the 
relocation agencies’ systems of properties, those two organizations which 
best fit the two extremes of the typology and which were found to be in 
sharpest contrast will be described in detail. The structure and per- 
formance features of the remaining relocation agencies fall between 
these two with respect to the typological continuum. The importance of 
the following discussion thus lies not in the description of two reloca- 
tion organizations in the absolute sense, but in the relative sense. 

Consolidated-Active Agency 

In Minneapolis , a centralized relocation service is authorized 

to provide assistance to families displaced due to any public physical 

28 

improvement program. The centralization of the administration of 
relocation assistance on a city-wide basis enables the identification of 

28 

Provides relocation assistance in conjunction with highway con- 
struction, urban renewal, code enforcement, public housing and public 
bui Iding construction, school construction, and parks development. 
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a single agency in the public eye and hence increases the ’’visibility^* 
of the relocation function. Via the director of the Housing and Re- 
development Authority, the relocation director has access to the elected 
chief executive (See Figure 10). 

The function of the agency, as interpreted by the director, is 

29 

to be broadly concerned with the lateral dimension of the client. In 
other words, the philosophy of the Minneapolis agency is similar to that 
expressed in a statement by Groberg: 

It is more important to take time, the first time, to educate 
the family and to attend to other problems that might force the 
family to ignore, or, once in it, to leave standard housing. The 
’other problems’ center on income and employment; on landlord- 
tenant relations; on family relations; and on the quality of the 
housing. This does not mean that a central relocation service 
could or should assume sole responsibility for all these problems, 
but it does have a stake in seeing to it that they are solved. 30 

Furthermore, it was a practice of this agency to be concerned with all 
members of a displaced family. ”To provide a relocation service for fam- 
ilies and individuals that will result in each site occupant being placed 
in a standard dwelling within his income abilities and meaningfully 
improve his whole way of living--ultimately, to make the city a better 
place to live” — this was the stated objective of the agency. 

Services such as homemaking, transportation, real estate counseling, 
and social counseling are provided in addition to the more ordinary pro- 
vision of financial assistance and aid in searching for a new and suitable 
dwelling required by legislation. Should the need arise, other types of 
services are sought through referral. The geographical domain of the 



29 

See Chapter IV, p. 167, 
it is being used here. 

30 



for a description of the term ’’lateral” as 



Groberg, Centralized Relocation , p. 20. 
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agency Is broad and Includes the required servicing of individuals 
affected by public action anywhere within the city limits* The various 
occupational specialties and backgrounds represented on the staff not 
only enable the provision of a greater variety of specialized services, 
but also increase communication within the organization by introducing 
diversified perspectives. These different ways of viewing things are 
put to greatest use when they can be discussed in a decentralized deci- 
sion-making structure* The Minneapolis agency is both administratively 
and physically decentralized* Of the seventeen staff members, only the 
director and two clerical workers were located in the central office. 

The complexity of the Minneapolis organization also reduces the strict 
dependence on rules and regulations* 

The more knowledge and interest specialists gain in regard to 
servicing the client, the more likely there will be a high amount of 
communication among personnel of different agencies in attempts to ac- 
quire new and better methods of response* As rap^'ort between individual 
employees of different agencies develops, there Is a greater chance of 
more formal relationship.^? to develop among their respective agencies. 

Also, when individuals are able to outwardly search for and obtain new 
insights for serving clients better, these new ideas get discussed, and 
the eventual result is an improvement in quality of client service. 

Quality of service becomes more important than quantity in such an agency* 
This is the case in Minneapolis* 

The geographic domain of the agency being city-wide means that 
its program is more likely to be developed in light of broad community 
objectives* The broadness of interpretation of relocation objectives 
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reflects this notion. The increased autonomy of the relocation director 
in influencing the use of her agency* s resources allows for the addition 
of new programs and services when they are considered necessary. The 
need to diversify services sometimes may demand the introduction of new 
knowledge through staff training sessions, in-service, and/or sensitiv- 
ity training. 

The relocation staff possessed six different occupational spe- 
cialties. The director was able to influence decisions about the use of 
organizational resources to a significant degree. The staff also was 
able to influence decisions regarding the operation and work of the 
agency. Strict reliance on procedures and regulations was avoided* Fur- 
thermore, the director strongly believed in flexible interpretation of 
Federal relocation requirements and chose to avoid making voluntary at- 
tempts at clarifying these requirements. 

This relocation organization, twelve months previous to the 
study, was in contact with approximately 1,850 families and had relocated 
1,150. In addition, attempts were and are made to follow up clients and 
keep track of them as much as possible following a move. The relocation 
organization exchanges information and resources on a daily basis with a 
wide variety of comr^mnity agencies Including nursing homes, hospitals, 
health centers. Social Security offices, the Veteran* s Administration, 
the welfare department^ the Board of Education, and others. Although 
emphasis was placed on the improvement of the existing array of services, 
the agency engaged in twenty to twenty-five programs through cooperative 
efforts with other service institutions. This was more than any other 
relocation agency studied. Several of these efforts were newly created. 

This brief review of some of the characteristics of the 



consolidated-active type of relocation agency gives ,an idea of the inter- 
related and consistent nature of its internal strur.ture. The proximity 
of access to responsible officials provides the relocation director with 
greater influence and autonomy over the use of organizational resources. 
'rhe agency can be run in a more flexible manner, allowing for the expan- 
sion of services and increased staff participation in decision making. 

The organization's charactex'istics are associated with its per- 
formance. The more the relocation agencies studied exhibited the traits 
found in the Minneapolis agency, the greater was their cooperation with 
the public school and therefore the chances for the mobile school child 
to receive some attention. Administrative centralization of the reloca- 
tion function exposes it more to the school a» well. 

For example, the relocation agency in Minneapolis referred children 
to selected compensatory reading sessions, to health cai^e centers, and 
to various religious-affiliated groups. Five to ten school pupils were 
directly referred by the relocation agency to the school attendance of- 
ficer. Also, the relocation staff periodically used school facilities 
for public hearings and meetings once every two months. Although the 
indications of special response to mobile school children in general 
were meager, these existing relationships with the school, along with the 
fact that the relocation agency shows some interest in helping mobile 
children, suggests that cooperative response between the school and this 
type of relocation organization is more likely to develop. 

Social Services Contract; A Modification of the Consolidated-Active Type 

One way of bringing more flexible services to families who are 
displaced is through a contractual agreement between the authorized 
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relocation agency and a social services firm as has been done In Mil- 
waukee. The private flrmi because of its staff of social work profes- 
sionals, can facilitate rapport with numerous agencies Involved In human 
services. This modification of the consolidated-active model is a way 
through which the city relocation office can broaden Its lateral Interest 
In all the members of families displaced. Also, the social services 
agency can encourage cooperation among numerous community service Insti- 
tutions In bringing a more personal response in helping families adjust. 

The beneficial aspects of social service contracting are that it 
adds professional personnel who have expertise In the social services to 
the staff who normally provide the required relocation assistance. 

Bringing In professionals who have rapport with the "social services 
community" through contracting allows high amounts of Interorganlzational 
communication as well as strong horizontal attachments with other com- 
munity service Institutions. On the other hand. Its performance Is bound 
by the contract with the relocation agency, Its autonomy of operation and 
access to resources depends largely on the position of the relocation 
agency within the governmental structure, its commitment Is relatively 
temporary, and its "lack of visibility" among more stable and permanent 
Institutions like the school discourages meaningful exchanges. 

Segmented-Passlve Agency 

In Mllwai.kee, assistance provided by the County Expressway and 
Transportation Commission Is limited to those persons displaced due to 
proposed highway improvements and construction. The administration of re- 
location assistance Is from one of the six sections of the Division of 
Transportation. Because of being administered from within the real 






estate sectloni the highway relocation operations are somewhat obscured, 
are bound to using the resources given them, and are less accountable to 
the public. The relocation function is responsible to the Commission via 
the transportation director of the Division of Transportation. (See 
Figure 11.) The passive behavior of this relocation staff partially 
reflects the Importance given to the relocation function relative to 
that assigned to other functions within the parent organization such as 
the planning, design and construction of highways, traffic control and 
transit, and utilities. 

The agency has very little lateral and longitudinal interest In 
the client. In fact, providing the minimal required assistance to dls- 
placees seemed to be the objective of the organization. When one re- 
spondent was asked, **What are the present objectives of this organiza- 
tion (real estate section) as you see them?” the reply was, ”To follow 
the provision of Wisconsin law: to see that people are given relocation 
assistance for which they qualify, to inform them of what benefits they 
are entitled to, and to adhere to the laws.” The functional orientation 
of the organization was primarily the passing on of financial moving 
assistance, possibly some real estate advice, and help In finding a new 
house without becoming involved with any other aspect of a displacee*s 
life. In other words, it adhered closely to the provisions of state and 
Federal relocation legislation and no more. 

It was learned through interview that the relocation assistance 
representative often comes In contact with only one member of a family 
throughout his whole experience with that family. Strong emphasis is 
placed on established relocation legislation, guidelines, and interpreta- 
tion of procedures. There was a high uniformity of occupations exhibited 
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on the relocation staff. With the exception of clerical personnel, the 
small staff consisted of only real estate specialists. The head of the 
relocation service was unable to have a significant influence on deci- 
sions regarding the use of resources. The staff had little weight in 
making decisions about its work; they relied heavily on written proce- 
dures and regulations. Both the provision of existing services and the 
addition of new programs were almost totally determined by Federal or 
state legislation. The geographic domain of the agency was limited to 
that of a corridor reserved for a proposed highway improvement. 

This highway relocation office had been in contact with 370 fam- 
ilies during the previous year. The respondent could not give an esti- 
mate of the number of families and individuals actually relocated. He 
stated, *Ve should keep track, but we don’t.’* The agency seldom fol- 
lowed up clients after a move. It had no regular interorganizational 
contacts except vertical ones with relocation officials of the state 
highway department, and officials of the Federal Bureau of Public Roads. 

In most of these meetings procedures rather than the servicing of dis- 
placees were the main topic of discussion. This organization had ex- 
panded its service by adding an automobile which was sometimes used for 
transporting families in showing them available housing. It was Involved 
in one cooperative effort with the State Department of Transportation in 
exploring possibilities with the city for establishing centralized reloca- 
tion. There was no interaction between this relocation office and the 
elementary school. 

The review of some of the more distinctive properties of this 
segmented-passive version of the relocation agency, like that of the 
consolidated-active type, reflects the logical consistency of its internal 
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structure. Neither the director nor staff members possesses much de- 
cision-making power over the resources and operations of the agency. The 
operations of the agency and the assistance given clients are a direct 
function of state and Federal policies and programs. There is strong 
adherence to policies and rules. 

The rigid application of procedures is compatible with the high 
uniformity among the occupational specialties of staff members, for 
general agreement on work matters is facilitated when there is relatively 
little encroachment of '^outside*' ideas from professionals in other fields 
this consensus is more likely to be represented in formal rules. In 
addition, the analysis shows that the segmented relocation agency tends 
to place emphasis on staff work experience as a source of training 
rather than on more professional and/or periodic "outside” education. 

When this is the case, day-to-day operations of an organization will 
more likely be molded into standard procedures; the new ideas brought 
into the organization by staff members are limited^ 

Reliance on formalized procedures results in a routine response 
to clients, no matter what their particular needs. The relocation 
agency with a limited function and geographic orientation, such as this 
highway-oriented one, views its operations within a restricted frame- 
work. For example, relocation carried out for freeway development is 
seen as serving only the objectives of highway building (e.g., "getting 
the project completed" and getting the people and houses out of the 
way) rather than broader human development and community objectives. 
Finally, the segmented-passive agency which has a narrow lateral in- 
terest in the family was found to have no special concern for the child 
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and little propensity for engaging In relations with other agencies. 

One-Man Service; A Modification of Segmented-Passtve 

A modification of the segmented-passive approach to providing 
relocation services is the one-man service. In three cases, relocation 
”of fleers” employed by a city school board, a county parks department, 
and a metropolitan housing authority, respectively, were the sole in- 
dividuals responsible for providing relocation assistance to persons 
displaced by the particular projects administered by their agencies. 
Furthermore, the relocation assistance function was only a portion of 
each of these individuals^ total work responsibility. For example, the 
individual responsible for relocating families displaced for the purpose 
of county park development spent most of his time supervising a staff 
of landscape architects. 

The man responsible for providing relocation services for the 
metropolitan housing authority personally relocated 120 families and 
seventy-nine individuals within a period of one year. The time demands 
on a person who is individually responsible to look for relocation 
housing, guide displacees into housing and provide them with real estate 
advice, in addition to performing additional work responsibilities 
assigned to him by his organization, does not allow for anything more 
than a highly efficient, impersonal, and routine treatment of dis- 
placees. Furthermore, the burden of work placed on an individual in 
such a situation seriously limits the chances for him to develop many 
interorganizational contacts or to detect any special needs of children. 
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Summary 

In the second portion of this chapter the variations in the 
structure and performance of ten relocation agencies have been the sub- 
ject of discussion. These variations were described by placing the 
agencies on a hypothetical continuum. The forms of relocation agencies 
ranged from the consolidated-active to the segmented-passive . The anal- 
ysis showed the interplay of that system of organizational features 
which seem to be associated with a propensity to mount a cooperative 
response to the mobile child--assuming that where interaction already 
exists with the school stronger relationships to this effect would be 
more likely. 

The findings of this study indicate that relocation agencies 
which are centrally administered, physically decentralized, and having 
a city-wide domain, a diversity of occupational specialties, and a de- 
centralized decision-making structure with high amounts of intra-orga- 
nizational communication tend to have more interorganizational rela- 
tions, a broad lateral interest in the client, and an ability to respond 
to a greater variety of client needs. Despite this fact, the actual 
amount of attention paid the school child by the relocation agency was 
meager. The types of attention paid him were through referrals made to 
the school and administrative check-ups, which do not, in themselves, 
represent any direct response to the child. For reasons described 
earlier in this chapter and in Chapter III, the chances are small that 

the child received any special assistance from the school following re- 

31 

ferral by the relocation agency. Administrative check-ups merely 

^^See pp. 128-134, 218-221. 
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served the purpose of notifying a school attendance officer of a child’s 
transfer. 

Thus the findings show that the mobile school child was the re- 
cipient of little cooperative attention from the relocation agency and 
the public school in spite of the variations in relocation agency struc- 
ture and performance. The final chapter summarizes the study and its 
findings^ gives some attention to the limitations of the study, and dis- 
cusses the implications of the findings within the context of public 
policy development. 



CHAPTER VI 



\ 



SUMMARY AND LESSONS FOR POLICY 

The objectives of this research were threefold. First, it re- 
viewed the intensity of mobility in four cities, together with the 
potential effects of mobility on the inner-city school pupil. Second, it 
examined the nature and extent of the cooperation existing between ele- 
mentary schools and relocation agencies in four cities, especially that 
which was directed at helping the child transferring schools. Finally, 
the research attempted to identify salient organizational characteristics 
of both the school and relocation agencies which are associated with the 
nature and extent of cooperation between them. The study assumed that 
interaction is dependent on each organization's vertical access to re- 
sources, function, domain consensus, organizational complexity, degree of 
decentralization, and formalization. 

A Review of the Study 

Within sections of large central cities, particularly those pre- 
dominantly composed of low income families, the amount of residential 
mobility is high. Families move for a variety of reasons related to 
family life-cycle changes, status aspirations, location of employment, 
social ties, environmental desires, public policy decisions, and avail- 
able financial resources. Lower xiicome families within the inner city. 
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however I are more prone to move for reasons largely beyond their control. 

Moving can produce numerous stresses on a family. The serious- 
ness of these stresses depends largely on the particular conditions sur- 
rounding the move. Stresses on individual family members caused by their 
going through transitional periods can interfere with their ability to 
adapt quickly and Sain a sense of stability in their new situation. The 
potential effects of mobility on a school child in a low income family 
was the particular concern of this study. 



Effects of Mobility 

Numerous studies have been completed which have attempted to 
measure the relationship between school pupil turnover and academic 
progress. Although these studies encompass a wide variety of investi- 
gative styles and assumptions, those which deal particularly with 
students from low income families tell the same story; pupil mobility 
is associated with lower patterns of performance. These relationships 
seem to be a result of the myriad types and combinations of environ- 
mental influences which can affect a child who moves within an inner- 
city setting. Factors such as the child's personality characteristics, 
stresses on the family created by moving, attitudes of family members 
caused by a move, parental deprivation, the treatment the child receives 
from the school, the change in peer relationships, and the change in 
physical environment all potentially have a unique effect on the manner, 
the degree, and the speed with which a child survives a transition. Of 
course, due to the complex nature of his environment, the intellectual 
and emotional development of the urban child can be dependent on many 
added factors including more fundamental ones of health, nutrition, and 



housing. 
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For children with more than their fair share of difficulties, the 
way in which institutions respond to them becomes an important issue. 

The complex nature of the child* 8 difficulties demands a cooperative 
effort on the part of functionally separate organizations. Also, the 
varied needs of children demand that these institutions be able to mount 
both a sensitive and flexible response. 

Recognizing the fact that the inner-city child is influenced by 
many institutions — both public and private, formal and inf ormal--the 
focus of this study is severely limited since it deals with but two in- 
stitutions in the public sector# Furthermore, the fact that it is an 
exploratory comparative study of these institutions in four cities means 
that the findings can and should be treated as being tentative; they 
cannot serve as a base from which to make broad generalizations. The 
results of the study do, however, add to the small but growing body of 
knowledge regarding relationships between organizations, and they have 
implications for the public planning function. 

Cooperative Institutional Response 

This research showed that the relocation agencies and schools 
studied within the four cities hardly responded at all to the mobile 
school child. The extent of response from both types of organization was 
meager. The school's response was largely a matter of token efforts, the 
individual initiative of school personnel, and conscious neglect of the 
child. The relocation agency ' s response to the child was primarily 
represented by referral and administrative checks. Although it was 
seldom in direct response to the child, a minimal amount of cooperation 
did exist between schools and particular relocation agencies; such 
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interaction took the form of personnel acquaintance, advisory committeeB, 
referrals, interagency meetings, and the sharing of facilities. 

Although another limitation of this study is that it failed to 
examine thoroughly the effectiveness of cooperation which did exist, 
the findings do strongly suggest the need for strengthening cooperation 
between schools and relocation agencies for the sake of the school child 
who moves. The existing deficiencies in relocation/school cooperation 
highlight their past failure to take into account sufficiently the inter- 
relationships of their activities and to integrate them in light of 
desired human development objectives. The expected continuance of 
demand for their cooperation in the future (or that of their organiza- 
tional equivalents) highlights the importance of better understanding 
organizational behavior so that desired behavior can be consciously 
directed and encouraged through the public planning process. 

Placing the Study in Perspective 

It is the purpose of the remaining portion of this chapter to 
discuss the implications of the findings for the public planning func- 
tion. According to Dimock and Dimock, planning is ^clarifying one’s 
objectives and then determining what action shall be taken by whom, 
when, by what methods, and at what costs in order to achieve the desired 
goals. Public planning shall be defined here as a process which in- 
volves certain inherent activities-- the formulation of goals, the ac- 
quisition of background data or information, the selection of the most 
viable alternative means with which to accomplish objectives — which are 

^Marshall Edward Dimock and Gladys Ogden Dimock, Public Adminis - 
tration (New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, Inc., 1964^ , p. IBlT. 
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applied toward the social, economic, and physical development of com- 
munities, local and regional* 

If public planning is to be successful, it must not only be con- 
cerned with the content of the plans, but must give adequate attention 
to the procedures by which a plan becomes an integral part of govern- 
ment. Those individuals whose roles are to plan should be cognizant of 
societal trends, as well as be able to know what influences can be 
brought to bear to guide development closer to desired social objectives. 

It is becoming clearer that if planning is to be successful in 
steering the activities of institutions with interrelated activities 
and creating viable organizational arrangements, much more must be known 
about not only the characteristics and structure of individual institu- 
tions, the interrelationship among separately administered programs, 
the nature and extent of cooperation among them, and the consequences 
and effectiveness of such cooperation, but also the reasons for their 
behaviors and how, if need be, they can be changed. More knowledge 
gained in these areas will aid in understanding those criteria which 
constitute the normative structure of organizational cooperation in 
particular situations — in knowing what organizational characteristics 
and behaviors ^should** be encouraged in serving social and physical de- 
velopment objectives* 

Through the analysis of relationships between the elementary 
schools and relocation agencies in this study, we have been able to begin 
to understand not only the nature and extent of interaction between these 
organizations, but also what characteristics seem to encourage or hinder 
cooperation between them. Both the analysis of findings and organiza- 
tional theories suggest that certain features of schools and relocation 
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agencies are associated with cooperation# It has been assumed that 
where cooperation already exlstS| the propensity for the development of 
cooperative response to the school child is greater# 

The study* s findings related to organizational behavior are sum- 
marized in the following postulates: 

(a) The less vertical attachment between an organization and 
its source of resources (the forces which control them), 
the more autonomy it is likely to have in influencing their 
use and carrying out its activities# 

2 

(b) The greater the lateral and longitudinal interest a service 
agency has in its clients, the greater its need for rela- 
tionships with other organizations# 

(c) The broader the domain of an organization with respect to 
purpose, skills, clientele, and geography, the more it 
will be recognized by other organizations# 

(d) The greater the diversity of an organization’s staff, the 
greater the likelihood that its services and response to 
clients will change# 

(e) The more influence all members of an organization’s staff 
have over decisions, the greater the communication within 
the organization and engagement in informal contacts with 
other organizations# 

(f) The less an organization’s staff must rely on rules and 
regulations for guidance, the more freedom from restraints 
staff members will have in dealing with clients# 

Each of these postulates was found to be generally accurate with 
respect to explaining the behavior of the relocation agencies and schools 
examined in this study# Theoretically, the more each organization 
studied conformed to all of the six postulates as stated , the stronger 
was their cooperation# One exception was in the case of the schools* 
domain, which in addition to contributing to its ’’exposure** was related 
to defensive behavior which hindered chances for cooperation# With 



See discussion of Lefton and Rosengren, ’’Organizations and 
Clients," in Chapter IV, pp* 167-170# 
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respect to these postulates , the characteristics of the school indicated 
little propensity for interaction. Although it is difficult to ascertain 
a measure for sure, the mere fact of the schools* isolation and inability 
to initiate interaction may have played a part in stimulating relocation 
agencies to initiate interaction. 

The characteristics of the relocation agencies varied in relation 
to cooperative behavior. The more their structure resembled a ** con- 
solidated** pattern, the greater their interaction. Those with more 
’’segmented’* structures did not engage in much or any interaction with 
the school. 

Strategies for Influencing Organizational Response 

By drawing from organizational theory, the findings of this 
study, the author’s knowledge of planning, and historical examples, the 
remaining portion of this chapter describes seven strategies which the 
public planning function would employ to encourage or promote cooperative 
efforts between the school and relocation agencies in the interest of 
the mobile school child. These strategies are designed to provoke thought 
and are presented here as hypotheses which need further refinement and 
testing. The seven strategies are institutional neglect, institutional 
lov:ation, institutional guidance, institutional integration, institu- 
tional change, institutional inVeraction, and institutional elimination. 

In application they need not be mutually exclusive, but they are sepa- 
rated here to facilitate description. 

Strategy of Neglect 

The strategy of institutional neglect is based on the assumption 
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that evolutionary changes in an organization will reflect environmental 
pressures and, over time, will sufficiently respond to the needs and 
desires of the people. Since it is assumed that institutions attempt 
to operate in the best possible way to achieve their particular goals, 
and that their future survival as institutions is dependent on public 
acceptance, the best and easiest strategy is to do nothing. 

Organizations operating within complicated environments are con- 
stantly adapting to changes in their surroundings. Although the evolu- 
tion of organizational change can be painstakingly slow and not always 
in desired directions, organizations will change without the help of 
conscious planning efforts. For example, there will always be new 
state and Federal legislation, demands of political pressure groups, 
changes made by administrators, decisions made by public officials, and 
complaints of clients. Such influences will change organizational 
structure and programs, eliminate some, and add others. 

Although it is somewhat less amenable to change, the school sys- 
tem adapts to changing environmental pressures; thus, it evolves. Sev- 
eral of the current influences on the structure of urban school systems 
have to do with the many groups who have an interest in influencing 
educational policy. They have become impatient with the school’s re- 
sponse to social change and are calling for a radical redistribution of 

3 

power and massive curriculum changes. Growing fragmentation of influ- 
ence over school decision-making in central city systems has been at- 
tributed to trends such as the growing militancy of teachers and the 

3 

Lawrence lannaccone, Politics in Education (New York: Center 
for Applied Research in EducaTi^n, 1967) , pp. 82-98. 




intensifying quest for ethnic identity and citizen control over neighbor- 

4 

hood schools. 

Relocation agencies adapt and change over time as well. An 
excellent case ytudy describing the provision of relocation services 
in New Haven, Connecticut, shows the evolution of the structure and 
practices of the relocation agency over a period of ten years. The re- 
location director concludes that: 

The national programs--legislative and regulatory--f or reloca- 
tion benefits, for open housing, for increased housing oppor- 
tunities for low income families, proved responsive indeed to 
the needs we local administrators were discovering along the 
way. ... New programs, increased financial assistance, better 
opportunities to provide aid to families were regularly being 
added. Not always enough, perhaps, and not always soon enough-- 
but, in our job, every bit helped. 

... the FRO [Family Relocation Office] was sometimes the 
initiator, sometimes a participant, and always an enthusiastic 
supporter of the need for new approaches. I*m sure that*s 
because the FRO lived daily and was daily involved with the 
frustrations and seeming hopelessness of the problems that needed 

solving. 5 

When the strategy of institutional neglect is practiced by the 
planner, the particular form of interorganizational relations which 
evolve are strictly dependent upon the evolving needs and areas of con- 
sensus among institutions; i.e., the pressures they unconsciously exert 
on one another. Interagency cooperation also adapts to the changing 
needs of a population, changing methods of treatment, and changing con- 
cepts in professional practice.^ 



Her an to , "Emerging Participation Patterns." 

^Mermin, Relocating Families , pp. 125-126. 

6 

Bertram J, Black and Harold M. Kase, "Interagency Co-operation 
in Rehabilitation and Mental Health," Social Service Review, XXXVII 
(March, 1963), 26-27. 
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Strategy of Location 

The strategy of location is based on the assumption that inter- 
action between two or more institutions is dependent to some extent on 
the placement of institutional physical facilities relative to one 
another. For example, where selected institutional facilities are lo- 
cated near one another or are shared, there is greater likelihood that 
the organizations will do certain things together. Just what they do 
and the way they do it, however, is not a result of their location per 
se . 

For a long time, urban planners in locating physical facilities 
have placed high value on convenience of access to services and effi- 
ciency in their operation.^ In many cases the location of institutions 
for these reasons has unintentionally encouraged certain types of be- 
havior on the part of the tenant institutions. 

In numerous cities, the locating of various types of services 
close together has proved to be both a convenient and an effective way 
of increasing interorganizational relations and providing flexible 
service to residents of inner-city neighborhoods. In this way there 
can be a multi-service arrangement which brings a variety of skills and 
disciplines to bear on the totality of a person’s difficulties. Simply 
by placing different services close to one another, personnel of different 
service agencies will not only become aware of one another’s functions, 
but will be encouraged to communicate and reciprocate regarding their 
response to persons with diversified needs. 

The concept of physical proximity could be used to bring the 

^F. Stuart Chapin, Jr., Urban Land Use Planning (2nd ed.; Urbana: 
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operations of the relocation agency and school closer together. For 
example, the provision of different types of family services, including 
those normally provided by the relocation agency, via the "neighborhood 
service center" concept would encourage interorganizational contacts 
among agencies, provide a diversification of specialists at one loca- 
tion and tend to demand a relatively decentralized decision-making 
system among agencies, as well as create a more visible community in- 
stitution with a broad function# The location of medical treatment, 
health, dental , psychological counseling, homemaking, relocation, wel- 
fare, employment and training services all at one spot could augment the 
potential for these services to be recognized by the public school. 

Such a center might serve as a receiving and sending station for per- 
sons moving into and out of the neighborhood. 

The location of certain service institutions near or in the 

i 

school itself would encourage interaction. Recently there has been a 
growing recognition of the necessity of viewing the school as an insti- 
tution serving the total local community. Fundamental to many of those 
who hold this viewpoint is the notion that the school facility itself 
should serve as a "community" school and provide either the physical 
facilities or the medium for coordination of neighborhood branches of 
a city's social agencies. 

Trends seem to indicate that there is a move toward a physical 
meld of school and city which should be of significance to those who 
plan and design educational institutions within inner-city areas. 
Planners, however, seem to have failed to recognize this trend for, in 
most cases, school facilities still are planned and located as "islands" 

University of Illinois Press, 1965). 
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within the inner city. 

The thoughtful placement of institutional facilities can have a 
desirable effect on tho servicing of residents and children. In addi- 
tion to shifting the response of service institutions from one of a 
separately run, fragmented nature to one of a problem-oriented, coali- 

tional nature, this strategy has other advantages related to neighbor- 

9 

hood control and decentralization of municipal services. 

The potential disadvantages of pursuing a strategy of physical 
proximity include the problems arising from attempts to maintain the 
autonomy of individual service organizations. Also, in terms of ser- 
vicing members of families who move, the location (with respect to the 
neighborhood) would be crucial to its success. Since conditions and 
values of inner-city neighborhoods continually evolve, influencing the 
propensity for people to move into or out of them at any one time, the 
process of selecting a location for a service center for relocation 
purposes would have. to take cognizance of the life-stages of various 
neighborhoods. 

Strategy of Guidance 

The strategy of guidance is based on the assumptions that public 
institutions with different objectives must be given some central 

g 

Harold B. Gores, "Educational Facilities for the Urban Disad- 
vantaged," in Resources for Urban Schools; Better Use and Balance , ed. 
by Sterling M. McMurrin (New York; Cominlttee for Economic Development, 
1971), pp. 76-95. 

9 

National Commission on Urban Problems, Building the American 
City , pp. 346-354. 

^^David L. Birch, "Toward a Stage Theory of Urban Growth," 
Journal of the American Institute of Planners, XXXVII (March, 1971), 
78-87. 
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direction so that they work in a more coherent fashion and that broad 
level policies can be useful in influencing their operations. It Is a 
strategy based on rationality. The successful utilization of this 
strategy depends much on the shaping of policies which serve broad pub- 
lic objectives. Policies are guidelines or stated intentions which 
give direction to v^nd help shape decision making and more specified 
courses of action. There may actually be a range of policy levels 
according to their degrees of generality. The first level would take 
the form of one or several broad goals. An intermediate level would 
identify the kinds of actions which could be employed to achieve various 
objectives. The third level would be sets of specified proposals and 
action-oriented program recommendations which would be consistent with 
and guided by the broader level policy. Policies at all levels of 
generality are intended to guide institutional practices but not nec- 
essarily their structure. 

There are a number of methods by which the actions of public in- 
stitutions can be centrally managed and guided in desired directions, 
such as via the sending of memoranda, control of budgets and use of 
selected financial planning techniques, as well as the presence of broad 
policy or policy plan — both legislated and inferred. Methods such as 
the popular planning-programming-budgeting system (PPBS) initially 
employed by the Department of Defense can relate programs of various 
functional bureaucracies to objectives, consider alternative means of 

^^Franklyn H. Beal, ’’Defining Development Objectives,” in Prin - 
ciples and Practice of Urban Planning , ed. by William I. Goodman and 
Eric C. Freund (Washington, D. C.: International City Managers Associa- 
tion, 1968), pp. 327-348. 




reaching objectives, and relate various institutional programs to finan- 
cial resources. Thus the use of PPBS by policy makers is one example 
of how the behavior of numerous and diverse agencies can be assured to 
conform generally to an acceptable pattern. 

The strategy of institutional guidance applied to the primary 
subjects of this research would resemble a broad governmental policy or 
set of objectives which would give special consideration to the school 
child and thus guide institutions to serve that end. For example, a 
policy which would minimize all public projects which necessitate the 
demolition of existing housing, thus forcing families to move might be 
replaced by one which emphasizes the rehabilitation of existing housing 
so that families would not have to move permanently from the neighbor- 
hood and children would not have to transfer schools. Another policy 
which might encourage institutions to minimize the mobility of the school 
child would be to provide temporary replacement housing (e.g., mobile 
home units, etc.) within the present neighborhood to families whose 
dwellings are being rehabilitated so that they require temporary dis- 
location. Other policies might have to do with bussing relocated children 
back to their original neighborhood schools until the termination of 
the current school year in order to avoid transferring. Another policy 
might be one of offering families who have school children some sort of 
an incentive not to move. No matter what the specific nature of the 
policy, the above serve as examples of broadly stated intentions which 
would tend to guide the behavior of certain institutions in serving the 
interest of the potentially mobile school child. They exemplify the 
application of the strategy of guidance. 
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Strategy of Integration 

The strategy of institutional integration is based upon the 
assumption that when diverse agencies are brought together under an 
’’organizational umbrella,” at least temporarily, they will communicate 
more with one another, work out their differences, and thus work well 
together toward serving any one community issue. The degree of integra- 
tion can vary from permanent merger of two or more organizations to the 
creation of a mechanism through which organizational views can be com- 
municated. Thus the strategy might involve the consolidation of two or 
more organizations (or activities) or the creation of a coordinating 
body composed of representatives of two or more agencies whose func- 
tional interests are diverse, but whose reasons for communicating and 
working together are common. 

The advantages of integration are savings in overhead and elim- 
ination of duplication; it at least implies a sharing and a willingness 

to keep communication open so that duplications and inefficiencies will 

12 

not develop. The disadvantage is the ever-present realization of the 
potential loss of autonomy or function on the part of any individual 
organization and the protective milieu which results, severely limiting 
the integrative potential. 

The strategy of integration was greatly popularized among local 
and regional governments during the late 1960* s in response to the 
increasing proliferation of Federal domestic programs. For example, 

By 1967 more than a dozen types of federally initiated coor- 
dinating structures could be counted: community action agencies, 
city demonstration agencies, resource conservation and development 

12 

Black and Kase, ’’Interagency Co-operation,” 28. 
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projects, rural renewal programs, rural areas development com- 
mittees, technical action panels, concerted services coordinators, 
economic development districts, overall economic development 
program committees, cooperative area manpower planning systems, 
Appalachian local development districts, comprehensive area health 
planning agencies, councils of governments, pilot neighborhood 
centers, and metropolitan planning districts. 13 

Institutional integration is not a relatively recent phenomenon 

either. Agencies related to urban social planning in the United States 

are believed to have first appeared around 1909 and were intended to ^ 

foster communication and coordination among the various social agencies 

of a community in order ”to eliminate overlapping and duplication of 

effort and thus to move from a collection of unrelated individual pro- 

14 

grams toward a coherent community program.** 

Other integrative devices existing today in the social services 

arena which attempt to serve similar objectives are the social service 

exchange, case conference, welfare resources directory, community in- 

15 

formation service, as well as coordinating councils. They are mech- 
anisms through which organizational views can be communicated. As this 
study discovered, both schools and relocation agencies participate in 
various forms of integrative mechanisms, including interagency advisory 
boards and coordinating councils. 



**Organizing U. S. Social and Economic Development,** Public 
Administration Review , XXX (November /December , 1970), 626. This article 
reviews highlights from James L. Sunquist with David W. Davis, Making 
Federalism Work: A Study of Program Coordination at the Community Level 
^Washington, D. C.: The Brookings Institution, 1969). 

14 

Wayne McMillen, **Urban and Regional Welfare Planning,** Encyclo- 
pedia of Social Work , p. 802. 

^^Wilensky and Lebeaux, Industrial Society and Social Welfare, 
pp. 259-265. 
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Strategy of Change 

The strategy of institutional change is based upon the assumption 
that an institution or group of institutions is unable to serve its 
objectives adequately, to serve broader community objectives, or to 
engage in relations with external organizations due to the particular 
nature of its internal structure. Thus the strategy is that the defi- 
cient institution should be changed in some fashion so that it can 
adequately respond to the needs and desires of the people it is meant 
to serve. The strategy of institutional change can vary greatly in ap- 
plication; it can take the form of a simple administrative reorganiza- 
tion (i.e., a symbolic reshuffling of the organization chart) or it can 
be a change of a much more fundamental nature such as change in tech- 
niques, types of personnel, operational philosophy, and so forth. No 
matter how serious, some persons usually lose while others benefit from 
this type of change. 

The city scf^(^>has been the focus of a number of different 
strategies of change. Many prescriptions for urban educational change 
emphasize the need to reduce vertical dependency ofv the institution. 
Probably the most familiar is that of school decentralization--or at 
least decentralization of selected aspects of public school administra- 
tion. The prime reasoning behind most urban school decentralization 
proposals is to facilitate the adjustment of curricula and programs ac- 
cording to local requirements and to encourage better school- community 
relationships.^^ 

City of Chicago, The Comprehensive Plan of Chicago: Summary 
Report (Chicago: Department of Development and PlanrTing, 1967), p. 14. 
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Prescriptions calling for educational change of a more funda- 
mental nature range from the voucher plan, which would enable each 
student to buy the education of his choice on an open market, to shift- 
ing the responsibility for education to the media and to apprentice- 
ship on the job. Other prescriptions include a dispersal of free 
schools throughout the society, reformation of the school classroom, and 
the development of ^society as the classroom." All of these prescrip- 
tions call for a dramatic change in educational institutions. Further- 
more, they state implicitly that if realized, the effect would be an 
educational institution fully responsive to the needs of the individual 
student, which might substantially reduce the need for relationships 
with re location- type agencies. 

Another way of applying the strategy of institutional change is 
to broaden the function of the organization and its "interest in the 
client." The addition of special units to handle special problems or 
people, such as was done within the Milwaukee School System, is an ex- 
ample of this form of institutional change. Also, a logical outcome of 
the recognition of the need to provide fuller services to families who 
move might be the substantial broadening of the relocation function 
into a comprehensive resettlement structure similar to that which pro- 
vides refugee services in this country as well as others. 

For example, refugees from Poland are received and provided with 
comprehensive resettlement services in West Germany. 

On arrival at the hospital-clean refugee camp, the newcomers 
are fed a hearty breakfast, and over the next four days they are 
given medical checkups, newspapers, job counseling and briefings. 
When the refugees are ready to leave camp, the Bonn government 
provides each family of four with the equivalent of $200; the 
newcomers are also entitled to reimbursement for visa and travel 

isy u 
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expenses. In labor-short West Germany, vhere 900,000 jobs are 
open, the refugees should have no trouble finding jobs.^7 

Other forms of Institutional change might take the form of in- 
creasing an organization’s occupational diversity, increasing or de- 
creasing the rules and regulations, altering the system of rewards, or 
effecting some other internal manipulation. Again, the strategy of in- 
stitutional change is primarily focused on that institution or set of 
institutions which is believed to be deficient in behavior. 

Strategy of Interaction 

The strategy of institutional interaction is based on the as- 
sumption that institutions which operate within a complex environment 
must be consciously interrelated to be fully responsive to the inter- 
relatedness of their environment. The successful application of the 
strategy of purposive interaction demands an understanding not only of 
the structure and operations of institutions affecting any one issue, 
but also of the inconsistencies and consistencies among them and the 
effects of their interdependencies. In other words, the effect achieved 
by the actions of one institution greatly depends on the actions of 
numerous institutions, and these synergistic effects must be understood 
and guided to achieve a desired end. 

For example, organizations within the inner city are parts of a 
complicated organizational network operating within a similar ’’field,” 
Welfare, housing, and law enforcement, as well as educational and re- 
location agencies, together influence a child’s ability to achieve in 
school. To serve the interest of the child, mechanisms must be created 

^^’’Refugees: Two Kinds of Exodus,” Time , February 8, 1971, p. 31, 
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in the interorganizational field which will make these agencies respond 

to the child in a coordinated manner. To take the necessary action, 

however, will become increasingly difficult. 

Emery and Trist have pointed out that "environmental contexts in 

which organizations exist are ... changing, at an increasing rate, 

1 8 

and towards increasing complexity*” In developing a typology of four 
different environmental "textures” ranging from a placid, randomized 
environment to the turbulent field environment, they discuss various 
characteristics and behavior patterns common to each texture* In addi- 
tion to the increased complexity of interorganizational relationships 
of the third "texture,” the turbulent field has a new feature in that 

”the dynamic properties arise not simply from the interaction of the 

19 

component organizations, but also from the field itself*” This tur- 
bulent field closely approximates the organizational environment of a 
large central city. In these circumstances ^'individual organizations, 

however large, cannot expect to adapt successfully simply through their 

20 

ovm direct actions." 

Roland Warren restates the problem when he says that in large 
cities today, organizations are all seeking from within their own in- 
dividual spheres to rationalize their operations. However, such organi- 
zations--including the school and relocation organization — interacting 
loosely "often affect one another adversely or favorably, but with little 
or no concert, and with few clearly defined norms governing the 



18 

S. E. Emery and E. L. Trist, "The Causal Texture of Organiza- 
tional Environments," Human Relations, XVIII (February, 1965), 21. 



19 



Ibid., 26. 



20 



Ibid., 28 
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interaction*'; although the interorganizational texture is turbulent, 

21 

it is also "opaque.** The response to this condition often takes the 
form of centralizing or integrating interrelated activities and creating 
new organizations. The Model Cities concept or council of social agen- 
cies are both examples of such a reaction. 

The alternative to the centralization of activities inherent in 
the strategy of integration is to deal with the interorganizational 
field directly and attempt to reduce its **opaqueness.** Warren, for 
example, says that organizations would thus be able to adapt their be- 
havior to each other in a more deliberate way: **They could retain their 

present relative autonomy, but through more comprehensive knowledge of 
each other* s policies, plans, and programs, could better influence de- 
cisions where their respective values reinforced each other, and perhaps 

22 

even reduce some of the value conflicts.** 

The manipulation of the interorganizational field need not be for 
the purpose of establishing consensus, but can also be used to encourage 
less orderly, more chaotic results to effect certain changes among in- 
stitutions. For example, conflict could be encouraged, the result being 
exposure of an issue for public debate and the eventual development of 
pressures for certain institutional changes to take place. The judicial, 
executive, and legislative branches of our government provide an excel- 
lent example of how the interorganizational field (a formal system of 

21 

Warren, **The Interorganizational Field,** 397-399. **Opaque** 
refers to the seeming remoteness and obscurity of one organization from 
the point of view of another, especially in terms of transferring intel- 
ligible stimuli and relating to one another. See p. 417. 

^^Ibtd.. 417. 
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checks and balances) serves as a mechanism through which consensus is 
established and debatable issues brought out into the open. 

The following are some more concrete examples of how the appli- 
cation of the strategy of interaction might be applied to the school and 
relocation agency. Procedures may be set up which formalize relation- 
ships between these two organizations. The temporary placement of 
relocation personnel within schools experiencing heavy in-migration 
might be exchanged for access to school information regarding the move- 
ment of families. The setting up of specific procedures through which 
proposed city development policy and its ramifications in terms of fu- 
ture population mobility could be promptly communicated so that other 
institutions like the school could anticipate adjustment to expected 
changes is another possibility. 

The establishment of a program of lending staff members among 
numerous institutions is another method of increasing domain recognition 
through application of the strategy of interaction. In any case, this 
strategy means that there is a conscious effort on the part of the 
planning function to develop interactive mechanisms among issue-related 
organizations, based on considerations of the values of each organiza- 
tion. The strategy necessitates that research and thought be given to 
the development and characteristics of such mechanisms, and to the 
potential consequences they have for individual organizational programs 
and response to the individual served. 

Strategy of Elimination 

The strategy of institutional elimination is based on the as- 
sumption that existing institutional structures are antithetical to the 
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maximization of desired social values related to fulfillment of the 
individual, freedom and democracy. Because of this, they cannot be 
tolerated. All institutions seem to be both a part of and influenced 
by a huge, stumbling and unguided bureaucratic monster — an administra- 
tive state in which operating principles are based on rationality, 
order, efficiency, and hierarchical authority. These qualities make 
the state unable to respond to a diverse range of human needs or to 

support total democratic involvement--active human participation that 

23 

is creative, innovative and effective. Furthermore, according to 
assumption, as long as institutions remain tied to this seemingly rigid 
and uncontrollable state, there can be little hope for fully satisfy- 
ing human desires in the future. The destruction of institutions and 
creation of totally new ones thus seems to be the only viable alterna- 
tive. 

Belief in the strategy of elimination is based on the notion 
that the previous six strategies would be bound to fail in effecting in- 
stitutional response due to the inherent nature of the larger organiza- 
tional state to which they are attached. Thus to attempt merely to 
rearrange existing institutions to gain a desired effect is not enough, 
for this is to strengthen something which has failed in the past (for 
reasons largely beyond control) and which would serve to perpetuate un- 
responsiveness. Overthrow of individual institutions and the values they 
regard highly is the prescription in order to go beyond what institutions 
define as legitimate to achieve. 

23 

See Alan S. Kravitz, ^’Advocacy and Beyond,’* * in Planning 1968 , 
Selected Papers fvom the ASPO National Planning Conference, San 
Francisco, May 4-9, 1968 (Chicago: American Society of Planning Officials, 
1968), pp. 38-46. 
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For example, the purpose of the relocation agency is to provide 
displacees with the minimum amount of assistance in moving. The organi- 
zational state to which it is attached, however, forces regulation of 
exactly who is qualified for assistance, how much is allotted, how it 
is spent, and whether regulations are being followed. This is even 
more true of the public school. An apparatus is developed for check- 
ing up, for keeping records, for making and enforcing rules, and for 

punishing infractions, and administrative requirements subvert the 

24 

original intentions of the organization. The organizations classified 
as segmented-passive in particular exhibited such qualities. 

Those who support the strategy of elimination, then, feel that if 
such institutions are allowed to continue there will be little or no 
chance for fundamental reform, which is needed to make effective in- 
stitutional response possible. 

***** 

Although the seven strategies for influencing organizational re- 
sponse are often combined in practice, each can be associated hypothet- 
ically with a role assumed by public planners in society. The urban 
designer-engineer, land use planner, policy planner, coordinator, ad- 
vocate planner, synergist, and radical planner — each seems to take a 
different view of his role in influencing institutional performance. 

The roles he assumes and the strategies he emphasizes in dealing with 
institutions are grounded in certain stated and unstated assumptions 
regarding the responsiveness of institutions. 

24 

See Charles A« Reich, The Greening of America (New York: 

Bantam, 1971) , pp, 103- 109. 
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The strategies which planners use to effect institutional be- 
havior must be given more thought and must be evaluated much more 
closely* This study suggests that certain assumptions held in four cit- 
ies regarding the response of the public elementary school and reloca- 
tion agency were false* 
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APPENDIX A 



DEFINITIONS : PUPIL MOBILITY STATISTICS 



Cleveland (Refer to p. 81 in text) 



Mobility: 



Transfer: 
Entry: 
Withdrawal : 



Mobility is defined by Cleveland School System as an 
accounting of any public school pupil who left or 
entered school as the result of residential change or 
leaving school. The sum of all pupil movement (trans- 
fers, entries, and withdrawals) over the average daily 
enrollment gives the mobility rate. 

A pupil who moves in or out of a Cleveland Public 
School. Grade level promotions are not included. 

An entry is a pupil who comes into a Cleveland Public 
School from other school systems. 

A pupil who leaves the Public School System. 



Detroit (Refer to p. 81 in text) 



Mobility: 



Received 

by 

Transfer: 



Lost by 
Transfer: 



Mobility is defined by Detroit Public Schools as a 
student transfer which results from the moving of 
parents. To obtain mobility figures, the following 
parental moves were included: 

(1) from one school area in Detroit to another school 
area in Detroit. 

(2) from a Detroit school to another Michigan school 
district outside of Detroit. 

(3) from a Detroit school to another state. 

(4) from Michigan or another state to Detroit. 

(5) from present location to parts unknown. 

In order that the figures can properly represent these 
moves as best as possible, the following designations 
were used. 



Deducted from this figure were the following: 

(1) transfers to buildings where space was made avail- 
able. 

(2) transfers to a special class in another school. 

(3) transfers due to graduation. 

(4) transfers allowed by permit. 

Deducted from this figure were the following: 

(1) transfer$ to institutions. 

(2) transfers allowed by permit. 
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(3) under- and over-age dismissals. 

(4) transfers or losses due to illness, maladjustment, 
death, and other causes which did not involve 
moving of parents. 

The figures for Received by Transfer and Lost by Transfer , as they 
appear in the actual data, represent all transfers. The deductions 
mentioned above were consolidated into one data column entitled 
Semester Promotions and Organizational Changes , and that figure was 
subtracted from the total number of transfers in arriving at a 
mobility rate. 

Milwaukee (Refer to p. 87 in text) 



Mobility: 



Entrants: 



Discharge: 



The mobility rate is defined as the number of entrants 
plus the number of discharges over the number of 
entrants as of September, 1968. 

According to the Department of Educational Research and 
Program Assessment of the Milwaukee Public Schools, the 
term ’’entrant** may or may not include all new entering 
students (kindergarten); otherwise, it includes all 
transfers, readmits, reenrolls ,' received, organizational 
transfers, etc. , except for bussed students who are 
counted at the school where they are registered. 

All pupils leaving the Milwaukee Public Schools are 
counted as discharged. The term may or may not include 
grade promotions. 



Minneapoli s (Refer to p. 79 in text) 



Mobili ty: 



Admit : 



Readmi t : 
Reenroll : 
Received: 
Transferred: 



Mobility is defined by Minneapolis Public Schools as 
the sum of the number of new enrollees (admits, re- 
admits, reenrolls, received) and the number who leave 
(transfers, withdrawals) over the average number be- 
longing. 

Not included in the above are: 

(1) all children who are entering school for the first 
time. 

(2) all children promoted from elementary school to 
junior high. 

Each child is recorded once and only once as an admit, 
which is when he enters the Minneapolis School System 
for the first time, either as a kindergartener or when 
coming from another school system. 

A pupil who leaves and returns to the Minneapolis 
^School System within one school year. 

A pupil who leaves and returns to the Minneapolis 
School System in some later year. 

A Minneapolis School receiving a student from another 
Minneapolis school marks the student as received. 

A Minneapolis School transferring a student to another 
Minneapolis School marks the student as transferred. 
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Withdrawal : 



A pupil who leaves the Minneapolis School System for 
any reason other than being promoted to another build- 
ing is recorded as a withdrawal. 



Apr i 1-May, 1970 



APPENDIX B 
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INNER-CITY ORGANIZATIONAL RELATIONS STUDY 
COVER SHEET 

Interviewer: Int. No.: 



THE RESPONDENT IS EITHER A DIRECTOR OF A RELOCATION 
AGENCY, A STAFF MEMBER OF A RELOCATION AGENCY, A PRIN- 
CIPAL OF A PUBLIC SCHOOL, OR A STAFF MEMBER OF A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL DESIGNATED BY THE PRINCIPAL 



CALL BOX 

Call No. Date Hour Result of Each Call 



NON- INTERVIEW INFORMATION 
Reason for non-interview: 
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INNER-Cin ORGANIZATIONAL RELATIONS STUDY 



I. A number of service organizations operating within (NAME OF CITY) 
are being studied," The purpose of conducting such a study is to 
better understand the operations of these organizations, but es- 
pecially, the relationships which exist among them. Our questions 
involve a number of aspects of the daily operations of this organi- 
zation and we think you will find them interesting. 

1. To begin with, we would like to ask you a few questions about 
your job in (NAME OF ORGANIZATION). What title--or titles— 
do you have? 

( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 

2. What duty in connection with your job here takes up the major 
portion of your time? 



3. Would you describe your job as being highly routine, somewhat 
routine, somewhat non-routine, or highly non-routine? 

/Highly routineT /Somewhat routine / 

/Somewhat non-routing /Highly non-routine / 



3a. Why do you say that? 



(IF RESPONDENT IS A STAFF MEMBER OF THE ORGANIZATION, GO TO SECTION I IB. 
OF SCHEDULE) 

(IF RESPONDENT IS THE DIRECTOR OF THE ORGANIZATION, GO TO SECTION IIA. OF 
SCHEDULE) 



Int. No.: 



Date: 



Time Started: 








(FOR DIRECTOR OF ORGANIZATION ONLY) 



. 

ERIC 



IIAi Now, we would like to ask some questions about the general purpose 
and nature of your organization, such as its history, its objec- 
tives, and the people it serves. Let ^ s begin with its past. 

4. When was it founded? 

5. When it was founded, what were its major objectives? 



6. What were the programs and services offered by your organiza- 
tion when it first began? 



7. Thinking about your organization at the present time, how have 
the programs and services changed since the inception of your 
organization? 



8. What are the present objectives of this organization, as you see 
them? 



9. For each of the activities listed here, I would like to ask you, 
to what extent do you offer each service using the following 
categories? (SHOW CARD 1) 



Card 1 



1. Always 2. Often 3^ Sometimes 4. Seldom 5. Never 

Locating clients. (#, CARD 1) 

Individual counseling. (#) 

Family counseling. (#) 

Job placement. (#) — 




il 



9, (continued) 



Medical treatment/health services. (#) 

Economic assistance. (#) 

Psychological services. 

Educational. (#) 

Recreational. _____ 

Housing services. (l?) 

Transportation services. (#) 

Referral of clients to other agencies. (#) 

Follow up clients. (#) 

Coordinating and consulting, with other 
organizations. (#) 

Maintaining public relations In the 
community (#) 

Educating the public. (#) 

Mobilizing community support. 

10. Every organization has several objectives to be accomplished, but 

organizations vary considerably In the relative priority they give to 
particular ones. Here is a list of five that are common to most or- 



ganizations. During the past year (SHOW CARD 2) 

lOa. Which was emphasized the most? (#, CARD 2) 

10b, Which was emphasized second most? (#) 

lOe. Which was emphasized the least? (#) 

Card 2 



1. Growth in the number of clients served. 

2. Improvement of present programs and services. 

3. Increasing staff morale. 

4. Minimizing cost per client. 

5. Development of new client programs and services. 
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11. Please tell me how many full-time salaried employees there are in 
(NAME OF ORGANIZATION). 



(#) 

12. How many part-time employees does (NAME OF ORGANIZATION) have? 

(#) 

13. How many volunteers work here in this organization? 

(#) 

14. To what persons or groups of persons are you responsible? Who do 
you report to directly as a higher authority? 

NAME POSITION 



15. What was your budget for the year 1970 (or most recent fiscal 
year ) ? 



16. What proportion of the income of (NAME OF ORGAI'JIZATION) for the 
current budget year came from each of the following sources? 
(SHOW CARD 3) 



CARD 3 



City 7, 


4, State 


7, 


County 


7o 5. Federal 


7. 


Region 


7o 6. Other 


7, (SPECIFY) 



(other category might include grants from public or private 
organizations. United Fund, purchase of services income, 
fees by clients, interest on endowments, investments, sale 
of goods, membership dues, etc.) 
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17. What are the names and titles or positions of the personnel In 
(NAME OF ORGANIZATION) who report to you? (RECORD BELOW) 

/None / 

17a. (ASK FOR EACH PERSON) Does this person have subordinates? 

NAME POSITION SUBORDINATES? 

/Yes7 /iW 

/Yes / /iW 

/Yes" / /iW 

/yTbT /iW 

/Yes / /No / 

/Yes / /iW 

/Yes / /N^ 

/Yes / /iW 

— /Yes / /No / 

/Ye^ /N^ 

/Ysb / /No / 

/Ye^ /N^ 

/Yes/ /No/ 

— ■ ■ ■ — ■ ■ » I ' ■ — ■ ^ ■ I ■ I — ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■■ 

/Yes / /No / 

/Yeel /No/ 



INTERVIEWER'S NOTE; GO TO SECTION III. OF SCHEDULE 
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(FOR STAFF MEMBER OF ORGANIZATION) 

IIB. 

13. What are the present objectives of this organization, as you 
see them? 



19. For each of the activities listed here, I would like to ask you, 
to what extent do you offer each service using the following 
categories? (SHOW CARD 1 ) 

. CARD 1 

1. Always 2. Often 3. Sometimes 4. Seldom 5. Never 

Locating clients. (/A, CARD 1) 

Individual counseling. (#) 

Family counseling. (#) 

Job placement. (#) 

Medical treatment/health services. (#) 

Economic assistance. (#) 

Psychological services . (#) 

Educational. (#) 

Recreational. (#) 

Housing services. (#) 

Transportation services. (#) 

Referral of clients to other agencies. (#) 

Follow up clients. (#) 



r'. < ^ 



O 
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19. (continued) 

Coordinating and consulting with other organiza- 
tions. _____ (#) 

Maintaining public relations in the community. (#) 

Educating the public. (#) 

Mobilizing community support. (#) 

20. What is the name and title — or positlon--of the person to whom you 
report? 

20a. (IF MORE THAN ONE) To whom do you report most often? (CIRCLE) 
NAME POSITION 



21. What are the names and titles or positions of the personnel in 
(NAME OF ORGANIZATION) who report to you? (RECORD BELOW) 

/None / 

21a. (ask for EACH PERSON) Does this person have subordinates? 

NAME POSITION SUBORDINATES? 



/Yes/ 


IM 


/Ye¥7 




/Te¥7 


/TT57 


/YSTT 




/Yi^ 




/YeT?- 


mr 



INTERVIEWER’S NOTE; CONTINUE TO SECTION III. 



O 
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III. (IF RESPONDENT IS A STAFF MEMBER OF THE ORGANIZATION) 

Now I'd like to ask you some questions about how decisions arc made 
In this organization. 

22. Overall, would you describe your organization as being highly 
centralized, centralized, decentralized, or highly decen- 
tralized? 

/Highly centralized / /Centralized / 

/Decentral lzed7 /Highly Decentralized / 

23. Finally, to what extent do the opinions of department heads 
count in making decisions in this organization; would you say 
completely, to a great extent, somewhat, a little, or not at 
all? 

/Completely / /To a great extent / /Somewhat / /A Tittle / /None / 

There are many decisions which have to be made in the day-to- 
day operations of any organization. In some organizations 
people like yourself participate a great deal in decision 
making, while in other organizations they participate very 
little; and, of course, participation may depend on the nature 
of the decision. I'm going to read a list of decisions which 
have to be made in organizations such as your own, and I'd like 
to know to what extent you usually participate in making such 
decisions. Use the past year as a basis for your answers. 

(SHOW CARD i) 



CARD 1 



1. Always 4. Seldom 

2. Often 5. Never 

3. Sometimes 

To what extent do you usually participate in making decisions 
on (TO Q 24) 



(IF RESPONDENT IS THE DIRECTOR OF THE ORGANIZATION, ONLY) 

Let's turn to a more detailed consideration of your activities 
and involvements in the operation of this organization. 

No organization head is without some higher authority, either 
a superior or board or others. Considering such higher au- 
thority for your organization, how often do you (or someone 
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below you) take action on decisions without waiting for 
confirmation even if the higher authority later has to /"~- 

ratify it? That is, in the last year, without waiting for J 
confirmation from someone above you, how frequently did you 
or someone below you decide on (TO Q 24) j 

(SHOW CARD 1) 

24. ...hiring new staff members? (#, CARD 1) 

25. ...promotion of any of the professional staff? (#) 

26. ...changes in the organization budget? (#) 

27. ...allocation of work among available personnel? (#) 

28. ...adoption of new policies? (#) 

29. ...adoption of new programs? (#) 

30. ...work assignments? (#) 

31. ...determination of training programs or methods? (#) 

32. ...creation of new units or sub-units? ( #) 

33. ...reviewing work performance of your subordinates? (#) 

34. ...handling of public relations outside the 

organization? (#) 

35. ...determination of methods of work to be used? (#) 

(IF RESPONDENT IS A STAFF MEMBER OF THE ORGANIZATION) 

36. How often did you and your colleagues, during the past year, 
make your own work decisions without checking with the next 
higher in the chain of conmand? (SHOW CARD 1) 

CARD 1 (#, CARD 1) 



1. Always 4. Seldom 

2. Often 5. Never 

3. Sometimes 



37. ...receive direction from those higher up? (#) 

38. ...have to refer even small matters to someone higher up for 

a final answer? 



(#) 
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39. •••come and go as you please? (//) 

40. •••find yourselves checked for violations of the organiza- 

tion's rules by the next higher one In the chain of 
command 7 ( # ) 

41. •••refer to the rules manual and policy guidelines? (#) 

U2m •••do the same activities In the same vay? (//) 

43^ •••define your own jobs? (#) 

44* •••have relatively wide latitude In choosing what you will 
do? (#) 

45^ ...consult with someone within the organization when you need 
to without the supervisor's permission? (#) 

^6. ...work around rules when it is in the interest of the or- 
ganization? (#) 

47. ...work around rules when it is in the interest of the 

client? (#) 

(IF THE RESPONDENT IS THE DIRECTOR OF THE ORGANIZATION, ONLY) 

48. Can your subordinate supervisors/department heads decide about 
the hiring of new staff without exp licit appr oval ? 

/Yes / /i^ 

49. Can they decide on the promotion of the professional staff 
without explicit approval? 

/Yes / 

50. Can they make decisions about changes in the organization's 

budget without explicit approval? 

/Yes / /No / 

51. Can they decide about the allocation of work among available 

personnel without explicit approval? 

/Yes / /i^ 

52. Can they decide about the adoption of new policies without 

explicit approval? 

/Yes / /No / 

53. Can they decide about the work assignments of persons under 

their supervision without explicit approv al? 

/Yes / 




2^. 



■1 
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54. Can they decide about the adoption of new programs without explicit 
approval? 

/No7 



55. Cai’K they decide about the determination of training programs and 
methods in their departments/units witho ut spe cifi c app roval? 

/Yes/ /No/ 



56. Can they decide about the creation of new units or sub-units with- 
out explicit approval? 

/Yes / 

57. Can they decide about the reviewing work performances of people 

in their unit without specific approval? 

/Yes / 



58. Can they decide about the handling of public relations outside the 
organization without specific approval? 

/Yes/ /N^ 



59. Can they decide about the determination of methods of work to be 

used in their departments without specif ic app roval? 

/Yes / /No / 



INTERVIEWER’S NOTE: IF RESPONDENT IS A STAFF MEMBER OF THE ORGANIZATION, 

GO TO SECTION IVB. OF SCHEDULE. 

IF RESPONDENT IS DIRECTOR OF THE ORGANIZATION, 
CONTINUE ON NEXT PAGE. 
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(FOR DIRECTOR OF ORGANIZATION ONLY) 

IVA. The following questions have to do with procedures which are 
adhered to in this organization. 

60. Is there an organization chart? /Yes / /No / 

61. Is there a handbook or manual for this organization? 

/Yes / /W f 

61a. How many pages does it have? (#) 

62. Is there a document stating broad policy guidelines for this 
organization? 

HEI JMf 

62a. How many pages does it have? (#) 

63. In this organization, Is there a complete written job de- 
scription for your department heads or those persons who 
report directly to you? 

/Yes / /No / 

63a. Do these written job descriptions exist for all, most, some, 
or only a few of your department heads? 

/All / /Most / /Some / /A few / 

64. In this organization, is there a written record kept of job 

performance for your department heads, that is, those reporting 
directly to you? 

/Yes / /No / 

64a. Is this written record kept for all, most, some, or only a few 
of your department heads? 

/All / /Most / /Some / /A few / 

65. How often are your department heads formally evaluated? 

(SHOW CARD 3) 



CARD 3 



1. Never 

2. Monthly 

3. Quarterly 

4. Yearly 

5. Other (SPECIFY): 
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66 « Is there a complete written job description for the remaining 
employees? 

66a« Do these written job descriptions exist for all, most) some, 
or only a few of these employees? 

/All / /Most / /Some /^ /A few / 

67. Is there a written record kept of joti performance for these 
employeeSi that iS| for those persons who report to your 
department heads/supervlsors? 

67a. Is this written record of job performances kept for all, most, 
some, or only a few of these other employees in your organi- 
zation? 

/All / /Most / /Some / /A few / 

68. How often are these other employees in your organization 
formally evaluated? 

/Never / /Monthly / /Quarterly / /Yearly / /Other / 

(SPECIFY) 



69. If there are vacancies in key positions in this organization, 
would you say that all, most, some, a few, or none are filled 
with persons from outside the organization? 

/All / /Most / /Some / /A few / /None / 

70. And what about lowest- level supervisors, would you say that all, 
most, some, a few, or none of the vacancies In such positions 
are filled with persons from outside the organization? 

/All / /Most / /Some / /A few / /None / 



INTERVIEWER'S k)TE; GO TO SECTION V. OF SCHEDULE 
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(FOR STAFF MEMBER OF THE ORGANIZATION) 

IVB. The following questions have to do with your feelings about the 
rules and procedures followed in this organization. 

I am going to read a series of statements that may or may not be 
true for your job in (NAME OF ORGANIZATION) . For each item I read ^ 
please answer as it applies to you and your organization^ using the 
answer categories on this next card. Use the last year as a basis 
for answering. (SHOW CARD 4) 

CARD 4 



1. Definitely true 3. More false than true 

2. More true than false 4. Definitely false 

71. First, I feel that I am my own boss in most matters. 

(#, cardTT 

72. A person can make his own decisions here without checking with 

anybody else. (#) 

73. There can be little action taken here until a supervisor 

approves a decision. (#) 

74. How things are done around here is left pretty much up to the 

person doing the work. (#) 

75. A person who wants to make his own decisions would be quickly 

discouraged here. (#) 

76. Even small matters have to be referred to someone higher up 

for a final answer. (#) 

77. People here are allowed to do almost as they please. (#) 

78. I have to ask my boss before I do almost anything. (#) 

79. Any decision I make has to have my boss^ approval. (#) 

80. The employees are constantly being checked on for rule 

violations . (#) 

81. Most people here make their own rules on the job. (#) 

82. There is no rules manual. (#) 

83. People here feel as though they are constantly being watched 

to see that they obey all rules. (#) 
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84. There is a complete written job description for my job. (#) 

85. People here do the same job in the same way every day. (#) 

86. Whatever situt'tion ari^'ies, we have procedures to follow in 

dealing with it. (#) 

87. Everyone has a specific job to do. (#) 

88. One thing people like around here is the variety of work. 

(#) 

89. Most jobs have something new happening every day. (#) 

90. Going through the proper channels is constantly stressed. 

(#) 

91. The organization keeps a written record of everyone's job 

performance. (#) 

92. We are to follow strict operating procedures at all times. 

(#) 

93. Whenever we have a problem, we are supposed to go to the same 

person for an answer. (#) 

94. There is something different to do every day. (#) 

95. It is impossible to learn enough about this job to handle all 

the problems that come up. (#) 



Now we would like to know about your satisfaction or dissatisfaction 
with respect to your situation here. For each item that is read, 
please answer within the category that best describes your situation. 
(SHOW CARD 5) 



CARD 5 



1. Very satisfied 3. Dissatisfied 

2. Satisfied 4. Very dissatisfied 

96. How satisfied are you that you have been given enough authority 

by your supervisor to do your job t;«117 (#) 

97. How satisfied are you with your present job when you compare it 

to similar positions in other agencies/organizations? (#) 

98. How satisfied are you with the progress you are making toward 
the goals which you set for yourself in your present situation? 

(#) 



O"' 



G 



o 
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99. Hov satisfied are you with your present salary? (.it) 

100. How satisfied are you with the head of your organization? 

(#) 

101. How satisfied are you with your supervisor? (#) 

102. How satisfied are you with your fellow workers? (#) 

103. On the whole, how satisfied are you that the head of your 

organization accepts you as a professional expert to the degree 
to which you are entitled by reason of your position, train- 
ing, and experience? (#) 

104. How satisfied are you with your present job when you consider 

the expectations you had when you took the job? (#) 

105. How satisfied are you with your present job in light of your 

career expectations? (#) 
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(BOTH DIRECTOR AND STAFF MEMBERS) 



106. Now, I would like you to tell me the names of all the com- 
mittees or meetings outside this organization of which you are 
a member, excluding professional association meetings. 

(RECORD BELOW) 

106a. (FOR EACH COMMITTEE OR MEETING) What are the usual topics 
discussed at those meetings? (RECORD BELOW) 

106b. 'FOR EACH C0^t!ITTEE OR MEETING) How many times per month do 
you meet with (NAME OF ORGANIZATION)? (RECORD BELOW) 

COMMITTEE OR MEETING TOPICS DISCUSSED # PER MONTH 



107. In a typical week, who are the persons In other organizations 

with whom you confer, either in face-to-face interactions or by 
telephone, excluding committees or meetings? (RECORD BELOW) 

107a. (FOR EACH PERSON) What Is the organization of which this 
person Is a member? (RECORD BELOW) 

107b. (for EACH PERSON) What topics are usually discussed? 

107c. (for each PERSON) How many times in a typical week do you 
contact this person, again either face-to-face or telephone? 



NAME 



ORGANIZATION TOPICS DISCUSSED # PER WEEK 
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108. In a typical week, who are the persons in other organizations 
with whom you communicate indirectly about your work, that is, 
through written reports, memos, or the like? (RECORD BELOW) 

108a. (FOR EACH PERSON) What is the organization of which this 
person is a member? (RECORD BELOW) 

108b. (FOR EACH PERSON) What topics are usually covered? (RECORD 
BELOW) 

108c. (FOR EACH PERSON) How many times in a typical week do you 

communicate with this person in this fashion? (RECORD BELOW) 

NAME ORGANIZATION TOPICS DISCUSSED # PER WEEK 



109. Has your organization added any new programs or services in 

the past year? 

/Y^ /No / 

109a. How many? (#) 

110. Has your organization eliminated or terminated any programs or 

services in the past year? 

/Yes / /No / 

110a. How many? (#) 

111. Is your organization participating in any joint programs with 
other organizations in the community? 

/Y^ /N^ 

Ilia. How many? (#) 



The remaining portion of this section of the interview deals with one 
particular group of organizations operating within the community and 
your relations with them* 
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It has been stated by many persons that when a family moves and the 
children must change schools, it is difficult for them to adjust to 
the new situation. For the children, this effect may be due to any 
one or combination of factors, such as loss of school or neighborhood 
friends, having to get to know a new teacher, lose of continuity of 
course materials, being unfamiliar with the people and places of a 
new neighborhood, and/or others. 

\ 112. Do you know of any special programs or services, either within 

'' or outside of your own organization, which directs attention 

to this particular problem and makes it easier for the school 
child in such a situation to make a smoother and less burdened 
transition. 

/Yes / /No / 

112a. Would you describe them please? (OBTAIN NAME OF ORGANIZATION) 



113. The remaining portion of this section of the interview includes 
a number of questions dealing with relationships between the 
school and relocation agency. Do you prefer to answer these 
questions or would there by someone else in this organization 
who is assigned to work with the school/relocation agency and 
would better be able to answer the questions? 

/Yes / /No / 

113a. (if yes) Would you give me the name and position of that person? 



(GO TO SECTION VI.) 

/E7 

(IF NO) (CONTINUE) 
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114. 



115. 



116. 



116a. 



117. 



117a. 



As you understand the relocation agency/public school, would 
you describe to me what you believe to be all of the functions 
which the relocation agency/public school is attempting to 
provide in this community? .(RECORD BELOW) 



With respect to the functions which the relocation agency/ 
public school is attempting to provide in this community, do 
you believe there is a need for all of these functions to be 
performed either by the relocation agency/public school or by 
any other agency? (RECORD ANSWER BELOW) 



To the best of your knowledge, are any of the same functions of 
the relocation agency/public school performed by any other 
agencies or groups, including yours, in this community? 

/Yes / /No / /Don't know / 

Which of the functions are performed by what groups? (RECORD 
BELOW) 

FUNCTION NAME OF ORGANIZATION 



Would you like to see the present situation changed so that 
there would be less duplication of functions between these 
groups? 

/Yes / /No / /Don't know / 

What changes do you believe should be made? 







301 
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c 



118. In general, do you think you would favor or oppose the incor- 
poration of (HAME OF ORGANIZATION'S) services, which you believe 
need to be provided, into some other agency in this community? 

/Favor / /Oppose / /Don't know / 

118a. Into which organization would you favor incorporation of the 

(name of ORGANI21ATION' S) services which you believe need to be 
provided? (RECORD BELOW) 

118b. For what reasons? (RECORD BELOW) 

ORGANIZATION MASONS 



119. Would you favor or oppose the incorporation of (NAME OF ORGANI- 
ZATION'S) services which you believe need to be provided into 
your organization? 

/Favor / /Oppose / /Don't know / 

120. For what reasons would you favor/oppose incorporation of (NAME 
OF ORGANIZATION'S) services into your agency? (RECORD BELOW) 



121. Are you personally acquainted with any of the personnel who work 
in the (NAME OF ORGANIZATION)? 



/Yes / /N^ 

122. Could you give me the names and positions of the personnel whom 
you know? 

NAME 




POSITION 
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123. Could you tell me about how often you have personally talked 

to personnel in (NAME OF ORGANIZATION) using these categories? 
( show CARD 1) 



CARD 1 


1. 


Always 


4. 


Seldom 


2. 


Often 


5. 


Never 


3. 


Sometimes 







124. Have you ever been asked to serve on a committee or board on 
which a member of (NAME OF ORGANIZATION) sat or was present? 

/Yes / /N^ 

124a. What was the name of the group? (RECORD BELOW) 

I24b. Did you decide to accept the request to serve on the board/ 
committee? 

124c. For what reasons? (RECORD BELOW) 

NAME ACCEPT? REASONS 



/Yes/ /N^ 

/Yes / /N^ 

/Yes / /No / 

125. Has the (NAME OF ORGANIZATION) referred cases/clients to you 
during the past year? 

/Ye^ /N^ 

125c. About how many, cases/clients were referred to you during the 
last year by the relocation agency/public school? (//) 

126. Does your organization ever refer children of clients dis- 
covered to be mobile to other agencies or persons to get help 
specifically for their adjustment/educational problems? 

/Yes / /N^ 

I26a. To what agencies, organizations, or persons are these children 
referred? (RECORD BELOW) 



O 




GC3 
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127. Has your organization ever referred cllent/chlldren to (NAME 
OF ORGANIZATION)? 

/Y^ /N^ 

l27a. About how many clients /children were referred to (NAME OF 
ORGANIZATION) by your organization during the past year? 
(#) 

128. Have you ever been asked by a (NAME OF ORGANIZATION) staff 
member to have yourself or one of your fellow staff members 
participate in .periodic meetings (other than advisory board 
meetings) with personnel from the (NAME OF ORGANIZATION) and 
other agencies to discuss the needs of specific cases/cllents/ 
children of your respective groups? 

/YesT /nS7 

128a. How frequently have you (OR ONE OF YOUR STAFF COLLEAGUES) par- 
ticipated In these meetings? (SHOW CARD 6) 

CARD 6 



1. Frequently 4. Seldom 

2. Often 5. Never 

3. Sometimes 

(COMMENTS) 

129. During the past year, have any of the personnel on this staff 
(Including yourself) received any special training In the area 
of understanding and working with mobile school children 
(children who have changed schools)? 

MI M 

129a. What kinds of training were they and how many persons were 
Involved? (RECORD BELOW) 

TRAINING # INVOLVED 



130. Were any educatlonal/relocatlon organizations (either state or 
local) In any way responsible for these persons In your organi- 
zation receiving this training? 




MI 
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130a. In what ways was (NAME OF ORGANIZATION) responsible? (RECORD 
BELOW) 



131. Has your organization cooperated with (NAME OF ORGANIZATION) in 
any way which involved exchanges In the use of facilities or 
other resources, e.g., use of physical facilities (such as meet- 
ing rooms or office space), duplicating equipment, supplies or 
personnel (secretaries, aidei?, caseworkers)? 

/N^ 

131a. What types of exchanges have taken place? (RECORD BELOW) 



132. I have asked you several questions about relationships between 
your agency and (NAME OF ORGANIZATION). Are there any other 
ways, which we have not discussed, in which your organization and 
(NAME OF ORGANIZATION) have worked with each other? 

/Yes / /Ni^ 



132a. Please explain. 



133. Are there any ways In which your organization was asked to work 
with (name of ORGANIZATION) but for which you decided not to work 
with them during the past year? 

/Yes / /N^ 

134. During the past year, did you receive (if director; give) any 
instructions or recommendations to your staff about what the 
proper relationship between your agency/organization and (NAME OF 
ORGANIZATION) should be? 



/Yes/ 




O 



3C5 
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135. Does your organization have a written policy regarding coop 
eratlon with the (NAME OF ORGANIZATION) In this community? 

/vn7 /N^ 

(COMMENTS FOR Q's 133, 134, 135) 



r 






o 
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) 



(both director and staff members) 

VI. 




136. People find Intellectual and professional ideas and stimula- 
tion in a variety of places. Here is a list of four that are 
common to most people. (SHOW CARD 7) 

CARD 7 



1. Meetings of professional associations. 

2. Journals and books. 

3. Your associates in this organization. 

4. Contacts with relocation/school officials or 
professionals outside this organization. 

136a. During the past year, which was the most important source of 
intellectual and professional ideas and stimulation for you? 

(#, CARD 7) 

136b. Which was second most important for you? (#) 

136c. Which was least important for you? (#) 

137. To what professional organizations — both national and local — 
do you belong? (LIST BELOW) 

/None / (GO TO Q 138) 

# MEETINGS ELECTIVE 

NAME OF ORGANIZATION ATTENDED GIVE PAPER ? OFFICE ? 



(ASK Q«8 137a - 137c BELOW ABOUT EACH ORGANIZATION; RECORD 
ANSWERS IN APPROPRIATE COLUMNS ABOVE) 

137a. How many of the last six meetings of this organization have you 
attended? 

137b. Have you ever presented papers at a meeting of (NAME OF ORGANI- 
ZATION)? 

I37c. Have you ever held an elective office? 
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138. Vfhat professional journals do you read regularly? (LIST BELOW) 



139. There may be other professional and scientific organizations 
of which you may not be a member, but in which you have an 
interest. During the past five years, have you attended meet- 
ings of any professional or scientific organizations of which 
you are not a member? 

/Y^ 

139a. Which ones? 



Now, we would like to ask a few questions about your personal back- 
ground. We are not only Interested in the characteristics of organi- 
zations, but also the background of the leaders/staff members of such 
organizations. 

140. To begin with... in what year were you born? 

141. How many grades of school or years of college did you finish? 

(SCHOOL), or (COLLEGE) 

(go TO Q 143) 

142. What colleges or universities did you attend? (RECORD BELOW) 

142a. (ASK FOR EACH ONE) When did you attend? (RECORD BELOW) 

142b. (ask for EACH ONE) What degree, or degrees, did you receive 

from (NAME OF COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY)? (RECORD BELOW) 

142c. (ASK FOR EACH ONE) What year was it? (RECORD BELOW) 

COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY ATTENDANCE DEGREE YEAR 

19 to 19 

19__ to 19__ 

19 to 19 



3CS 



143. Have you had any other professional training? /Yes/ 



/No / 



143a. Could you describe It please? 




144. How many months or years have you been working In (NAME OF 
ORGANIZATION)? 

(MONTHS), or (YEARS) 

145. How many months or years have you been working In your present 
position? 

(MONTHS), or (YEARS) 

146. (optional) During the past year, what salary did you receive 
from this organization? You do not have to give me the exact 
figure; just give me the letter on this card which comes the 
closest. (SHOW CARD 8) 

CARD 8 



A. Under $4,000 

B. $4,000 - $5,999 

C. $6,000 - $8,999 



D. $9,000 - $11,999 

E. $12,000 - $14,999 

F. $15,000 or over 




■x.'. 

■ 
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INTERVIEWER'S SUPPLEMENT 
Al. Time interview endeds ' 

A2, R'e race is: /White / /Black/ Other: 

A3, R's sex is: /Male / /Female / 

A4. R's cooperation was: /Very good / / Good / /Fair / /Poor / 

A5. Other persons present at interview: /None / 

(IF AT R's PLACE OF WORK) /Director / /Supervisor / /Staff Member / 
/Client / 

(IF AT R's HOME) /Children under 6 / /Older children / /Spouse / 
/other relative^ /Other adults / 

(CHECK MORE THAN ONE BOX IF NECESSARY) 

THUMBNAIL SKETCH 




APPENDIX C 



CALCULATION OF THE INTERACTION INDEX 



Close attention was given to Klonglan, et al » t "Agency Interaction 
Patterns," pp. 138-141, in constructing a numerical Index representing 
interorganizational interaction. Despite this, the lack of guidelines 
in assigning weights to Indicators of Interaction from other research 
made such assignment in this study highly experimental. The seven com- 
ponents of the interaction score are discussed below. The component 
scores were developed from information gathered through the application 
of the interview questionnaire; that is, the perceptions of behavior as 
reported by agency respondents. 

Acquaintance 

This component score was developed from answers to Questions #121 and 

122 . 

121. Are you personally acquainted with any of the personnel who work 
in the (NAME OF ORGANIZATION)? 

122. Could you give me the names and positions of the personnel whom 
you know? 



Correctly Identified no one 0 
Correctly Identified one person 1 
Correctly identified two persons 2 
Correctly Identified three persons 3 
Etc. 



Frequency of Acquaintance 

This component score was developed from answers to Question 123. 

123. Could you tell me about how often you have personally talked to 
personnel In (NAME OF ORGANIZATION) using these categories? 



Never 0 
Seldom 1 
Sometimes 3 
Often 5 
Always 7 
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Advisory Board 



This component score was developed from answers to Question 124. 



124. Have you ever been asked to serve on a committee or board on which 
a member of (NAME OF ORGANIZATION) sat or was present? 



Never was asked 0 

Was asked and accepted 1 

Was asked y accepted, and attended 
one-three meetings 4 

Attended more than three meetings 8 



Client referral from relocation agency to school 

This component score was developed from answers to Que8':tons 125 and 127. 

125. Has the relocation agency referred cases/cllents to you during the 
past year? 

127. Has your organization ever referred clients/ children to the school? 



Never 0 

1-10 times 3 

11 - 25 times 8 

26 - 100 times 13 

Over 100 times 16 



Client referral from school to relocation agency 

This component score was scored exactly as the client referral from the 

relocation agency to the school. The questions were reworded accordingly. 

Staffing Sessions 

This component score was developed from answers to Question 128. 

128. Have you ever been asked by a (NAME OF ORGANIZATION) staff member 
to have yourself or one of your fellow staff members participate 
in periodic meetings (other than advisory board meetings) with 
personnel from the (NAME OF ORGANIZATION) and other agencies to 
discuss the needs of specific cases/cllents/chlldren of your re- 
spective groups? 

Never participated 0 

Seldom participated (once or twice) 5 

Regularly participated (more than twice) 10 

Special Interagency Staff Training 

This component score was developed from answers to Question 129 and 130. 
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129. During the past year, have any of the personnel on this staff 

(including yourself) received any special training in the area of 
understanding and working with mobile school children (children 
who have changed schools)? 



130. Were any educational/relocation organizations (either state or 

local) in any way responsible for these persons in your organiza- 
tion receiving this training? 



None 

Training provided 
For each person trained 



0 

5 

+3 for each person 



Other Interactions 



This component score was developed from answers to Questions 131 and 132. 

131. Has your organization cooperated with (NAME OF ORGANIZATION) in 
any way which involved exchanges in the use of facilities or other 
resources? 

132. Are there any other ways in which your organization and (NAME OF 
ORGANIZATION) have worked with each other? 

None 0 

Mentioned area 4 

Each addit: ^iinal area mentioned +3 for each additional 

area mentioned 

The component scores for each organization studied were added together 
to obtain the interaction index for each organization. The maximum 
possible score for the interaction index was approximately 78. The 
actual range of scores for relocation agencies was from zero to 22. The 
mean was 9.7. All of the interaction scores for the schools were zero. 
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APPENDIX D 



STATISTICAL CORRELATION ANALYSIS 



DSTAT2» a program available for use at the University of Wisconsin 
Computing Center on the 1108 Computing System, was used to compute a 
matrix of correlation coefficients for the given set of data generated 
for the organizational analysis of this study (see pages 
correlation coefficients are the Pearson product-moment type and the 
data set consisted of seven observations (relocation agencies) of twenty 
four variables. Eleven "environmental" variables were Included to check 
the reliability of comparing these organizations cross sectional ly among 
four cities. 

The purpose of utilizing this particular statistical technique was 
to know the degree or strength of relationship between variables. The 
results of the computation cannot be used for predictive purposes. 

Each correlation coefficient (r) measures the amount of spread 
about the linear least-squares equation. The range of Is from -1.0 
to 1.0. Therefore, if all observations of two variables conform closely 
to a straight line, r^ will be close to either 1.0 or -1.0 depending on 
whether the relationship is positive or negative. The better the fit, 
the larger the magnitude of jr. 

For more detailed discussion of correlation analysis see Hoel, 

Paul G., Introduction to Mathematical Statistics . 2nd ed- (New York: 
1954), pp. 117-125. 
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DESCRIPTION OF SELECTED INDICES USED 
IN CORRELATION ANALYSIS 

Environmental/Control Variables 


Identifier 


Variable Description 


1. P0PSIZ60 


Population of central city, 1960; U. S. Census 
of Population. 


2. POPSIZ70 


Population of central city, 1970; U. S. Census 
of Population. 


3 . PCHANGE 


Change in Population, 1960-1970; rate of popula- 
tion change between 1960 and 1970. 


4. CITYAGE 


Age of central city; number of years between 
the first Census year city attained a popula- 
tion of 50,000 or more and 1970. 


5. PDENSE70 


Density of Population, 1970; population per 

square mile of residential land; land informa- 
tion provided by respective city planning 
agencies. 


6. AVRATE 


Housing units vacant and available, 1969; updated 
estimates of total vacant units available for 
occupancy per total number of housing units in 
central city; data provided by respective city 
hou sing agenci e s . 


7. GOVEPCAP 


Governmental employees, per capita; taken from 
1967 Census of Governments, Employment of 
Major Local Governments, based on 1967 full- 
time equivalent employees and 1960 population. 


8. INTGOVTP 


Intergovernmental Revenue; percentage of revenue 
from intergovernmental sources; 1967 Census of 
Governments, Finances of Municipalities and 
Township Governments. 


9. INTGOVTC 


Per capita Intergovernmental Revenue; revenue 
from intergovernmental sources per each member 
of 1970 population. 


10. PROPTAXP 


Revenue from Property Tax; percentage revenue 
from property tax, 1967 Census of Governments. 


11. PROPTAXC 


Per capita revenue from Property Tax; revenue from 
property tax per each member of 1970 population. 



I 

Ierjc 





Organizational Variables (Relocation) 



Identifier 


Variable Description 


12. FULLTIME 


Relocation Agency Size; number of fulltime 
employees in relocation agency; see Question 
#11 on "Inter-organlzatlonal Questionnaire." 


13. INTGOVRL 


Relocation Agency access to Intergovernmental 
Resources; percentage of Income to relocation 
agency from sources other than the city govern- 
ment; see Question #16. 


14. NOOCCU 


Number of Occupational Specialties; index con- 
structed from answers to Question #17; the 
question was supplemented by asking the re- 
spondents to provide information regarding 
the diversity of employee training and exper- 
ience. 


15. PROTRAIN 


Degree of Professional Training; number of years 
of relevant professional training of respond- 
ents from each agency; see Questions #143, 144, 
and 145. 


16. PROACTIV 


Degree of Professional Activity; Index based on 
respondents' participation in local and 
national professional organizations, e.g., 
number of organizations, number of meetings 
attended, papers presented, offices held, etc.; 
see Question #137. 


17. PROSTIM 


Degree of Professional Stimulation; based on 

answers to Questions #136 and 138. Index scored 
as follows: meetings of professional associa- 

tions, 3 pts.; journals and books, 3 pts.; 
contacts with relocation officials outside own 
organization, 2 pts.; and own associates within 
the agency, 1 pt. 


18. PARTDIR 


Participation of Director In Declslon-maklng; 
based on answers to Questions #24, 25, 28, and 
29. 


19. EXAUDIR 


Executive Autonomy; based on answers to Questions 
#26, 27, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, and 35. 


20. PARTSTAF 


Participation of Staff Members In Decision-making; 
Index based on answers to Questions #48-59 and 
#73, 75, 76, 78, and 79. 
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Identifier 
21. INCOME 



22. INOVATPO 



23. NEJTPROG 

24. INTERACT 



Variable Description 

Financial Reward of Organization; Index based on 
an average of all respondents' answers to 
Question #153 of each agency. 

Organizational Innovative Potential; see Question 
#10; Index scored as follows: development of 
new client programs, 5 pts.; Improvement of 
present programs, 4 pts., Increasing staff 
morale, 3 pts.; growth in number of clients, 

2 pts.; minimizing cost per client, 1 pt. 

Number of New and Joint Programs; see Questions 
#109, 110, and 111. 

Interaction with the Public School; Interaction 
Index. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 



The University of VVisfonsin 

905 University Avenue, Room 401 
Madison, Wisconsin 5370(> 

Wisconsin Survey Resestfch Laboratory Telephone: 262-3122 (Area Code 608) 

Winter y 1970 



Dear Sir or Madam: 

The Survey Research Laboratory at The University of Wisconsin is 
doing a study of families who have recently moved within the city 
limits of Milwaukee. The purpose of the survey is to find out how 
families feel about moving and especially how children feel about 
changing schools. 

Since you have changed your place of residence recently and your 
children have changed schools, your family has been selected for an 
interview. These interviews are completely confidential and no names 
will be used in any report. 

An interviewer from the Wisconsin Survey Research Laboratory 
will be calling on you viithin the next few weeks. Let me emphasize 
that this interviewer is an employee of The University of Wisconsin 
and is not a salesman for any product or service. 

On the basis of past experience, I think that I can safely say 
that the person we talk with will enjoy the interview. If you have 
any questions regarding this research, please feel free to call me 
at The University of Wisconsin -Milwaukee, 600 West Kilbourn Avenue, 
Milwaukee. My telephone number is 228-4242. 



Sincerely, 

(Mrs.) Norah Donahoe 
Associate Field Director 



ND/ve 

P-435 
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Office Number University Extension 
Project 435 The University of Wisconsin 
March-April, 1970 Survey Research Laboratory 



COVER SHEET 



Milwaukee Pupil Mobility Study 



Interviewer : 



Int. No.: 



YOUR RESPONDENT IS THE MOTHER OR FEMALE GUARDIAN OF THE CHILD NAMED 
ABOVE, OR THE MOTHER OF THE FIFTH AND/OR SIXTH GRADER(S) IN THE 
HOUSEHOLD. 



CALL BOX 



Call 

No. 


Date 


Hour 


Result of Each Call 


1 








2 








3 








A 








5 








6 or more 









NON-INTERVIEW INFORMATION 



Reason for non- interview: 



(FILL OUT INFORMATION ON BACK) 



3 . 3 
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Office Number University Extension 

Project <^35 The University of Wisconsin 

Winter, 1970 Survey Research Laboratory 

MILWAUKEE PUPIL MOBILITY SURVEY 



We have selected you to help us answer some questions about how children 
feel about moving into a new neighborhood, home, and school. To begin 
with, however, we would like to get some Information about the people who 
live here with you in this house (apartment). 

1. Would you tell me the first name of each of your children who are 
in school? Let's start with the name of the oldest. (RECORD IN 
COLUMN 1, BELOW) 

2. (IF NOT CLEAR) Is (NAME) your son or daughter? (RECORD IN COLUMN 2) 

3. What is the age of (NAME)? (RECORD IN COLUMN 3) 

A. What grade is (NAME) in? (RECORD IN COLUMN 4) 

5. What school does (NAME) attend? (RECORD IN COLUMN 5) 

6. What school did (NAME) attend before you moved? (RECORD IN COLUMN 6) 



ASK QUESTIONS 1 THROUGH 6 FOR ALL SCHOOL CHILDREN LIVING AT HOME 

1 ~ 2 3 4 5 6 

Name Relationship Age Grade Present School Previous School 



7. 



Who lives in this house (apartment) with you? 
CATEGORY) 



Husband 

Children 

Grandchildren 



Wife 

Parents 

Relatives 



Other 



(SPECIFY NO. IN EACH 
(SPECIFY) 



Interviewer's Name: Int. No.: 

Date: Time Started: 
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8m NoW| we have some questions about your home here* Do you own or rent? 

/OW /Rent / /Other / (SPECIFY) 

9, When did you move to this specific address? 

(MONTH) , 19 

10. How many times have you moved in the past six months? (#) 

(COMMENTS) 

11. How many times have you moved in the past five years? (#) 

12. When the decision was made by you, or someone else, that you were 
going to move from your last address, would you say at that time, you 
were "forced" to move or that ^ou "wanted" to move? 

/Forced / /Wanted / 

13. Do you think that you would have moved within a year anyway? 

/Yes / /No / /Don * t know / 

14. Would you have liked to have had more time to find a new place? 

/Yes / /Depends / /No/ /Don't know/ 

Tgo to Q 15) 

14a, For what reason(s)? 



15. Where did you live just before you moved here? 

NO. STREET ADDRESS ’ CITY 

16. How many people lived there with you? (#) 



3r-5 



« 
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17. What was the main reason that you left your last address? (SHOW 



A. House was damaged or destroyed by fire, storm, etc. 

B. Moved to be closer to job. 

C. Could not pay rent, or too expensive. 

D. Needed more space. 

E. Displaced because of urban renewal, highways, or code 
enf or cement . 



F. Wanted to move to a better house or better location. 

G. Divorce, separation, or death In family. 



18. Were you offered any kind of moving or relocation assistance or 
services? 



18a. What kind of aid was provided? 



18b. By whom? 



18c. Did you take advantage of these services (assistance)? 



CARD 1) 



CARD #1 



(SPECIFY) 



(SPECIFY) 



H. Was evicted 



I. Other (specify): 



/Yes / /No7 (go to Q 19) 



/Yes/ 






18d. In what way? 



I8e. Why not? 




ERIC 
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19. Did any organization or social agency contact you to welcome you 
upon your arrival in this neighborhood? 



(IF YES, GIVE NAME) 

20. Now that you have moved, do you like this house (apartment) better 
than the one you lived in before? 



22. All things considered, would you rather still be living at your 
other place instead of this one? 



22a. Please explain why. 



23. Comparing what you spend on housing now with what you spent on housing 
before the move, would you say you are spending much more on housing 
now, a little more, the same, a little less, or a lot less? (OVERALL 
COSTS) 

/Much more / /Little more/ /SameT /Little less/ /Lot less / /DK / 

24. How many rooms did you have in your former house or apartment not 

counting bathrooms? (#) 

25. How many rooms do you have in this house (apartment) not counting 

bathrooms? (#) 

26. Thinking of your children who attend school, would you say that they 
have more, the same, or less study space in this house as compared to 
the previous one? 



27. All in all, would you say you are very satisfied, satisfied, dis- 
satisfied, or very dissatisfied with your neighborhood? 

/Very satisfie"dT / Satisfied / / sat isf i ed f /Very dissatisfied / 



/Yes / /No A 







21 . 



this neighborhood better than the other one? 




iw 



/Yes / /No / /Depends / 



/More/ /Same/ /Less/ 
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28. There are good things and bad things about every neighborhood. 

Thinking about the neighborhood you lived In previous to this one, 
what did you like most about it? (TRY TO DETERMINE IF THERE IS 
MUCH DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE TWO NEIGHBORHCXIDS) 



29. What did you like least about it? 



30. Now, thinking about this neighborhood, what do you like best about it? 



31. What do you like least about it? 



32. Some people say that when a family moves and th^ children must change 
schools it Is difficult for them to adjust and do as well as before 
In school. In general, do you agree or disagree? 



/Agree / /Disagree / /Depends / 



32a. Why? 



/Don't know/ 

(GO TO Q 33) 



32b. Please explain. 



33. Now I am going to ask you questions which have more to do with how 
children feel. Realizing that all children aren't alike, we wish you 
would specifically think In terms of (NAME) when answering these 
questions. First, has he (she) always attended school In Milwaukee? 

34. How many different schools has (NAME) attended? (#) 

34a. (IF MORE THAN ONE) Would you please give me the name and location 
of each school (NAME) has attended? 
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35. What things did (NAME) especially like about the previous neighbor- 
hood? 



36. Was there anything about the previous neighborhood that he (she) did 
not like? 



37. What does (NAME) especially like about this neighborhood? 



38. Is there anything about this neighborhood he (she) doesn't like? 



39. Do you think that he (she) feels comfortable in the neighborhood you 
are now in? 



/Yes/ 




/Don' t 


know/ 




/N^ 








/Don' t 


know/ 



41. Some persons say that if a child is removed from one setting to 

another, he has a difficult time adapting to the new situation and is 
easily frustrated. Have you, at any time, sensed this in (NAME) since 
moving? 

/Yes / /No/ 

Tot to Q 42) 

41a. Please explain. 



42. Have there been any personality and/or behavior changes in (NAME) 
since you moved? 

/Yes/ /No7 

TtO Q 43) 

42a. What types of changes have you noticed? (EXAMPLES?) 




o •• 

O .J 
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42b. Did you think that moving had something to do with the changes? 

/Ye^ 

42c. Why? 

42d. Why not? 



43. What types of problems, if any, has (NAME) experienced in school 
since you have moved? 



44. Would you say he (she) spends more, the same, or less time with his 
(her) school work than before the move? (RECORD COMMENTS) 



/More/ / Same/ /Less/ 



45. What things does (NAME) like about the school he now attends? 

(anything about the school including friends, subjects, teachers, 

ETC.) 



46. What has he (she) disliked about the school he (she) now attends? 



47. All in all, would you say that (NAME) would like to be in the present 
school rather than the previous one? 

/Yes / /N^ /Don’t know / 

48. Has anyone in this household had contact with (NAME'S) new teacher? 

/Y^ (GO TO Q 49) 

48a. Who? (RECORD IN COLUMN 1 ON FOLLOWING PAGE) 



ERIC. 
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48b. For what reasons or under what circumstances? (RECORD IN COLUMN 2) 



1 


2 


Name or person 


Circumstances 























FURTHER COMMENTS: 



49. Did anyone at the new school do anything spevcial in order to help 
(name) adjust? 

/Yes7 W (TO Q 50) 

49a. Who? (RECORD BELOW) 



49b. What did they do? (RECORD BELOW) 



50. Did anyone at the old (previous) school do anything or suggest any- 
thing to prepare (NAME) for the move into the new school? 

/Yes / /N^ (GO TO Q 51) 



50a. Who? (RECORD BELOW) 
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50b. What was done? (RECORD BELOW) 



50c. Do you think what they did was useful? 

/Y^ /N^ 

50d. Why do you feel this way? 



51. Now, let's talk about the move in general. Did you do anything 

special to help (NAME) adjust to either this school, this home, or 
this neighborhood? 

/Yes / /N^ (GO TO Q 52) 

51a. What was that? 



52. Since (NAME) has been in his present school, have his (her) report 
cards been better, the same, or worse than before the move? 

/Better/ / Same/ /Worse/ 



(COMMENTS) 



53. Did anyone else, such as relatives, brothers or sisters, friends, 
agencies, or organizations do anything to make the move easier for 
(NAME)? 



/YesT ' /No7 (go to Q 54) /Don't know / 



53a. Who? (RECORD BELOW) 
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53b. What did they do? (RECORD BELOW) 



54. Other than yourself or members of the immediate family, do you think 
that there is a need for someone in the school system or an agency 
to provide special help or attention to school children who have 
moved and are trying to adjust to a new situation? 

nEn 

54a. Is there any particular reason why you feel this way? 



55. Who is the head of this household? 

56. What kind of work does he (or you) do? 

57# (optional) What would you say is the major source of income for 
this household? (SHOW CARD 2) 

CARD 2 

A. Salary 

B. Wages 

C . Profits or fees 

D > Unemployment compensation 

E . Pension benefits, social security, 

insurance benefits, sick or disability 
benefits 

F. Alimony or child support payments 

G. Other 

H. Did not answer 



3.'3 
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58. (optional) Just roughly, what was your total family income from all 
sources in 1969? (SHOW CARD 3) 

CARD 3 



A. Under $3,000 

$3,000 - $4,999 

C . $5,000 - $6,999 

^D. $7,000 - $9,999 

E « $10,000 or over 

59. The interview is almost over; however, I am wondering whether you 
might have any additional comments you would like to make regarding 
what we have talked about? (moving, schools, children, being forced 
to move, etc.) (RECORD COMMENTS) 



INTERVIEWER* S NOTE; REMEMBER TO GET PARENTAL PERMISSION SLIP SIGNED. 
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INTERVIEWER'S SUPPLEMENT 

Al. Time Interview ended: 

A2. (IF R REFUSED TO GIVE TOTAL FAMILY INCOME) 

Estimated Total Family Income for 1969 

A3. R's sex: /Male / /Female / 

A4. R's race; /White / /Black / /Other / ; 

A5. R's cooperation: /Very good / /Good / /FairT /Poor / 

A6. Other persons present at the interview were; 

/None / /Children under 6 / /Older children /' /Child in question / 
/Other relatives /^ /Other adults / 

A7. House type: /Excellent / /Very good / /Good / /Average / 

/Fair / /Poor / /Very poor / 

A8. Dwelling area (neighborhood); /Very high / /High / /Above average /' 
/Average / /Below average / /Low / /Very low / 

THUMBNAIL SKETCH 
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MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Division of Planning and Long-Range Development 
Department of Educational Research and Program Assessment 



PERMISSION TO USE SCHOOL INFORMATION 

I understand the request to have my child , 

age , in the grade of School 

Included in a study of pupil mobility which is being conducted by 
Mr. Philip Mummert of the Department of Urban and Regional Planning of 
the University of Wisconsin. 1 give permission to have achievement and 
attendance Information from the school record of my child used in the 
study. I further understand that no names of pupils, parents or schools 
will be used In the report on this study. 



(signed) Parent or Guardian 
Date: 



GDR:eg 

2/70 



>■ 



G 
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APPENDIX F 

CALCULATION OF THE SOCIO-ECONOMIC STATUS INDEX 



See W. Lloyd Warner, Marchia Meeker, and Kenneth Eells, Social 
Class in America (Gloucester, Mass.: Peter Smith, 1957), pp. 121-159. 

There were three separate steps used in obtaining the SES index 
for each family. 

(1) The primary ratings on the status characteristics which 
comprise the index--occupation, source of income, house 
type, and dwelling area — were attained. Necessary infor- 
mation was obtained from items 56, 57, A7, and A8 on the 
"Milwaukee Pupil Mobility Survey" questionnaire (See Ap- 
pendix B). 

For example: 

56. What kind of work does he (or you do? A welder in a 
machine shop. 

57. What would you say is the major source of income for 

this household? Answer: wages. 

A7. House type rating (interviewer’s judgment): Fair 

A8. Dwelling area rating (neighborhood): Below average 

Each of the four socio-economic characteristics was rated on 
a seven-point scale which ranges from a rating of "1", very 
high status value, to "7", very low status value. See below; 



Occupation House Type 



1. 


Professionals and proprietors of 
large businesses 


1. 


Excellent 


2. 


Semi-professionals and smaller 
officials of large businesses 


2. 


Very good 


3. 


Clerks and kindred workers 


3. 


Good 


4. 


Skilled workers 


4. 


Average 


5. 


Proprietors of small businesses 


5. 


Fair 


6. 


Semi-skilled workers 


6. 


Poor 


7. 


Unskilled workers 


7. 


Very poor 
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Calculation of the Socio-Economic Status Index 



Source of Income 



Dwelling Area 



1. Inherited wealth 

2. Earned wealth 

3. Profits and fees 

4. Salary 

5. Wages 

6. Private relief 

7. Public relief 



1. Very high 

2. High 

3. Above average 

4. Average 

5. Below average 

6. Low 

7. Very low 



See Interpretations, qualifications, and definitions in Warner, et al . 
and on page 326 of Appendix F. 

(2) A weighted total of these ratings was secured. Each rating on 
separate status characteristics were combined into a single 
numerical index by multiplying the data by the respective 
assigned weights. 



(3) The weighted total was converted into a form indicating social- 
class position: in accordance with a social-class equivalents 
table in Warner, et al ., p. 127. 

12-17 Upper Class 

18-22 Upper Class probably, with some possibility of Upper- 



23-24 Indeterminate: either Upper or Upper -Middle Class 

25-33 Upper-Middle Class 

34-37 Indeterminate: either Upper-Middle or Lower-Middle 

Class 

38-50 Lower-Middle Cless 

51-53 Indeterminate: either Lower-Middle or Upper-Lower 



Occupation 
Source of Income 
House Type 
Dwelling Area 



4 

3 

3 

2 



The four products were added to obtain the weighted total: 



For example: 



A welder 
Wages 

Fair house 
Below average 



semi-skilled 

wages 

fair 

below average 



6x4 24 

5x3 15 

5x3 15 

5x2 10 



Weighted total 



Middle Class 



Class 

Upper-Lower Class 




54-62 
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ERIC 



Cfl 1 culatlon of the Socio-Economic Status Index 

63-66 Indeterminate: either Upper-Lower or Lower-Lower 

Class 

67-69 Lower-Lower Class, probably, with some possibility 
of Upper-Lower Class 
70-84 Lower-Lower Class 

For example: 

A family with a weighted score of 64 would be classified as 
either Upper -Lower or Lower-Lower Class. 



3.:j9 
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Salary: regular income paid Average: one and a half to itwo Average: workingmen’s homes; 

or yearly; includes story wood— frame and hrick. small | unpretentious hut neat 

commission type of salary single-family dwelling; con- in appearance, 

paid to salesmen. ventional with lawns well cared 

for but not landscaped; reg- 



ITEM 40; SOURCE OF INCOME ITEM A7: HOUSING TYPE ITEM A8: NEIGHBORHOOD AREA 
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